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TO  THE  HONOITRABLE 

BROCKHOLST  LIVINGSTON,  ESa 

One  of  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SlaieSy  Src.  Src. 

Sir, 
From  the  commencement  of  thft  Work,  it 
has  been  the  intention  of  the  Editors,  to  devote 
the  dedicatory  page  of  each  volume,  as  a  tribute 
to  virtue,  talents,  and  public  services.  In  all  these 
respects,  you  have  strong  claims  upon  theh*  notice. 
But  added  to  these,  the  numerous  and  disinter- 
ested acts  of  private  friendship  and  kindness, 
vj^hich  you  have  extended  to  many  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  and  in  an  especial  manner  to  one  of  the 
Editors  of  this  Journal,  peculiarly  call  for  this 
public  testimony  of  their  grateful  feelings.  With 
every  wish  that  your  valuable  life  may  be  long 
continued  to  this  conmiunity,  as  an  example  of 
those  virtues  which  elevate  and  dignify  the  hu- 
man character,  we  are,  with  great  respect  and 
esteem,  yours>  &c. 

THE  EDITORS. 


< 


PREFACE. 


Nearly  twb  years  have  elapsed  since  the  plan  of  the  Hegu- 
TER  iras  first  announced,  and  pursuing  the  method  proposed  in 
their  prospectus,  the  Editors  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  a 
second  volume.  At  this  stage  of  their  labours,  it  were  equally  su- 
perfluous to  detail  the  particular  objects  of  the  work,  or  to  de- 
clare the  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted^  It  remains  With 
the  public  to  dedde  whether  they  havb  honourably  supported 
the  pretensions  with  which  they  commenced,  or  whether  per- 
formance has  disgracefully  lagged  behind  prdmisle. 
^  It  is  proper  to  state,  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  journal,  that  it  is 

composed  exclusively  of  original  materials ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  recollected  that  tliis  featuie  is  rarely  preserved,  even  in  the 
best  journals  of  Uie  most  learned  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Editoi's,  on  this  occasion,  cannot  but  express  the  obligations  they 
a]*e  under  to  their  numerous  correspondents,  without  whose  aid  this 
character  of  the  work  could  never  have  been  sustained.  Among 
the  number  of  their  contributors,  they  are  proud  to  enumerate 
the  names  of  gentlemen  eminently  distinguished,  botli  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  learning,  talents,  and  professional  attainments^ 
and  who  in  thus  selecting  the  Register  as  the  means  of  giving 
publicity  to  their  productions,  have  strengthened  tlie  exertions  of 
the  Editors,  and  given  the  most  unequivocal  approbation  of  their 
undertaking. 


VJL  PREFACE. 

Under  Htill  more  favourable  auspices  they  will  regulaily 
commence  a  third  volume.  The  plan  of  the  work  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  volumes  closely 
preserved.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanical  part,  it  shall  be 
executed  in  a  style  of  superior  beauty  and  elegance,  and  the 
whole  so  disposed  as  to  furnish  a  much  greater  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  each  quarterly  number.  They  have  determined  upon 
these  improvements,  in  order  to  secure  the  prompt  insertion  of 
the  communications  of  their  friends;  and  they  are  confident 
that  the  most  parsimonious  subscriber  will  not  object  to  the  cour 
sequent  enhancement  of  the  price,  as  the  work  will  even  then  be 
offered  at  a  much  lower  consideratioh  than  any  other  of  a  similar 
nature  now  published,  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 

THE  EDITORS. 

NenhYark,  April  1, 1812. 
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I. 

Sketch  of  the  Elgin  Botanic  Garden,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  City  of  New-Tori* 

(With  in  eDgn?ed  tIbw,  by  Laney.) 

This  institution,  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in 
the  United  States,  is  situated  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  this  city,  on  the  middle  road  between  Bloom- 
ingdale  and  Kingsbridge.  The  ground,  consisting  of 
about  twenty  acres,  was  originally  purchased  of  the  cor- 
poration of  this  city,  in  1801,  by  Dr.  David  Hosack,  the 
founder  of  the  establishment.  The  view  from  the  most 
elevated  part  is  variegated  and  extensive,  and  the  soil  it- 
self of  that  diversified  nature,  as  to  be  particularly  adapted 
to  the  fljlivation  of  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  pro« 
ductioK 

Vol.  II.  A 


2  Elgin  Botanic  Garden. 

Immediately  after  the  purchase,  the  proprietor,  at  a 
very  considerable  expense,  had  the  grounds  cleared  and 
put  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  arranged  in  a  manner 
the  best  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  planted  agreeably  to  the  most  approved  stile  of  orna- 
mental gardening.  A  conservatory  for  the  preservation 
of  the  more  hardy  green  house  plants  was  also  built* 

As  a  primary  object  of  attention  in  this  establishment 
was  to  collect  and  cultivate  the  native  plants  of  this  coun- 
try, especially  such  as  possess  medicinal  properties,  or  are 
otherwise  useful ;  among  others,  such  gardeners  as  were 
practically  acquainted  with  our  indigenous  productions, 
were  employed  to  procure  them,  and  by  the  distinguished 
liberality  of  several  scientific  gentlemen  in  this  country, 
there  were  in  cultivation  at  the  commencement  of  1805 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  species  of  American  plants,  besides 
a  considerable  number  of  rare  and  valuable  exotics* 

In  the  year  1806,  very  important  additions  were  made 
to  the  collection  of  plants,  from  various  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  from  the  East  and  West  Indies*  A  second 
bmlding  for  their  preservation  was  also  erected,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  third  laid,  which  was  completed  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1806, 
a  catalogue*  of  the  plants,  both  native  and  exotic,  which 
had  been  already  collected,  and  which  amounted  to 
nearly  two  thousand,  was  published*  Since  that  time  the 
Botanic  Garden  has  been  gready  improved.  The  build- 
ings, which  are  erected  on  the  most  recent  plan  adopted 
in,  institutions  of  this  kind,  consist  of  three  large  and^ell 


*  A  Catalogue  of  Plants  contained  in  the  Botanic  Gaxii|,at  Elgin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New-York.  By  Oavid  Hosack,  M.  D.1||l|^ssor  of 
fiotany»  &c.    Kew-York.  Swerds.  1806.  \ 
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constructed  houses,  exhibiting  a  front  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  brought 
in  a  state  of  the  highest  'cultivation,  and  divided  into 
various  compartments,  calculated  for  the  instruction  of 
the  student  of  botany  and  medicine,  and  n^ade  subser- 
vient to  agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  whole  establish- 
ment is  surrounded  ,by  a  belt  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  these  again  are  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  thickness  and  seven  feet  in  height. 

As  the  expense  requisite  to  effect  these  several  pur- 
poses far  exceeded  the  calculations  the  proprietor  had 
originally  formed,  and  being  still  desirous  of  perpetuating 
the  institution,  he  was  induced  to  offer  the  whole  estab-  ^ 
lishment  for  sale  to  the  state  at  a  fair  and  equitable  valu- 
ation. An  almost  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  prevail- 
ing among  the  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  rela- 
tive to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  institution  of 
the  kind,  as  necessary  to  complete  a  system  of  medical  in- 
struction, and  similar  sentiments  being  entertained  by 
many  others  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  literary  reputation 
of  the  state,  application  was  made  to  the  legislature,  that 
permanent  provision  might  be  obtained,  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  by  the  state.  On  this  occasion 
memorials  from  the  state  medical  society,  the  medical 
society  of  the  county  of  New- York,  and  several  other 
counties  in  the  state,  from  the  corporation  of  the  city,  the 
governors  of  the  New- York  hospital,  the  students  attend-  - 
ing  the  medical  schools,  and  from  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  presented.  The 
legislature  accordingly  passed  an  act,  during  the  session  of 
1810,  for  the  purchase  of  the  establishment,  and  placed 
the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  regents  of  the  uni- 
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versitj*  For  further  infomiation  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  production,  entitled,  a  ^'  statement  of  facts 
relative  to  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  Elgin 
Botanic  Garden,  and  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  same 
to  the  state  of  New- York."  The  founder  of  the  institution 
has  also  lately  published  a  second  edition,  gready  en- 
larged, of  the  catalogue  of  plants  cultivated  in  this  estab- 
lishment, arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  embracing 
the  generic  and  specific  names  of  Linnaeus,  the  synonyms 
of  various  authors,  and  the  popular  appellations  by  which 
they  arc  known.  See. 

Recendy  the  institution  has  been  committed  to  the 
Buperintendancc  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  of  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  this  city,  to  be  by  them  kept  in  a  state 
of  preservation,  and  in  a  condition  fit  for  all  medical  pur- 
poses, and  at  all  droes  open  to  the  admission  of  such 
medical  students  as  may  resort  thereto  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  botanical  science.  It  is  confidendy  hoped,  that 
as  the  improvements  of  this  establishment  for  nearly  ten 
jrears,  wlule  in  the  hands  of  a  private  individual,  have  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  that  its 
future  progress  will  be  proportionably  great  under  its  pre- 
sent governance. 


n. 

OiscavATiONS  on  the  Oil  or  Turpektixe  in  the  cure 
efTsMiA.  Extracted  from  a  letter  to  David  Hosack, 
M.  D.  ^y  CoLiK  CuisHoJLM,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  &c. 

CliAon,  XoTember,  1810. 
I  ftBAtx.  detaifi  you  at  present  no  further  than  to  sav 
iiuMthm^  A*  the  new  views  of  the  anunal  economy,  pre- 
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sente^  to  us  by  the  capacity  it  is  proved  to  possess,  of 
receiving,  what  was  formerly  considered  almost  certain  ' 
death,  large  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  very  little 
inconvenience,  and  certain  effect,  in  the  removal  of  the 
disease  for  which  it  is  administered,  taenia.  The  interest- 
ing communications  on  this  subject  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  and  other  periodical  works,  you  are  of 
course  acquainted  with  ;  and  indeed,  the  evidence  of  the 
safety  of  oil  of  turpentine  as  an  anthelmintic  is  there  so 
clearly  stated,  and  so  strong,  that  no  reasonable  doubt 
should  have  been  entertained  of  it.  Notwithstanding 
this  truths  the  administration  of  two  ounces  of  this  fluid 
is  so  extraordinary  a  fact,  that  the  mind  hesitates  in  giv- 
ing belief,  until  it  is  satisfied  ^y  demonstration.  I  felt 
this  hesitation  ;  but  now  I  give  entire  belief,  because  I 
have  put  it  to  the  test  of  experience.  By  my  desire,  a  sen  - 
sible  and  intelligent  apothecary  of  this  place  gave  the  oil 
•  of  turpentine  to  a  man  who  had  laboured  many  years  un- 
der tsnia  ;  and  had  been  so  distressed  that  he  declared 
he  would  expose  himself  cheerfully  to  any  danger  that 
presented  him  with  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  his 
most  troublesome  disease.  Portions  of  the  worm  were 
frequently  discharged  as  he  walked,  and,  in  a  word,  his 
situation  became  insupportable.  On  the  morning  of  July 
28,  1810,  Timothy  Carroll,  servant  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Keiley,  took  one  and  an  half  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  of 
turpentine.  About  an  hour  after  it  caused  a  little  vomit- 
ing, with  great  burning  and  swelliftg  of  the  abdomen  ; 
about  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  it  began  to  purge  vio- 
lently, and  brought  off  an  immense  number  of  small 
pieces  of  the  taenia.  The  fourth  evacuation  brought  off, 
in  one  piece,  eight  feet  two  inches  ;  and  when  the  whole 
operation  was  completed,  and  the  several  parts  collected 
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and  put  together,  they  amounted  to  the  enormous  }engtl;i 
of  twenty-one  yards  eight  inches.     The  morning  after  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil  was  given,  which  operated  freely, 
but  nothing  extraordinary  was  discharged.     The  patient 
continued  for  nearly  a  day  after  somewhat  giddy,   and 
felt,  he  said,  as  he  should  have  done  after  intoxication. 
No  other  unpleasant  effects  took  place.     Is  it  not  a  very 
singular  circumstance,  that  the  anthelmintic  power  otthis 
medicine  should  have  been  hitherto  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood ;  indeed,  I  may  say,  unknown  ?   Is  it  not  equally 
singular,  that  the  minds  of  medical  men  should  be  till  of 
late  so  much  under  the  influence  of  fear  in  the  exhibition 
of  it,  as  to  deprive  the  public  of  the  wonderful  benefit  i% 
may  be  made  productive  of.     From  the  period  at  which 
the  oil  of  turpentine  came  much  into  use  as  a  vulnerary, 
internally  as  well  as  externally  employed,  this  dread  has 
prevailed  among  physicians.     Its  use  as  an  external  vul- 
nerary seems  to  have  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the- 
17th  century,  (1678)  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Yonge,  a  na- 
val surgeon  at  Plymouth  :  and  he  takes  occasion  to  enu- 
merate the  diseases  to  which  it  is  internally  applicable, 
and  the  writers  who  previous  to  his  time  had  recommend- 
ed and  employed  it.     But  in  all  these  cases,  he  says,  "  its 
dose  is  from  five  drops  to  one  scruple  and  half  a  drachm, 
always  taken  in  a  pertinent  vehicle,  never  alone.''   See  the 
curious  and  scarce  work  Currus  Triumphalis  e  Tereben- 
thb.  (Lond.  1679.  pp.  89.)    Riverius,  a  little  before  Mr. 
Yonge's  time,  (about  1650,)  speaks  much  of  it  as  a  pur- 
gative in  diseases  of  the  kidnies  and  bladder  ;  and  he 
indeed  seems  to  have  had  tolerable  boldness  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  it.     "  Inter  purgantia  recensetur  terebinthina, 
et  in  hoc  affectu  valde  commendatur,  quia  simul  alvum 
laxat  et  ulcus  abstergit.    Eaque  cum  pulverc  liquiritias 
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exhibendi  est  ad  semi  unciam  cum  aqua  plantaginis  lota,'^ 
&c.  {Prax.  Medicce^  let.  14.  c.  5.  Lugd.  p.  250.)  The 
intem^l  use  of  turpentine  has  been  considered  as  produc" 
tive  of  injurious  effect  as  that  of  the  oil,  and,  although 
thus  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Riverius,  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  resorted  to  in  quantity  equal  to  thsCt  stated 
in  the  foregoing  passage*  But  even  a  century  before 
Riverius  wrote,  turpentine  was  highly  extolled  as  a  pur- 
gative in  strangury,  by  Piso.     His  language  is  highly  . 

'  expressive  of  conviction  of  the  validity  of  the  fact :  "  Su- 
pra modum  etiam  conducit  terebinthina  lota  in  aqua  ro- 
sarum,  aut  intybi,  nucis  magnitudine^  aliquando  duaruniy 
triumve  accepta*"  And  the  quantity  seems  even  to  exceed 
that  employed  by  Riverius  at  a  subsequent  period.  (See 
Nic.Pisonis  librt  de  cognos.  et  cur  and.  morbis,  Frankfort  ed« 
1585.  p.  729.)  It  would  therefore  appear  that  confidence 
in  this  medicine  has  diminished  as  medical  experience  has 

^proceeded ;  or  as  opportunities  might  have  offered  of 
developing  and  confirming  its  qualities*  For  Dr.  Cullen, 
in  his  lectures  on  the  materia  medica,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  Piso,  thus  states  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions on  turpentine  and  its  oil  :  ^'  The  diaphoretic  virtue 
of  these  balsams  seems  the  foundation  of  their  use  in  the 
sciatica ;  in  which  disease  Pitcaim  gave  oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  with  success.  For 
my  part  I  never  could  come  up  to  this  dose,  from  the  heat 
and  uneasiness  produced  in  the  stomach,'^  &c»  (Lect.  on 
Mat.  Med.  4to.  1 X72.  p.  266*)  But  is  such  a  conjecture 
reconcilable  with  the  many  facts  which  have  been  produ- 
ced  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  all  tending  to  the 

-establishment  of  the  proposition,  that  the  oil  of  turpentine 
may  be  received  into  the  human  stomach  in  quantity  four 
times  exceeding  that  exhibited  by  Riverius,   and  eight 
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times  that  given  by  Pitcairn  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  prejudice,  submission  to  authority,  or  an  indolent  be- 
lief, the  very  bane  of  medical  science,  have  severally  or 
conjointly  suppressed  inquiry,  or  deemed  it  unnecessary. 
The  truth  was  brought  to  light,  we  are  told,  by  a  me- 
chanic of  the  city  of  Durham  ;  (Edin.  Med.  Journ.  vol. 
6.  p.  253  or  376.)  by  a  man  totally  uninfluenced  by  these 
"  impedimenta  scientiarum,"  The  mist  being  dispersed, 
or  the  yoke  being  thus  happily  taken  off,  several  enter-. 
prising  and  ingenious  physicians  have  placed  that  truth  in 
its  true  light,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  can  never  again  be 
lost  sight  of.  The  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  either  to  disguise  the  taste  and  smell,  or  to  increase 
the  efficacy  of  oil  of  turpentine,  have  proved  completely 
fruidess,  and  indeed  have  evidently  given  the  medicine .  , 
qualities  and  directions  in  the  animal  economy  altogether 
repugnant  to  those  naturally  possessed  by  it,  when  left  in 
Us  unadulterated  state.  It  is  hence  you  find  some  medi-, 
cal  men  thus  absurdly  reflning,  telling  us  that  the  oil  of 
turpentine  does  not  possess  the  qualities  attributed  to  it  by 
those  who  administer  it  as  nature  has  presented  it  to  the 
use  of  mankind. 


III. 

An  account  of  the  Fever  which  lately  prevailed  at  the 
drowned  lands  in  Orange  county^  New-Tor L  Address- 
ed to  Dr.  David  Hosack,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  D.  R. 
Arnell,  dated  August  3,  1810. 

The  drowned  lands  of  Orange  county  lie  in  the  towns 
of  Goshen  and  Minisink,  and  contain  about  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  ;  the  soil  is  \ery  rich  and  deep  ;  great  quanti- 
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ties  of  grass  and  other  vegetable  substances  grow  on  its 
tiurface,  and  they^are  generally  overflowed  with  water 
the  greater  part  of  the  season.  The  proprietors  have  been 
incorporated  into  a  company  for  draining  them,  and 
have  employed  a  large  number  of  workmen  for  that  pur- 
pose the  three  last  summers.  The  coimtry  around  them 
is  hilly,  rough  and  uneven,  and  has  been  visited  with  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  fevers  during  the  autumn,  for  a 
number  of  years  past ;  but  the  fever  has  never  put  on  .so 
malignant  and  dangerous  an  appearance  as  it  has  the  two 
last  seasons,  at  the  outlet  of  the  drowned  lands,  among 
the  workmen  and  hands  employed  in  draining  them.  The 
outlet  is  the  place  where  the  Wallkill  river  empties  out  of 
the  drowned  lands,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  w.  s.  w. 
of  the  village  of  Goshen.  The  river  is  here  about  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  running  over  a  stiff  clayey  soil,  inter- 
mixed with  a  great  number  of  small  and  large  stones,  of 
-  no  distinct  character,  but  a  mixture  of  granite,  schoerl, 
feldspath  and  schistus ;  a  large  bed  of  schistus  lies  on  the. 
west  bank  of  the  kill,  and  a  comer  of  the  rock  projects 
into  it,  though  there  are  no  other  stones  of  that  particular 
character  in  the  kill,  A  very  nauseous  and  disagreeable 
smell  arises  from  the  clay,  as  it  is  dug  up  by  the  work- 
men, in  sinking  the  bed  of  the  river.*  The  workmen 
who  are  employed  are  mostly  foreigners,  and  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  are  Irish  ;  they  are  boarded  in  three 
different  houses,  two  of  which  stand  on  the  west,  and  one 
on  the  east  side  of  the  kill,  which  are  erected  and  hired 
for  that  purpose,  and  are  mostly  their  own  cooks,  or  have 


♦  The  water  was  confined  back  on  the  drowned  lands  during  the 
day,  but  at  night  the  gates  wer«  opened,  and  it  was  suffered  to  pass 
off. 
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male  cooks  selected  from  among  them  ;  they  are  genei 
ly  intemperate,  and  use  large  quantities  of  spirituous 
liquors  daily.  Although  the  water  is  confined  and  turned 
IVom  them  as  much  as  possible,  still  they  are  obliged  to 
work  a  great  deal  in  the  wet. 

The  sickness  of  1S09  began  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, and  continued  until  tlie  cold  weather  and  heavy  rains 
obliged  them  to  discontinue  their  operations,  which  was 
about  the  last  of  November. 

The  patients  generally  complained  of  lassitude,  nausea 
and  chilliness,  two  or  three  days  before  they  were  confined. 
On  the  second  or  third  day,  the  fever  was  ushered  in 
with  a  violent  shaking  or  ague,  sickness  at  the  stomach 
and  vomiting,  low  sunk  pulse,  head-ache,  and  sometimes 
diarrhcea  ;  the  matter  vomited  was  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  in  considerable  quanuues  :  this  state  continued  from 
one  to  three  hours,  when  the  ague  went  off,  the  pulse 
rose,  though  not  so  high  as  it  generally  does  in  common 
inter mittents,  the  skin  became  hot  to  the  touch,  the 
tongue  and  mouth  parched  and  dry,  an  insatiable  thirst, 
together  with  a  continuance  of  the  pain  in  the  head,  vo- 
miting, and  diarrhcea.  This  state  formed  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease,  and  continued  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours,  when  either  a  fair  intermission  or  slight  remission 
of  the  fever  took  place.  In  some  instances,  (five  or  six, 
I  think,)  after  a  fair  intermission  of  twenty-four  hours, 
so  that  the  patient  would  go  from  one  boarding-house  to 
another,  the  fever  returned  with  cold  chills,  put  on  more 
dangerous  and  alarming  symptoms,  and  in  three  instances 
proved  fatal  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards  ;  but  in  most 
cases,  a  remission  of  the  fever  now  took  place,  which 
was  of  short  duration  ;  a  febrile  action  could  be  discQ'— 
vered  in  the  pulse  the  whole  time,  but  became  incre 
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in  a  few  hours,  and  after  another  slight  chill,  rose  with 
considerable  strength  and  action;  the  skin  dry  and  husky, 
Ithe  tongue  covered  with  a  thick  brown  crust:  the  colour 
of  the  skin  was  in  most  cases  of  a  yellowish  cast,  thirst 
and  vomiting  returned,  and  the  matter  ejected  was  of  a 
greenish  colour,  and  in  considerable  quantities.  This  state 
continued  for  three  or  four  dajrs,  with  slight  exacerba- 
tions of  a  quotidian  type,  when  the  patient  either  reco- 
vered, or  a  typhus  state  of  fever  ensued,  which  was  mark- 
ed by  a  low  and  quick  pulse  ;  the  skin,  which  was  before 
yellow,  now  became  more  dark,  the  tongue  covered  with 
a  black  crust,  which,  with  the  mouth,  was  dry  and  husky, 
firequent  delirium,  prostration  of  strength,  and  a  cadave- 
TOUS' smell  of  the  body.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  it 
was  remarkable  what  good  e£fects  stimulants  had  upon 
them,  and  but  one  died  after  the  disease  had  advanced  so 
£ur,  which  was  the  child  of  a  man  who  took  lus  family 
there  in  order  to  cook  at  one  of  the  boarcUng  houses,  but 
who  were  all  very  soon  taken  sick,  and  obliged  to  leave 
the  place.  Their  recovery,  however,  from  a  state  of  con- 
valescence, was  generally  slow,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  tiieir  intemperance  and  exposure  after  they  were  able 
to  go  about ;  the  greater  number  who  died  were  taken 
off  at  the  accession  of  the  second  stage  oj|^  the  disease^ 
which  was  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  attack,  and 
£ed  in  the  cold  chill  which  ushered  in  that  stage  ;  those 
who  recovered  became  convalescent  in  about  twelve  or 
£fteen  days  £rom  its  commencement. 

The  persons  this  fever  attacked  were  mosdy  foreigners  ; 
a  few  of  the  natives  of  this  country  were  also  seized  unth 
it,  though  they  had  not  lived  near  the  outiet  before  they 
went  there  to  work,  and  but  one  died,  which  was  the  child 
menticmed  above  j  the  others  were  chiefly  Irish,  who 
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were  in  habits  of  intemperance,  and  irregular  in  their 
manner  of  living.  One  of  the  overseers  of  the  work  ob- 
served to  me,  that  he  did  not  believe  tliere  was  a  single 
night  of  last  season  when  they  were  all  at  once  in  the 
boarding-house,  but  some  one  was  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, either  in  the  fields  or  along  the  fences,  and  exposed 
to  the  night  air,  and  frequently  to  rain,  and  that  they  usu- 
ally drank  a  quart  or  more  of  spirituous  liquors  during 
a  day.  The  former  part  of  the  season  was  hot  and  dry, 
while  the  latter  part  was  wet  and  cool.  Intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers  and  bilious  complaints  were  prevailing 
through  the  country  at  the  same  time  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

As  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  I  was  obliged  to  vary  it 
considerably  in  different  patients,  as  they  did  not  all  ex- 
perience the  same  regularity  of  symptoms  as  are  here 
described,  but  such  was  generally  the  case.  In  the  first 
stage  I  prescribed  cathartics  of  jalap  and  sub-mur.  hy- 
drarg.  together  with  alkalines,  particularly  the  carbonas 
potassse  ;  in  the  second  stage  I  gave  emetics,  sudorifics 
and  alkalines  ;  and  the  third  I  treated  uniformly  with 
blisters  and  stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  wine  and  lauda- 
num. Three  I  bled ;  in  one  case  I  found  manifest  ad- 
vantage, but  the  other  two  did  not  bear  the  lancet  so  well. 
Emetics  were  given  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  answered  an  excellent  purpose ;  much  bile  was  thrown 
up,  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which  was  so  constant  before 
would  be  relieved  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  when 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  another  emetic,  which  gene- 
rally had  the  same  happy  effect  as  before.  Mercury 
joined  with  jalap  for  a  cathartic,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease,  had  a  good  effect ;  in  one  or  two  instances  I  gave 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  affection  of  the 
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mouth  and  salivary  glands,  and  believe  it  was  useful,  but 
I  considered  the  want  of  care,  attention  and  proper  nursing 
so  great,  that  I  did  not  employ  it  as  much  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  done.  I  did  not  employ  the  bark  until 
the  last,  or  rather  convalescent  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
I  joined  it  with  bitters  as  a  tonic  to  restore  the  strength 
of  the  system,  except  in  some  cases  of  tertian  and  inter- ^ 
mittents,  which  happened  at  the  same  place.  About  one 
in  twelve  of  those  who  were  attacked  with  the  fever  in 
its  remittent  typhus  form  died.  The  disease  uniformly 
commenced  with  a  cold  chill  and  shaking.  They  had  uni- 
formly remissions  for  five  or  six  days  of  a  quotidian  type, 
but  after  the  typhus  state  of  fever  commenced,  the  exa- 
cerbations could  not  be  so  distinctly  marked.  To  those 
who  died  it  generally  proved  fatal  in  five  or  six  days  af- 
ter the  attack  ;  three  instances  occurred  where  it  "was  pro- 
tracted  to  a  considerable  length  of  time,  two  of  whom 
had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  New- York, 
where  they  were  received  in  the  hospital,  and  died  there. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  the 
statement  which  Daniel  Brady  made  to  the  attending 
physician,  when  he  was  admitted  into  that  institution, 
was  incorrect  ;  he  was  deaf,  and  vtry  inattentive  to  sur- 
rounding objects  when  he  first  came  to  the  outlet,  and 
had  purulent  ulcera^ons  in  his  ears,  which  he  then  said 
were  of  several  years  standing  ;  but  he  there  stated  that 
those  were  affections  which  came  on  him  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  the  drowned  land  fever ;  the  anasarcous 
swellings  of  his  feet  came  on  him  soon  after  the  fever  left 
him,  and  he  died  in  the  hospital  the  28th  of  last  January, 
having  every  reason  to  suspect  a  hydrocephalus  intemus^ 
There  were  two  others  who  had  anasarcous  swellings  of 
the  feet  and  legs  during  a  state  of  convalescence,  but  were 
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cured  by  mercury  and  blisters.  The  stomach  appeared 
to  be  much  affected  during  the  whole  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  this  affection  was  gready  relieved  by  emetics  ; 
when  it  terminated  fatally,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
patients  had  any  thing  like  a  black  vomit ;  in  one  instance 
the  vomiting  appeared  something  like  dirty  water,  which 
was  ejected  about  an  hour  before  death  :  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  them  to  have  a  bleeding  at  the  nose^ 
but  in  no  instance  which  I  saw  was  there  blood,  or  any 
thing  resembling  coffee  grounds,  thrown  up  from  the 
stomach,  in  any  stage  of  the  disease. 


IV. 

Observations  on  Contagion.  Communicated  in  a  Let" 
ter  to  Colin  Chisholm,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &fc.  at  Clif- 
ion,  near  Bristol^  from  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  £sPc. 

of  New-Tor L 

» 

Agreeably  to  my  promise  in  a  former  communica- 
tion, I  shall  now  state  to  you  the  result  of  my  oberva- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  which  has  created  so 
much  dispute  in  the  medical  world,  and  which  divides  our 
profession  in  Uie  western  as  well  as  in  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere. As  far  as  I  have  examined^  this  subject,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  more  a  dispute  about  words  thi3Ln  facts. 
The  abuse  of  the  terms  contagion  and  infection^  and  the 
neglect  of  writers  in  not  annexing  to  them  a  precise  defini- 
ticMi  of  the  manner  in  which  they  severally  employ  them, 
have,  I  believe,  been  the  source  of  our  medical  warfare, 
relative  to  the  contagiousness  of  yellow  fever,  and  some 
other  diseases :  e.g.  the  greater  number  of  medical  wri- 
ters enumerate,  in  the  list  of  contagious  diseases,  all  those 
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which  afe  in  any  way  communicable  from  one  person  to 
another,  whether  by  contact^  fomttes^  atmosphere^  &c 
without  designating  the  circt^m^/^nc^^  attending  these  se- 
'  veral  modes  of  communication. 

Lind,  in  his  papers  on  contagion  and  infection,  (which 
he  considers  as  synonymous  terms,)  is  guilty  of  this  error, 
in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  most  writers  upon  the 
subject  of  fever,  &c.  The  late  Dr.  Bayley,  in  his  account 
of  the  yellow  fever  which  prevailed  in  New- York  in  1795, 
proposed  a  distinction  between  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  He  made  use  of  the  first  term  to  denote  such  z% 
are  communicated  under  any  circumstances  of  atmosphere, 
whether  pure  or  impure,  as  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  Infec^ 
tious  diseases  he  denominated  those  which  are  communi- 
cated in  consequence  of  an  impure  or  viuated  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  i.  e.  that  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere 
Commimicate  the  disease,  not  that  the  air  contains  any 
specif  c  material  derived  from  the  patient,  except  such  as 
may  be  occasioned  by  want  of  cleanliness.  This  distinction 
proposed  by  Dr.  Bayley,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  approach 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  his  predecessors  has  advanced, 
but  it  does  not  present  us  with  a  view  of  the  whole  truth^ 
upon  the  subject.  The  visitor  or  attendant  contracts  dis- 
ease from  one  of  two  sources^  either  from  the  filth  of  the 
sick  room.  Or  from  a  specifio  something  issuing  from  the 
body  of  the  sick,  the  consequence  of  the  peculiar  disease 
under  which  he  labours.  If  a  person  visiting  another  ill 
of  the  yellow  fever  or  plague^  derives  his  disease  from  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  I  ask,  how  it  happens, 
that  in  all  instances  he  contracts  the  same  disease  with  that 
of  the  person  whom  he  visits  ?  Why  is  his  disorder  not  an 
intermittent^  a  remittent^  jailfever^  or  dysentery,,  which 
are  considered  the  usual  produce  of  filth.    If  he  derives 
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any  thing  specific  from  the  sick,  his  disease  is  then  assu- 
redly not  to  be  considered  as  occasioned  by  the  atmosphere^ 
but  depending  on  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  fluids^  or-, 
state  of  the  system,  induced  by  the  action  of  a  specific 
poison ;  in  other  words,  it  is  to  be  considered  2^. contagious 
disease.  The  distinction  proposed  by  Dr.  Bayky,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  account  for  the  communication  of 
the  peculiar  for?n  of  ^kver  or  disease  which  is  thus  propa- 
gated, I  therefore  consider  to  be  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  circumstances  attending  the  communication  of  those, 
diseases  to  which  it  is  applied.  That  I  may  not  be  misun- 
derstood, I  will  suppose  A  to  be  ill  of  dysentery^  a  disease 
well  known  to  be  attended  with  2i  peculiar  train  of  symp* 
toms  ;  he  is  in  a  small  confined  apartment,  his  person  i» 
neglected,  the  atmosphere  around  him  is  rendered  impure 
and  offensive  ;  under  these  circumstances  B  visits  him, 
and  a  few  days  after  is  also  taken  sick  vith  the  same  dis- 
ease^ attended  in  all  respects  with  the  ^ame  dangerous 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  disorder  of  A.  Dr.  Bay- 
ley,  and  those  who  adopt  the  doctrine  of  infection  as  oppo- 
sed to  contagion^  consider  the  disease  of  B  to  proceed 
from  the  impurities  of  the  air  of  the  chamber^  and  not  from 
any  thing  peculiar  emanating  or  secreted  from  the  body  of 
A.  But  as  we  may  without  hazard^  visit  an  equally  ftlthy 
chamber  where  C  lies  ill  of  cholera  morbus^  or  D  with  a 
broken  limb^  I  therefore  ascribe  the  disease  of  B  to  some- 
thing more  than  the  ifnpure  air  of  the  chamber  of  A.  I 
ascribe  it  to  a  peculiar  virus  generated  in  his  system  by 
the  disease  under  which  he  labours,  and  communicated  by 
his  excretions  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  rendering 
it  thus  capable  of  producing  the  same  disease  in  those  who 
may  be  exposed  to  its  influence. 


■^ 
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The  communication  of  this  virus  from  the  sick  to  the 
well,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  conveyed,  as  uniformly 
produces  the  same  disease  as  inoculation  excites  the  small- 
postj  or  vaccination  conveys  the  vaccine  virus.  So  far, 
then,  there  is  something mcommonm  the  communication 
of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  and  should  be  accord- 
ingly expressed  in  the  language  we  employ — some  of  those 
diseases  are  conveyed  in  one  form,  others  in  a  different  \ 
we  should  then  be  equally  careful  to  mark  those  circum- 
stances in  which  they  differ^  as  well  as  those  which  they 
possess  in  common* 

Such  an  arrangement  appears  to  nie  Mot  orAy  practicable^ 
but,  at  the  same  time,  calculated,  in  some  degree,  to  har- 
monize the  differences  of  opinion  which  now  separate  the 
contag^onists  and  non-contagionists.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, I  propose  to  arrange  those  diseases  which  are  com- 
municable from  one  to  another  under  three  heads.  First, 
those  which  are  commumcated  exclusively  by  contact*  In 
this  class  I  enumerate 

The  Itch, 

Syphilis, 

The  Sibbens  of  Scodand, 

llie  Laanda  of  Africa, 

FrambaesiaorYaws, 

Elephantiasis  or  Leprosy, ' 

Hydrophobia,  and 

The  vaccine  virus. 
Neither  of  those  diseases  can  be  communicated  in  any 
other  way  than  by  contact;  they  are,  therefore,  conta^ 
gious  diseases,  in  the  strict  etymological  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  sdso  to  be  remarked  that  these  diseases  are  never  con- 
veyed through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere;  actual  con- 

VOL.  II.  C 
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tact  alone  can  communicate  them  from  one  person  to 
another. 

These  diseases,  acknowledged  by  ?\\  to  be  contagious, 
and  so  denominated  by  all  writers,  have  a  law  of  commu- 
nication peculiar  to  themselves.  But  there  is  a  second 
class  of  diseases  also  considered  as  contagious,  which  are- 
communicated  under  different  circumstances,  governed, 
in  this  respect,  by  different  laws  of  communication. 

Those  to  which  I  now  allude  are  such  as  are  communi- 
cable both  by  contact  and  by  the  atmosphere*  In  this  class 
I  arrange 

Small-pox, 

Measles, 

Chicken-pox, 

Influenza, 

Hooping-  Cough , 

Scarlet  Fever,  and 

Cynanche  maligna. 
Contact,  or  the  close  approach  to  the  sick,  labouring  un- 
der these  diseases,  will  communicate  them  to  those  who 
are  susceptible  of  their  influence—- but  they  are  no  less 
communicable  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  A 
second  law^  which  governs  the  communication  of  this  class 
of  contagious  diseases,  is,  that  they  are  communicable  in 
every  season^  in  the  heat  oisujnmer^  as  well  as  in  the  cold 
oi  winter^-^Wi  VLpure  as  well  as  in  an  impure  air,  though 
more  readily  by  the  latter  than  the  former.  A  third  law 
of  communication  in  this  class  of  diseases  is,  that  the  per- 
sons afflicted  with  them  are  not  generally  susceptible  of  a 
second  attack.  I  say  generally^  because  exceptions  are 
related  upon  very  respectable  authority. 

This  second  class  of  contagious  diseases  is,  therefore, 
abundantly  distinguished  from  the  first ;  but  they  are  still 
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associated  by  most  medical  writers  under  the  same  head 
of  contagious  diseases,  without  assigning  to  each  class  its 
discriminating  characters* 

The  same  want  ordiscrimination  has,  in  my  opinion, 
occasioned  the  numerous  disputes  among  physicians  rela- 
tive to  the  contagiousness  and  non-contagiousness  of  those 
fevers  which  I  enumerate  as  the  third  class  of  diseases  that 
are  communicable  from  one  person  to  another.  Under 
this  head  I  an-angp 

Plague, 

Yellow  Fever, 

Typhus,  jfailj  Ship^  Hospital  or  Lake  Fever ^  and 

Dysentery. 
These  diseases  are  only  in  general  communicable  through 
the  medium  of  an  impure  atmosphere  :  in  a  pure  air,  in  large 
and  well  ventilated  apartments,  when  the  dress  of  the  patient 
is  frequently  changed,  all  excrementitious  discharges  im- 
mediately removed,  and  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  in  ge- 
neral, these  diseases  are  not  communicated,  or  very  rarely 
so,  from  one  to  janother.  But  in  an  impure  air,  rendered 
so  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substan- 
ces, as  takes  place  in  low  marshy  countries,  or  by  concen- 
trated human  effluvia,  as  in  camps,  jails,  hospitals,  or  on 
ship-bgard,  they  are  rendered  not  only  extremely  malig- 
nant andmortal  in  themselves,  but  become  communicable 
toothers  who  approach  the  sick,  or  breathe  the  same  at- 
mosphere, which  has  become  assimilated  to  the  poison  in- 
troduced, in  so  much,  that  the  same  specific  disease  is  com-, 
municated,  whether  it  be  the  plague^  yellow  fever  ^  typhus^ 
or  dysentery ^ 

Hence  we  account  for  the  fact  stated  by  Sydenham  and 
other  writers  on  epidemics,  that  the  prevailing  disease 
swallows  up  all  oth^r  disorders,  u  e»  that  duririg  the  pre- 
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valence  of  aa  epidemic  plague,  typhus,  dysentery,  or 
other  diseases  of  this  class,  every  indispositioh  of  a  febrile 
sort  readily  assumes  the  character  of  the  prevailing  dis- 
order* We  know  this  to  be  experienced  in  the  diseases  of 
other  countries,  and  we  see  it  daily  exemplified  in  our 
own :  both  in  diir  cities  and  in  the  country  towns,  when  af- 
ter heavy  showers  of  rain,  and  the  action  of  a  hot  sun,  a 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  takes 
place,  and  dysentery  or  typhus  fever  is  produced,  it  as- 
similates the  air  to  itself,  whatever  may  be  the  acting  poi- 
son. But  under  other  circumstances  of  weather  and  sea-^ 
son,  the  disease  thus  originating  from  some  local  circum- 
stances, or  from  a  peculiar  habit  of  body  in  the  person  so 
affected,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  family  in  which  it  first 
occurred,  or,  perhaps,  the  individual  in  whom  it;  originated* 

This  class  of  diseases,  therefore,  like  the  former,  has  a 
law  peculiar  to  itself;  u  e.  the  diseases  composing  it  are 
communicable,  or  otherwise,  depending  upon  the  condi-- 
tion  of  atmosphere^  in  which  they  occur  or  are  intro- 
duced—whereas those  of  the  second  class  are  conveyed 
from  person  to  person,  through  a  pure  as  well  as  an  impure 
medium  :  but  they  also  are  rendered  more  virulent  and 
malignant  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  miasmata,  than 
in  that  which  is  free  from  such  ingredients. 

It  is  also,  I  believe,  generally  true  of  the  diseases  of 
the  third  clasSj  not  perhaps  excepting  the  plague  and. 
yellow  fever^  that  they  may  be  taken  a  second  time.  This 
has  been  advanced  by  the  advocates  for  the  domestic  ori- 
gin of  yellow  fever,  as  an  argument  against  the  conta- 
giousness of  this  disease* 

But,  upon  the  same  principle,  they  must  deny  the  conta- 
giousness of  all  those  disorders  which  I  have  enumerated 
in  thejftrst  dass^  as  itch^  syphilis^  ^c.  for  most  of  them 
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are  also  to  be  taken  a  second  time :  yet  they  are  acknow- 
ledged by  all  to  be  contagtotis  diseases.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, many  persons  make  the  small-pox  a  standard,  and 
conclude  that  yellow  fever  is  not  contagious,  because  it  is 
not  communicated  under  the  same  circumstances  of  atmos- 
phere and  season,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws,  with 
that  disease* 

They  might  with  the  same  propriety  conclude,  that  the 
scarlet  fever  is  not  contagious,  because  it  is  not  attended 
with  the  pustules  of  small-pox*  This  teaches  us  the  im- 
portance of  correct  language  to  convey  the  several  degrees 
of  contagion  which  have  been  noticed  ;  and  that,  while 
we  may  make  use  of  the  terms  now  in  use,  we  should  an- 
nex to  them  such  explanations  as  will  convey  those  dif- 
ferent laws  of  communication  which  have  been  enumera- 
ted.  With  those  precautions  in  the  use  of  the  language 
we  employ,  I  believe,  the  contagionists  and  non-conta- 
gionists  will  find  themselves  very  much  in  the  situation  of 
those  theologians  of  whom  Pastal  speaks,  and  ready  U> 
adopt  the  expression  of  one  of  them,  when  he  observes  : 

*'  La  difference  qui  estentrenousestsi  subtile^  qu'^  peine  pouvoOB* 
nous  la  marquer  nous  m€mes.'' 

We  would  then  be  ready  to  admit,  that  the  yellow 
fever  is  a  contagious  or  communicable  disease,  in  an  im^ 
pure  atmosphere  ;  but  not  generally  so  where  the  air  is 
preserved  pure  and  free  from  noxious  materials. 

This  doctrine  too,  I  believe,  will  better  account  for  the 
apparendy  contradictory  facts,  which  have  been  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  two  opposing  opinions,  than  any  sys- 
tem that  has  been  adopted* 

It  will  also  lead  to  a  system  of  police  regulations, 
which  will  best  insure  us  against  the  ravages  of  yellow  fc» 
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ver  when  introduced,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  teach 
us  carefully  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  it  from 
abroad. 

I  shall  treat  this  subject  more  at  length  upon  another  oc- 
casion, in  connection  with  the  evidences  of  the  importa- 
tion of  the  yellow  fever  into  the  United  States. 

New-York^  Jidy^  1808. 


I  <i  ii» 
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Facts  relative  to  the  contagious  nature  of  Yellow  Fe- 
ver, in  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  In  a  letter  ad' 
dressed  to  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  from  the  Rev. 
Richard  Channing  Moore,  M.  D. 

Staten-Ialand,  October  20, 1806. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  discordant  opinions  which  are  held  by  phy- 
sicians of  the  first  reputation,  upon  the  subject  of  yellow 
fever,  have  prevented  me  from  replying  to  your  letter  of 
January  last,  lest  the  information  which  I  may  offer  should 
give  rise  to  such  observations,  as  would  necessarily  in- 
volve me  in  a  medical  controversy.  From  frequent  con- 
versations with  my  worthy  preceptor,  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Bayley,  as  well  as  from  the  perusal  of  those  tracts  which 
had  fallen  under  my  notice,  I  for  many  years  entertained 
the  opinion,  that  the  yellow  fever,  which  hath  proved  a 
scourge  to  our  cities,  originated  exclusively  within  their 
enclosures,  and  was  confined  to  the  impurity  of  their  im- 
mediate atmosphere. 

One  of  the  first  circumstances   which  excited  in  my 
mind  an  impression  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease, 
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and  which  induced  an  alteration  in  my  views,  was  the 
illness  and  subsequent  death  of  Dr.  Wynant  and  his  wife. 
This  gentleman  had  been  called  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
man  from  New- York,  ill  with  yellow  fever,  upon  the 
north  side  of  this  island.  The  doctor,  after  an  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  judged  it  expedient  to  bleed  his  patient, 
and  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  that  operation, 
the  man  was  seized  with  violent  puking,  and  discharged 
the  contents  of  his  stomach  upon  his  physician's  clothes. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  matter  so  discharged.  Dr. 
Wynant  expressed  his  apprehensions  with  respect  to  his 
own  safety  ;  he  continued,  however,  his  attendance  faith- 
fully until  the  patient  expired.  A  few  days  after  the 
death  of  the  person  alluded  to.  Dr.  Wynant  was  taken 
seriously  ill ;  the  usual  remedies  were  applied,  from  the 
use  of  which  he  imagined  himself  relieved,  and  expressed 
a  conviction  of  his  recovery.  At  this  moment  he  was 
visited  by  Dr.  Henderson  and  myself.  When  we  entered 
his  room,  which  was  a  fine,  airy,  comfortable  apartment, 
he  declared  to  us  his  expectation  of  being  restored  in  a 
litde  time  j  the  danger  of  the  disease  he  concluded  to  be 
conxpletely  removed,  and  he  was  then  in  the  xise  of  bark 
and  wine.  His  wife,  an  amiable  woman,  was  sitting  at 
his  bed  side,  to  ^I  appearance  in  full  health,  elated  with 
the  prospect  of  her  husband'^s  recovery.  She  however 
soon  discovered  that  her  hopes  were  premature  :  the  next 
day  the  companion  of  her  bosom  was  wrested  from  her 
arm^  by  that  fatal  disease,  the  force  of  which  she  had 
flattered  herself  was  subdued. 

Upon  the  day  in  which  the  doctor  died,  which  was  the 
13th  of  October,  '99,  Mrs.  Wynant  was  attacked  with  the 
same  fever  which  had  terminated  the  life  of  her  husband. 
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and  in  the  space  of  five  days  from  its  commencement  she 
fell  a  victim  to  its  malignant,  deadly  influence. 

About  three  years  have  elapsed  since  I  was  called  to 
visit,  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Halsey,  the  son  of  a  fa- 
vourite parishioner,  who  was  ill  with  yellow  fever,  which 
disease  he  had  contracted  in  the  city  of  New-York.  The 
day  preceding  the  dissolution  of  the  young  gendeman  in 
question,  it  was  necessary,  in  consequence  of  a  copious 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine,  to  change  the  sheets  upon 
his  bed,  and  whilst  the  disconsolate  father  raised  the  body 
of  his  son,  I  supported  his  drooping  head  upon  my  shoul*- 
dcr.  The  patient  died  ;  I  performed  his  funeral  rites, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  attacked  with  the  disease  myself. 
During  my  confinement  and  convalescence,  I  was  visited 
by  several  of  the  faculty.  Dr.  Jiainbridge  of  New- York 
was  at  my  house,  who  expressed  his  conviction  of  the  se- 
rious nature  of  the  disease,  from  which  I  was  then  re- 
tpvering.  It  must  be  remembered  that  I  had  not  been 
in  the  city  for  many  weeks  preceding  my  indisposition, 
an(l  that  the  young  gendeman  from  whom  I  received  the 
coinplaint  was  confined  in  an  airy,  well  ventilated  cham- 
ber, surrounded  with  every  comfort  which  the  tenderness 
and  opulence  of  his  parents  could  procure. 
'  In  addition  to  the  instances  above  mentioned,  I  have 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Abraham  Banker,  a  gentleman  of 
learning  and  intelligence,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Degroat  and 
his  wife.  It  appears  that  a  person  from  the  city  of  New- 
York,  by  the  name  of  Oswald,  had  engaged  lodgings  for 
himself  and  family  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Degroat,  an  opn- 
lent  farmer  upon  the  north  side  of  this  island.  Mr.  De- 
groat went  to  the  ferry  with  his  wagon  to  escort  the 
strangers  to  his  house  ;  and  upon  his  return  home,  rode 
next  to  Mr.  Oswald,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  close 
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conversation.  A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Os- 
wald, Mr.  Degroat  was  seized  with  yellow  fever,  to  which 
he  very  soon  fell  a  victim*  Mrs.  Degroat,  who  had  af- 
fectionately attended  her  husband,  was  also  attacked,  and 
after  struggling  with  the  disease  a^few  days,  she  followed 
her  late  companion  to  the  tomb.  Mr.  Oswald^  from, 
whom,  Mr.  Banker  is  convinced,  the  contagious  effects 
of  the  disease  were  received,  added  another  to  the  list  of 
mortality  in  that  family  ;  so  that  in  the  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  from  the  arrival  of  those  fugitives  from  the 
city,  the  house  was  swept  of  three  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  the  preceding  narrative,  I  have  related  such  facts  as 
have  occurred  in  the  circle  of  a  few  miles,  and  I  leave 
you  at  full  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  naay 
deem  expedient  to  the  public  good.  To  resist  the  force 
of  truth  cannot  be  the  object  of  any  individual  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine :  the  learning  and  the  talents  of  our  medical 
brethren  must  render  them  superior  to  every  sinister  con- 
sideration, and  I  feel  persuaded  that  their  united  wish  iis 
to  advance  the  health  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  crea^ 
tures,  and  to  diffuse  a  light  upon  a  subject,  of  which^  to 
'^y  the  least,  the  views  of  physicians  are  extremely 
imperfect. 

Accept,  dear  Sir,  the  assurances  of  my  regard,  with 
which  my  mind  is  impressed  toward  you,  and  believe  m^ 
to  be  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

RICHARD  CHANNING  MOORE5 

Dr.  D.  Hosac:k» 
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VI. 

Facts  relative  to  the  Effects  of  certain  Preparations  of 
Arsenic  in  Intermitting  Feversj  with  occasional 
Remarks.    By  Dr.  William  Currie^  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians^  Philadelphia^  &c. 

Though  arsenic,  when  taken  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
always  been  ranked  among  the  most  dangerous  poisons, 
particular  preparations  of  it  have  been  employed  by  em- 
pirics for  more  than  a  century  in  the  cure  of  agues  or 
intermitting  fevers.  It  appears  from  an  article  published 
in  the  3d  volume  of  the  British  Critic,  that  it  was  first 
introduced  into  regular  practice  in  the  year  1774,  by  Mr. 
Mowbray,  a  surgeon  at  Biggleswade,  who  foi:  a  small  sum 
purchased  from  the  widow  of  a  German  empiric,  a  re- 
cipe for  the  preparation  of  a  remedy  which  he  had  em- 
ployed as  ai  specific  in  the  cure  of  agues,  the  principal 
ingredient  of  which  was  arsenic. 

This  recipe,  Mr.  Mowbray,  with  becoming  liberality, 
communicated  to  several  of  his  medical  friends,  and 
employed  it  himself  with  great  success^  At  that  time 
Mr.  Mowbray  had  a  shopman  whose  name  was  Ed- 
wards, who  usually  prepared  this  medicine.  Edwards 
afterwards  setded  at  New- Market,  and  vended  it  under 
the  name  ef  the  ague  tincture.  This  remedy  was 
occasionally  adopted  in  the  hospital  practice  at  Staffords, 
in  the  yeai*s  1781,  2  and  3  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1783, 
Mr.  Hughs,  to  whom  Dr.  Fowler  pays  a  high  com- 
pliment for  industry,  attention,  and  abilities  in  his  pro- 
fession, informed  him,  that  he  had  tried  to  imitate  these 
ague  drops,  and  that  from  a  number  of  experiments  he 
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was  convinced  they  were  a  preparation  of  arsenic.  This 
information  directed  the  attention  of  Dn  Fowler  to  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  intermittents,  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
hint  given  bj  Dr.  Lewis,  he  thought  of  preparing  a  watery 
solution  of  it  by  means  of  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali^ 
After  trials  with  such  a  solution  of  different  degrees  of 
strength,  he  adopted  the  following  formula.  **  i?. 
Arsenici  albi  in  pulverem  subtlissimum  triti  ;  salis 
alkalini  jixi  vegetahilis  purijicati  singulorum  grana 
sexaginta  quaiuor  \  nquos  fontana  distillatas  libram  di^ 
midiantj  immittantur  in  ampullam  Jlorentinam  qua  in 
balneo  arence  posita  aqua  lente  ebulliat  donee  arsenicuni 
perfecte  splutum  fuerit ;  deinde  soiutioni  frigidas  addespi* 
ritus  lavendula:  compositi  unciam  dimidianiy  aqua  fontarut 
dtstiilatce  libram  dimidiam  plus  vel  minus  adeo  ut  sobi" 
tionis  mensurce  libra  una  accurata  sit  vel  potius  unictt 
quindecim  cum  dimidia*^ 

This  formula  Dr.  Fowler  employed  in  a  very  great 
variety  of  different  cases,  and  in  the  generality  x>f  them 
with  the  most  flattering  success.  In  some  of  the  cases, 
however,  when  from  inadvertency  or  other  circumstances 
it  was  administered  in  over  doses,  it  operated  as  a  violent 
emetic,  attended  with  griping  and  purging. 

In  seven  cases  of  periodical  head-ache  in  which  he  em*' 
ployed  it,  six  of  these  were  radically  cured  by  taking  from 
twelve  to  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day. 

He  frequently  used  it  from  ten  drops  twice  a  day,  to 
twenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  and  has  cured  agues  by 
both  extremes,  as  well  as  by  intermediate  doses.  The 
latter,  however,  he  found  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the 
former ;  but  this  superior  success  was  counterbalanced 
by  their  operative  effects  being  sometimes  troublesome 
and  distressing;  hence  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  in^^ 
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termediate  doses,  which  will  at  the  same  time  in  general 
be  found  to  be  sufficiently  successful*  He  recommends 
the  following  doses  of  the  preceding  formula  as  the  most 
advantageous  and  safe,  viz.  f 

To  patients  from  two  to  four  years  of  age,  from  two  to 
four  drops  ;  to  patients  from  five  to  seven  years,  from  five 
to  seven  drops  ;  to  those  from  eight  to  twelve,  from  se- 
ven to  ten  drops  ;  to  patients  from  thirteen  to  eighteen^ 
from  ten  to  twelve  drops  ;  and  to  patients  from  eighteen 
and  upwards,  twelve  drops  for  a  dose. 

These  he  directs  to  be  given  to  adults  in  a  tea-cup  full 
of  water,  and  to  children  in  a  less  quantity  of  the  same,  at 
stated  hours,  whether  they  coincide  with  the  paroxysm  or 
not,  three  times  a  day,  for  five  days.     At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  fits  being  suspended,  he  advises  the  use  of  the 
medicine  to  be  omitted  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
repeated  for  three  days,  to  prevent  a  relapse.     \^%en  the 
sensible  effects  of  the  medicine  were  troublesome,  he 
cither  omitted  the  medicine  till  that  effect  ceased,  or  added 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  laudanum  to  the  solution  to  relieve 
that  effect.     When  a  nausea  of  half  an  hour's  duration, 
«n  evacuation  extraordinary  a  day,  or  slight  griping  pains 
in  the  bowels  follow  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  ac- 
cording to   Dr.   Fowler,  they  scarcely  require    notice ; 
but  when  either  the  vomiting  or  purging  becomes  dis- 
tressing and  troublesome,  opiates  in  small  doses,  repeated 
as  the  symptoms  may  require,  generally  afford  effectual 
relief.    The  cedematous  swelling  of  the  face  and  eye-Uds, 
ivhich  sometimes  occur  a  few  days  after  commencing  the 
tise  of  the  medicine,  generally  subside  on  discontinuing 
3t ;  when  they  do  not,  its  removal  may  be  accelerated  by 
emetics  and  cathartics*    The  efficacy  as  well  as  safety  of. 
arsenic  in  intennittmg  fevers,  prepared  according  to  the 
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above  prescription,  is  not  only  supported  by  the  testimo^ 
ny  of  Doctors  Fowler  and  Arnold,  but  by  Doctors  Wi- 
thering, Willan,  and  Hamilton,  and  by  many  other  phy- 
sicians of  distinguished  abilities. 

It  has  also  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  college,  and  with  Dr.  Wistar  in  particular  ; 
especially  where  infants  or  yoimg  children  have  been  the 
subjects  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  frequently  employed  a  solution  of 
arsenic  in  water,  without  the  addition  of  the  alkaline  salt^ 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  equally  safe  as  well  as  effica* 
clous,  provided  the  solution  be  carefully  filtered  through 
paper  to  prevent  any  undissolved  particles  of  arsenic  from 
escaping;  In  no  case  that  he  employed  this  preparation 
did  he  observe  that  it  produced  any  permanent  ill  effect^ 
or  any  temporary  inconvenience,  except  nausea  or  griping 
and  tenesmus.  These  by  care  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
medicine,  particularly  with  the  first  doses,  which  were 
always  small,  were  prevented  from  becoming  trouble- 
some, or  in  the  smallest  degree  alarming.  It  is  probable^ 
however,  that  the  preparation  employed  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
from  not  being  united  with  the  alkali,  is  less  steady  in  its 
effects,  as  it  is  less  readily  diffusible  in  a  farther  quantity 
of  menstruum  than  when  in  a  saline  state* 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  the  state  of  Delaware  to 
give  powdered  arsenic  combined  with  opium  in  the  form' 
of  a  pill  or  rolls  in  doses :  to  an  adult  one-sixteenth  of 
a  grain  of  the  former,  and  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the 
latter,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  But  from  the 
distressing,  and  even  dangerous  effects,  which  have  been 
observed  by  different  physicians  to  have  followed  the  too 
frequent  or  incautious  exhibition  of  a  weak  filtered  solu- 
tion of  this  highly  active  substance,  and  from  its  well 
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known  corrosive  effects  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
stomach  in  an  undiluted  state,  I  cannot  think  it  warrant- 
able to  exhibit  it  in  that  form. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Sir  Ge6rge  Baker,  publish- 
ed in  the  third  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  London 
college  of  physicians,  that  though  a  medicine  composed 
of  arsenic  and  opium,  the  dose  of  which  was  a  very  few 
drops  in  water,  was  taken  by  some  people,  and  sometimes 
successfully,  in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  violent  vomit- 
ings and  dysentery  were  now  and  then  the  effects  of  it, 
and  in  one  case  it  was  followed  by  a  palsy  of  the  lower 
limbs. 

Dr.   Clark,  in  his  observations  on  diseases  of  long:, 
voyages,  says,  the  use  of  arsenic  in  fevers  sometimes  oc- 
casions  swellings   of    the   face,  and    other   distressing 
S}nmptoms. 

Doctor  Girdlestone,  in  a  communication  published  in 
the  15th  volume  of  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  says,  he  has  had  several  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing sickness,  pains  of  the  abdomen,  nasal  haemorrhage, 
cough,  icteric  symptoms,  and  dropsy,  induced  by  the  in- 
cautious or  too  large  doses  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic. 
One  child  lost  its  nails,  hair,  and  part  of  its  skin,  from 
this  solution,  which  a  lady  had  ^ivcri  to  it  in  improper 
doses.  It  occasioned  a  very  great  weakness  in  the  bowels 
of  a  gendeman  who  took  twenty  drops  of  it  three  times 
a  day,  for  more  than  three  months,  for  a  leprous  affection, 
without  curing  the  disorder  so  soon  as  may  generally  be 
done  with  much  smaller  doses. 

In  my  own  practice  I  have  seldom  employed  any  of 
the  preparations  of  arsenic^  when  the  patient  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  the  Peruvian  bark  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  it  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach  \  and  when  I 
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have  employed  it,  I  have  n6ver  ventured  to  prescribe 
six,  eight,  or  ten  drops  of  Fowler's  solution,  three  times  a 
day  to  an  adult,  without  regard  to  the  exacerbations  of 
the  fever,  and  from  one  to  four  drops  to  an  infant  or 
young  child.  ^ 

As  a  vehicle  to  administer  it  in,  Dn  Girdlestone  gives 
the  preference  to  an  agreeable  spicy  decoction  or  infu- 
sion ;  but  I  have  found  children  take  it  more  readily  in 
a  small  draught  of  sweetened, water,  and  when  it  has  dis- 
agreed with  the  stomach  or  bowels,  which  is  the  only  in- 
convenience I  have  ever  seen  produced  by  it,  I  have  di- 
rected it  to  be  given  in  a  draught  of  cinnamon  or  pep- 
permint julap,  with  the  addition  of  from  one  to  five  or 
six  drops  of  laudanum  to  each  do9|,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  patient  and  severity  of  the  symptoms. 

.  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  the  credit  due  to 
a  remedy  in  a  disease  which  frequently  ceases  without 
the  use  of  any  medicine  whatever,  or  after  the  exhi- 
bition of  such  as  cannot  possibly  have  any  share  in  the 
cure,  its  ce^ation  being  apparendy  occasioned  in  some 
instances  by  a  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, a  removal  of  the  remote  causes^  or  a  suspension 
of  the  proximate  cause,  in  consequence  of  some  sudden 
emotion  of  the  mind.  But  I  have  so  frequently  seen  the 
disease  in  patients  residing  in  the  marshy  tract  of  ground 
below  the  city,  in  seasons  when  the  complaint  has  been 
remarkably  prevalent,  leave  the  patient  so  much  sooner 
after  the  regular  use  of  this  remedy  for  five  or  six  days, 
than,  from  the  regularity  of  the  recurrence  of  the  pa- 
roxysms and  the  increasing  debility  of  the  patient,  I  had 
any  reason  to  suppose  would  have  been  the  case,  if  left  to 
take  its  own  course,  or  if  treated  by  any  of  the  remedies 
in  common  use,  except  the  Peruvian  bark,  that  I  have  not 
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the  most  distant  doubt  of  tlie  cure  being  produced  by  the 
operation  of  the  arsenic.  And  notwithstanding  the  idea 
of  danger  which  is  generally  associated  with  the  name  of 
arsenic,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  with  proper  caution 
and  due  attention  to  its  sensible  effects,  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  as  much  safety  as  many  other  medicines  in  com- 
mon use,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphate  of  copper, 
tartarised  antimony,  and  opium,  all  of  which,  in  certain 
doses,  are  destructive  to  life.  And  I  am  convinced  from 
my  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  se- 
veral eminent,  impartial  and  disinterested  physicians,  that 
it  is  a  very  efficacious  remedy  in  the  generality  of  the 
cases  of  regular  intermittents,  and  in  those  periodical 
head-aches  which  occur  in  the  season  when  intermittents 
are  most  prevalent. 

Dr.  Fowler  is  of  opinion  that  arsenic  is  also  a  valuable 
jemedy  in  cases  of  the  common  autumnal  remittent,  but 
as  I  have  never  tried  it  in  this  form  or  type  of  fever,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  say  whether  liis  opinion  is  correct  or  not ; 
but  admitting  it  to  be  so,  I  should  not  think  myself  justi- 
fiable in  prescribing  it  in'  any  case  where  the  debility 
and  other  symptoms  indicate  great  danger,  lest  from 
its  tendency  to  occasion  sickness,  griping  and  tenesmus^ 
it  should  increase  the  debility,  and  consequently  the  dan- 
ger, especially  as  under  such  circumstances,  the  fatal 
progress  of  the  disease  may  be  generally  arrested  by  in- 
jections of  bark,  the  liberal  use  of  wine,  and  the  applica* 
tion  and  frequent  repetition  of  blisters  and  sinapisms* 
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An  account  of  the  Minerals  of  Louisiana,  iy  Mn 
Brack£Nridge.  Communicated  to  the  Editors  by 
"VViLLiAM  Duane,  Esq*  of  Philadelphia* 

If  we  denominate  parts  of  the  United  States  by  their 
predominating  characters  and  qualities,  this  territory  may 
be  csilled  the  country  of  miner  ah, 

I  have  not  heard  that  gold  has  been  found  in  any  part  o£ 
the  territory ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  are  some  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  nearly  all  the  useful  ones,  in  great 
abundance.  I  have  heard  an  account  of  a  wonderful 
mass  of  platinOy  on  Black  river  ;  this  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tested, so  as  to  merit  much  attention*"^  It  is  the  prevsdl- 
ing  opinion  that  there  is  silver,  and  numerous  stories  are 
related  respecting  it.    Geographers  have,  for  a  long  time^ 


*  The  story  is  related  by  the  In^ans  and  hunters ;  it  lias  been 
adjudged  p^a/f'na  from  their  description^  but  if  such  a  thing  exists  a€ 
aU»  it  is  most  likely  some  other  metaL  The  weight  of  the  mass  is  so 
disproportioned  to  its  size,  as  to  afford  a  curious  deception  to  the 
Indians,  who  have  called  it  a  xpanitou  or  spirit ;  it  would  weigh  from 
their  account  several  tons.  I  have  noticed  tins  circumstance,  not 
with  a  view  of  giving  it  any  credit  or  importance^  but  merely  to  shew 
that  such  a  story  prevails 

The  idea  of  this  wealth  in  precious  metals  is  certainly  flattering  s 
but  the  experience  of  Spain  affords  a  salutary  lesson,  that  a  people 
may  possess  it  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  be  poor  in  every  thing 
else.  The  celebrated  Adam  Smith  has  very  justly  observed,  that 
it  is  labimr  w[id  industrif  alone  that  give  a  nation  real  -wedlth.    We 

should  be  richer  in  mines  of  iron  a^d  leadi  thui  in  those  of  gold  'an4 
silver. 
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agreed  in  placing  a  silver  mine  on  the  Arkansas  ;  and^ 
considering  the  precision  with  which  it  is  marked  on  the 
map,  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  some  of  our  enterprising 
Americans  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  A  hundred  pla- 
ces, where  there  is  said  to  be  silver  ore,  are  indicated, 
from  the  information  of  Indians  and  hunters,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  and  the  waters  of  White  river. 

When  we  consider  the  situation  of  that  space  between 
the  rocky  mountains,  the  Cordilleras,  (which  pervade 
New  Mexico)  and  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
a  conjecture  may  be  formed  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
attention.  Silver  mines  have  been  discovered  north  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  are  worked  by  the  Spaniards.  From 
the  resemblance  in  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
country  between  these  riiountains  to  the  Missouri,  and  the 
connection  of  the  diiFercnt  ridges  which  chequer  this  plain, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  same  minerals  are  found  ;  or  at 
least,  disappear  gradually  towards  the  north  and  the  north 
east.  The  volcanic  tract,  perhaps,  is  the  tract  of  rich 
minerals.  ThU  conjecture,  liowcvcr,  is  subaxitted  with 
difEdence. 

With  more  certainty,  I  will  venture  to  mark  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  the  mineral  tracts,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  them  as  traverse  the  territory.  Nearest  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  beginning  on  White  river  and  the  St.  Francis, 
with  its  main  course  and  diverging  branches,  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  and  six  hundred  in  length,  is 
the  tract  of  lead  mineral ;  certainly  the  most  extensive 
body  of  any  mineral  known  in  the  world.  On  all  the 
greater  rivers  that  traverse  this  tract,  the  mineral  shews 
itself  in  various  places  of  their  channels,  and  where  the  soil 
has  been  carried  off ;  on  the  Maramek,  the  Gasconade,  the 
Osage,  the  Mine  river  of  the  Missouri,  the  Missouri  it* 
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self,  on  la  riviere  des  Moines,  and  at  lengdi  strikes  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  Ouisconsing.  At  this  place  it  crosses 
the  river,  and  is  afterwards  seen,  though  not  in  great  abun- 
dance, in  the  places /ound  the  Michigan.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  but  that  all  this  tract  abounds  with  lead  mine- 
xal,  and  may  afford  thousand  of  the  richest  mines. 

The  lead  mines  at  present  wrought  and  productive,  are 
those  between  the  St.  Francis  and  the  Maramek,  about 
sixty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  and  'those  on 
the  Mississippi,  at  the  Ouisconsing  or  Prairie  du  Chien.    ' 
I  reserve  the  description  of  the  first,  for  a  separate  num- 
ber.    The  mines  of  the  Prairie  du  Chien,  -are  still  in  the 
lands  of  the  Sacs  and  the  Foxes,  aH4  are  wrought  by  them- 
selves  exclusively ;   this   is  rnnseqnently   done  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.     During  the  last  year  they  made  six 
hundred  thousand  weight,  which  they  disposed  of  to  tra-  - 
ders.     The  principal  advantages  of  these  mines  are  en- 
joyed by  two  or  three  enterprising  gentlemen  of  St.  Louis^ 
who  have   made  establishments  there ;    Mr.  Abraham 
Gallatin  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Forgus  Moorehead.     Both  these 
gentlemen  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  deserving 
of  much  praise  for  their  perseverance  and  enterprise,  in 
opening  this  new  and  advantageous  trade.     From  every 
account,  the  Sac  min^  are  the  richest  that  have  been  yet 
opened.  The  Indians  are  badly  provided  with  tools  for 
mining ;  a  hoe  is  almost  the  only  instrument  which  they 
use.     They  merely  scratch  away  the  soil  a  few  feet,    and 
the   mineral,   without    exaggpration,     may    be    said    to 
be  prized  up,    in  the  manner   of  stones  in  a   quarry. 
The  mode  of  smelting  is  equally  unskilful.    The  mineral 
is  merely  thrown  on  piles  of  wood,    and  afterwards   the 
y  lead  is  gathered  up  in  cakes,  in  the  same  shapes  and  forms, 
as  assumed  by  melte4  lead,  when  thrown  out  upon  a 
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The  volcanic  tract,  may  be  placed  west  of  the  last,  and 
extends  to  the  rocky  mountains.  It  was  formely  con- 
jectured, from  the  floating  of  pumice  stone  on  the  Mis* 
souri,  that  some  part  of  the  country  traversed  by  this  ri-  ^ 
ver  or  its  waters,  was  volcanic ;  it  is  now  nearly  reduced 
to  a  certainty.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  persons' 
who  have  visited  this  country.  Others  are  of  opinion, 
however,  that  the  bAtning  of  coal  banks  give  rise  to  these 
ideas.  Near  the  Mandans  smoke  is  emitted  in  many 
places,  and  by  putting  down  a  stick  into  the  fissure  from 
whence  it  issues,  fire  is  instantly  communicated.  I  think 
it  probable,  that  on  a  close  examination  of  the  couhtry, 
evident  traces  of  extinguished  volcanoes  will  be  disco- 
vered. Mr.  List  informs  me,  that  about  sixty  miles  from 
his  fort  on  the  Roche  Jaune,  170  miles  from  its  mouth, 
near  the  junction  of  a  stream  that  discharges  itself  into  the 
Roche  Jaune,  there  is  a  volcano  which  actually  emits 
flames. 

In  this  tract  immense  quantities  of  sulphur  can  be  pro- 
cured. It  is  not  only  found  in  caves  but  can  be  scraped 
off  the  prairie  in  the  manner  of  the  salt. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  mineral  bodies  that  are  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance ;  I  shall  now  mention  such  as  are 
dispersed  through  the  country  in  smaller  quantities. 

Copper  is  certainly  found  on  the  Mississippi,  between 
la  riviere  des  Moines  and  the  Ouisconsing  :  and  several 
other  places  in  the  territory  are  indicated.  There  is  ironj 
ore  on  the  St.  Francis,  the  Maramek,  the  Gasconade,  and 
the  Osage :  great  quantities  are  found  on  the  waters  of 
White  river.  On  the  St.  Francis,  there  are  huge  masses 
of  it  like  rocks.  Many  good  judges,  however,  do  not 
think  favourably  of  this  ore.  Specimens  of  antimony  have 
been  brought  in  by  Indians  and  hunters,  but  they  have 
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not  been  prevailed  upon  to  shew  the  places  \vhere  they  pro- 
cured them,  though -offered  very  handsome  rewards  ;  per- 
haps owing  to  their  general  belief  of  its  being  the  ore  of 
silver  or  gold.  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  examining  the  lead  mines, 
discovered,  that  the  miners  were  throwing  away  as  use- 
less, the  bland  ore  of  zinc.  Coal  is  found  in  a  variety  of 
places  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  abundance  of  this 
useful  mineral  will  be  discovered,  for  every  necessary  pur- 
pose, and  even  for  trade.  The  coal  banks  lately  opened, 
and  worked  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Morehead,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
promise  an  inexhaustible  quantity.  Nature  seems  to  have 
showered  her  gifts  upon  this  country  with  unparalleled 
profusion. 

Saltpetre  has  be^  made  on  the  Gasconade,  and  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  great  abundance  may  be  had  through- 
out this  country,  which  is  generally  limestone,  and  con- 
sequently cavernous  ;  in  caves  from  the  Missouri  to  the  • 
St.  Francis,  there  are  immense  quantities  of  a  pure  silex, 
as  white  as  refined  sugar,  and  so  much  like  it,  that  the 
difference  is  not  discernible  to  the  eye.  I  have  s^en  a 
deception  practised  to  a  stranger  by  giving  a  lump,  and 
passing  it  for  sugar.  It  crumbles  with  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers :  In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  of  importance.  A  beautiful  serpentine,  of  a 
red  colour,  is  found  between  la  riviere  des  Moines 
~  and  the  ,river  St.  Peter,  of  which  the^  Indians  make 
their  pipes.  It  is  soft  and  easily  cut  into  any  shape,  in 
the  first  instance,  but  soon  becomes  as  hard  as  marble. 
A  curious  circumstance  is  connected  with  this,  which 
is  noticed  by  several  writers.  The  Indians  of  different 
tribes,  no  matter  how  inveterate  or  fierce  their  animosi- 
ties with  each  other,  when  they  meet  here  it  is  always  in 
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peace.  At  this  place  of  general  rendezvous,  that  most  vui'* 
governable  of  savage  propensities,  revenge,  is  completely 
subdued.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  in- 
teresting facts  that  is  any  where  related. 

There  is  marble  in  the  territory  in  various  places  ;  it 
resembles  that  which  is  commonly  found  in  Kentucky;  but 
none  bf  the  superior  quality  has  yet  been  discovered.  On 
Bon  Homme  creek,  about  fifteen  miles  from  this  place, 
a  quarry  of  stone  has  been  lately  opened,  which  is  said 
to  equal  the  French  burr.  The  mill  stones  procured 
here  are  certainly  of  a  superior  quality. 

Earths  and  clays,  of  a  rare  and  useful  kind,  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  territory.  Gypsum  is  said 
to  be  discovered  on  the  Maramek,  and  in  the  district  of 
cape  Girardeau,  there  is  a  kind  of  clay  that  in  painting 
answers  the  purpose  of  ochre. 

I  will  conclude  this  sketch  by  noticing  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon that  has  been  observed,  but  without  attempting 
any^  solution,  leaving  this  to  the  learned.  On  the  St. 
Francis,  and  in  the  White  river  country,  subterraneous  ex- 
plosions have  been  heard,  and  their  effects  seen  in  seve- 
ral places.  The  report  of  the  explosion  is  like  that  of  a 
cannon  or  distant  "^thunder,  and  the  earth  and  rocks  appear 
to  be  convulsed,  as  though  by  the  force  of  gunpowder. 
The  rocks  blown  up  are  said  to  be  glazed  with  a  shining 
matter  of  a  metallic  appearance.  The  fact  is  well  attestcdL 
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Observations  on  Croup  :  Communicated  in  a  Letter  to 
Alire  R.  Delile,  M.  D.  Physician  in  PariSj  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Egypt  ^^c.  from  David  Hos  ack, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phy- 
,  sic  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  New- 
Tork. 

Kew-Tork,  /ime>8th«  1811. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  some  time  since  requested  tbt  to  communi- 
cate to  you  in  writing  the  observations  I  had  expressed 
in  conversation  relative  to  the  nature  of  Croup,  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  which  I  had  found  most  successful  in 
that  disease.  I  now  comply  with  your  request,  but  shall 
confine  my  remarks  chiefly  to  those  points  in  which  my 
views  of  this  subject  may  differ  £rom  those  usually  met 
with  in  medical  writings. 

The  various  names  under  which  this  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  authors  are  familiarly  known  to  you. 

In  common  language  it  also  receives  different  appella- 
tions :  In  Ireland  it  is  called  chock^  or  stuffing ;  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  croup  ;  but  more  usually  in  this  coun- 
try it  receives  the  name  of  hives,  a  corruption  of  the  term 
heaves,  which  is  probably  so  called  from  the  heaving  or 
violent  efforts  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
which  take  place  in  this  disease  during  the  process  of 
respiration. 

Croup,  according  to  the  definition  given  df  it  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  consists  "  in  an  inflammation  of  the  glottis,  larynx, 
or  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  whether  it  affects  the  mem- 
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branes  of  these  parts  or  the  muscles  adjoining."     In  one 
particular  this  definition  is  defective,  as  the  disease  is  not 
confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea,   but  also 
most  usually  extends  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
windpipe,  even  into  the  bronchia^,  and  to  a  degree  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  lungs.  The  effusion  of  the  lymph, 
or  other  materials,  constituting  the  membrane,  which  is  the 
effect  of  this  disease,  also  very  frequently  extends  into  the 
bronchiae,  though  of  a  less  firm  texture  than  that  part  of  it 
which  is  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea.  Some 
preparations  in  the  anatomical  museum  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege shew  this  fact.     My  colleague,  Mr.  John  Augusdne 
Smith,  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  uni-< 
versiiy  of  New- York,  also  informs  me,  that  in  a  case  of 
croup,  lately  met  with  by  him,  in  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  examine  the  parts  after  death,  he  observed  the 
meml^rane  to  extend  as  far  as  the  bronchise  could  be  tra- 
ced by  the  knife* 

Conversing  lately  on  this  subject  with  Dr.  3ard,  the 
president  of  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this 
city,  and  who  has  probably  been  more  conversant  with 
this  disease  than  pnost  practitioners,  he  informs  me,  that 
he  has  commonly  observed  in  those  cases  which  he  has 
examined  after  death,  that  the  membrane  extended  into 
the  bronchiae  as  well  as  the  trachea. 

The  annexed  engraving  exhibits,  ipi  that  part  of  it 
above  the  line  FF,  a  correct  view  of  a  preparation  in 
the  possession  of  the  professor  of  anatomy  in  Columbia 
college,  in  which  the  membrane  fprmed  in  the  trachea 
is  preserved  in  the  manner  represented.  The  portion 
below  the  line  FF  represents  the  same  membrane  ex- 
tended into  the  bronchiae,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Bard,  who 
pronounces  rt  to  be  ^  correct  representation  of  the  facti  aa 
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tiaet  With  by  him  upon  dissection.  To  my  friend,  Mr* 
Inderwick,  I  am  indebted  for  the  very  beaudful  drawing 
from  which  this  engraving  has  been  made."^ 

Dr.  Bard  also  remarks,  that  the  disease  is  not  even 
limited  to  the  trachea  and  bronchise,  but  that  the  lungs 
throughout  their  whole  substance,  to  a  certain  degree  par* 
ticipate  in  the  a£Fection  ;  insomuch  that  he  has  seen  those 
organs  rendered  so  dense  and  solid,  that  they  exhibited  in 
their  appearance  a  great  resemblance  to  the  firm  and 
dense  structure  of  the  liver,  instead  of  the  spongy,  loose 
texture  which  the  lungs  naturally  present* 

The  appearances  upon  dissection,  related  by  Dr# 
Cheyne  in  the  last  edition  of  his  valuable  workf  on  this 
subject,  correspond  with  the  observations  made  by  Dr« 
Bard  :  **  When  the  child  dies  after  an  illness  of  four  or 
five  days,  there  is  found  lining  the  windpipe  a  white  sub- 
stance, sometimes  of  considerable  tenacity,  varying  in 
thickness,  and  somewhat  in  density.  It  arises  at,  or  a 
little  below  the  larynx,  and  is.  prolonged  into  the  divisions 
of  the  trachea  :  and  generally  a  quantity  of  a  white  fluid 
like  purulent  matter,  with  which  they  are  filled,  is  seen 
Working  up  from  the  lungs<  The  inner  coat  of  the  wind" 
pipe,  to  which  the  membrane  is  attached,  is  inflamed* 

*  Explanation  of  the  pUaei 

«  » 

A  tiie  epiglottis. 

.    BB  the  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilag^C* 

CO  the  cricoid  cartilage  divided. 

DD  the  trachea  cut  open. 

£E  the  membrane  formed  in  the  trachea^ 

FP  see  above. 

GG  the  membrane  extending  into  the  broftchisbJ 
t  Pathology  of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  bronchia.  By  J<^ 
fiheyne>  M.  D.    Bdinburgh^  X$09.  p.  ^,  25. 
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Generally  the  mflammation  is  also  discernible  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  membrane  of  the  bronchia.  A  se- 
rous fluid  appears  to  fill  the  cells  of  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance. The  lungs  have  a  solid  feel,  from  the  intersti- 
tial effusion,  the  fullnesfe  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  pu- 
riform  fluid  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  There  is  little  or  no 
recession  of  the  lungs  when  the  thorax  is  opened.  There 
are  sometimes  evident  marks  of  increased  vascularity  in 
the  pleura  pulmonalis.  There  is  serous  e£Fusion  in  the 
pavity  of  the  thorax  and  in  the  pericardium.  The  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  are  in  general  unusually  full  of  bloQd.'' 

Dr.  Cullen  very  properly  observes,  that  croup  may 
arise,  ^^  first  in  these  parts,  and  continue  to  subsist  in  them 
alone,  or  it  may  come  to  affect  these  parts  from  the  cy« 
nanche  tonsillaris  or  maligna  spreading  into  them."  Thb 
observation  was  long  since  made  by  Dr.  Cullen,  and  has 
beeix  abundandy  established  by  the  cases  and  dissec- 
tions published  by  Dr.  Bard,  whose  treatise*  is  referred 
to  in  the  nosology  of  Dr.  Cullen,  under  the  head  of  cy-^ 
nanche  maligna.  Other  writers  however  do  not  appear 
to  have  ()aid  sufficient  attention  to  this  distinction. 

Some  years  since  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  a  case 
similar  to  those  described  in  the  valuable  treatise  of  Dr» 
Bard.  The  disease  began  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils,  but  was  soon  succeeded  by  ulceration,  attended 
with  foetid  breath  and  a  foul  appearance  of  the  parts  a£Fect- 
ed. .   About  fhe   third  day  the  inflammation  extended 


*  See  an  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  the  .Angina 
Sufibcativa,  or  Sore-throat  Distemper :  by  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  in  King's  College,'  New-York.    JV*ew'York,  8yo« 

1771. 
See  also  American  Philosophical  Transactions^  vol.  1.  p.  388. 
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into  the  trachea,  producing  the  hborious  respiration  and 
hoarse,  hollow- sounding  cough  which  cha,racterize  idio- 
pathic croup  ;  in  twenty-four  hours  it  proved  fatal*  The 
attending  physician  informed  me,  that  during  the  first  three 
days  the  child  had  not'  manifested  any  symptoms  denoting 
croup  ;  but,  as  in  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Bard,  they 
were  probably  induced  by  the  inflammation  and  subse- 
quent acrid  secretion  extending  from  the  tonsils  into  the 
trachea.  Since  that  time  I  have  met  with  several  instan- 
ces of  a  similar  nature  succeeding  to  malignant  sore  throat. 
Other  practitioners  in  this  city,  who  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  seeing  croup,  confirm  the  observation  that 
tfiis  termination  of  cynanche  maligna  is  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence*  Dr.  Bard  informs  me  that  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Essay  in  \77\  he  has  frequendy  observed  this 
disease  as  the  sequela  of  cjnianche  maligna.  Two  cases 
of  croup  supervening  as  an  accessory  disease  in  ulcerated 
sore-throat  are  also  related  by  Dr.  Ferriar  in  his  valuable 
paper  on  that  subject.  . "  Though  there  were  large  ulcera- 
tions in  the  tonsils,?  he  observes,  ^^  there  was  nothing  un- 
common in  the  symptoms  till  the  inflammation  extended 
to  the  trachea,  when  faint,  shrill  coughing,  hissing  respira- 
tion, and  resdessness  came  on,  which  were  soon  followed 
by  death."* 

Croup  also,  in  some  instances,  is  the  attendant  upon 
scarlatina.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  child  of 
Mr.  Peter  P.  Goelet,  of  this  city  ;  in  that  case  ulcers  of 
the  tonsils,  which  were  anended  with  considerable  in- 
flammation, and  an  acrid  offensive  discharge  preceded  the 
symptoms  of  croup  :  but  by  the  use  of  emetic  medicine 
the  patient  was  relieved  of  these  alarming  symptoms,  and 

t 

*  See  Med.  Hist,  and  Reflec.  vol.  3.  p.  205, 
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by  the  use  of  bark  and  yeast,  which  were  aftetwards  ad-» 
ministered,  bpthinternally  and  as  a  gargle,  completely  re- 
stored^  In  Mr«  Cheyne's  treatise  before  referred  to,  a 
case  of  scarlet  fever  is  recorded  which  proved  fatal^ 
in  which  the  membrane  was  actually  formed  as  in  croup^ 
and  was  removed  after  death  by  Doctor  Rollo,  surgeon 
of  the  Woolwich  hospital.* 

In  some  instances,  especially  where  ulcerations  take 
place  in  the  larynx,  croup  also  succeeds  to  measles*^  In  a 
case  related  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  it  also  succeeded  to  the  secon- 
dary fever  of  small  pox  ;  and  by  Dn  Underwood  it  has 
been  known  as  the  attendant  upon  the  putrid  thrush. \ 
Croup  also,  says  Dr.  Chejnie,  very  often  supersedes  a  com- 
mon  catarrhal  affection*  '  In  a  singular  instance,  Dr*  Fer« 
riar  also  observes,  that  he  has  seen  pneumonic  inflam« 
mation  converted  into  a  croup  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
disease.^  Dr.  Rush  remarks,  *^  I  have  seen  it  accompany 
as  wen  as  succeed  the  small  pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
and  apthous  sore-throat.  In  the  late  Dr.  Foulke  it  suc- 
ceeded acute  rheumatism.  The  late  Dr.  Say're  informed 
me  he  had  seen  it  occur  in  a  case  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
year  1798."^ 

With  these  facts  before  us,  therefore,  there  appears  to 
be  just  ground  for  dividing  this  disease  into  two  species : 
viz»idiopathicsLnd symptomatic  croup :  idiopathic  vfhereihe 
disease  is  primarily  and  exclusively  seated  in  the  trachea^ 


•  See  Cheyne^  p.  37.' 
t  Ibid.  p.  39. 

*  See  Diseases  of  Children^  4th  edit.  vol.  1.  p.  33&, 
J  Med.  Hist  and  Reflec  voL  3.  p.  205. 

S  Med.  Inq.  and  Obs.  vol.  3.  p.  376. 3d  edit 
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bronchiae  and  surface  of  the  lungs  ;  symptomatic^  where  it 
is  the  consequence  of  other  previous  diseases. 
'     It  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  but  denied  by  others, 
that  cynanche  trachealis  \s  an  infectious  disease. 

As  the  cynanche  maligna  and  scarlatina  are  communi- 
cated by  contagion  or  infection,  doubdess  they  may  also 
be  so  in  their  consequences  ;  and  in  this  way  croup  may  be 
transferred  by  those  diseases  as  the  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation. The  cases  related  by  Von  Rosenstein,*  in  evidence 
of  the  infectious  nature  of  croup,  were  probably  cases  of 
cynanche  maligna,  similar  to  those  described  by  Dr. 
Bard.  We  hence  see  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  obser- 
vation, that  "  when  a  physician  has  to  visit  more  children 
than  one,  with  a  croupy  affection,  in  a  family  or  neigh- 
bourhood, he  ought  carefully  to  examine  the  state  of  tho 
fauces.^\  But  that  idiopathic  cynanche  trachealis  is in-i- 
fectious,  I  believe  there  can  be  no  ground  for  supposing^ 
I  should  as  readily  believe  that  an  inflammation  of  th^ 
brain  or  of  the  pleura  should  be  thus  cpmmimicated,  as 
fan  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  trachea ;  and 
I  believe  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  fact  is  other-r 
wise.  In  the  numerous  families  in  which  I  have  pre* 
scribed  for  thi^  disease,  I  have  never  known  it  to  be  thus 
communicated,  either  to  the  attendants  upon  the  sick,  or 
to  other  children,  even  though  sleeping  in  the  same  room, 
and  frequently  in  the  same  bed  ;  but  I  have  more  thaa 
once  been  called  in  the  same  night  to  two  children  of  the 
^  same  family,  both  having  been  exposed  to  the  same  cause, 
and  especially  where  there  is  a  great  predisposition  to  at-* 
tacks  of  this  disease,  as  is  the  case  in  particular  families. 


*  See  Von  Qosensteln  on  the  Diseases  of  Children^  transliited  by 
?p{urmann. 

t  Page  19. 
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It  also  happens  that  when  a  child  has  suffered  one  at- 
tack of  croup,  it  becomes  liable  afterwards  to  repeated  re-, 
turns  of  the  same  complaint,  and  that  too  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  much  slighter  causes  than  had  induced  the  first 
invasion.    The  same  observation,  you  know,  is  made  of 
pleurisy,  sore-throat,  rheumatism,  and  most  inflammato- 
ry complaints.     I  am  credibly  informed  of  a  lady  who  has 
suffered  twenty-one  attacks  of  pleurisy.    How  much  more 
susceptible  of  impressions  is  the  sensible  membrane  lining 
the  trachea,  especially  during  infancy  t     But  happily  as 
this  sensibility  diminishes  by  age,  the  returns  of  the  dis- 
ease become  less  frequent,  and  when  children  arrive  at 
the  tenth  year,  it  is  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence. 

I  have  never  visited  a  child  upward  of  twelve  years  of 
age  in  this  complaint,   except   where  it  had    suffered 
previous  attacks  of  it ;  yet   in  some  instances,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  adults  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease.  • 
In  the  winter  of  1809,  I  was  called  out  of  bed  to  a  lady 
who  had  lately  removed'  to  this  city  from  the  state  of 
Virginia.     She  went  to  bed  in  perfect  health  ;  she  was 
awakened  by  coughing,  attended  with  pain,  and  a  sense 
of  burning  in  her  throat.     These  symptoms  were  soon 
followed  by  difficult,  hoarse,  and  laboured  respiration  ; 
her  husband  became  very  much  alarmed,  and  called  upon 
me   between   twelve  and  one  o'clock  :  I  found  her  ia 
great  distress,  coughing  almost  incessantly,  every  inspi- 
ration being  attended  with  the  peculiar  noise  of  croup* 
Her  cough  was  dry,  accompanied  with  the  usual  deep 
hollow  sound,  that  characterizes  this  disease  in  infancy* 
I  immediately  bled  her  freely  from  the  arm,  gave  her  an 
antimonial  emetic,  and  applied  a  blister  to  the  throat.     I 
also  left  directions,  that  if  the  difficulty  of  breathing  should 
continue,  to  take  a  dose  of  calomel  and  James'  powdet) 
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tOttiposed  of  five  grains  each,  every  two  hours,  ahd  to 
dilute  freely  with  warm  toast-water,  herb-tea,  or  barley- 
^ater,  which  are  the  drinks  I  usually  direct  in  this  dis- 
ease. By  these  means  she  was  relieved  in  a  few  hours* 
I  was  also  in  like  manner  called  upon  about  three  years 
ago  to  another  lady  attacked  in  a  very  similar  manner^, 
and  who  was  relieved  by  the  same  means  that  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  former  case. 

During  the  year  in  which  I  resided  in  Virginia,  in 
1790-1, 1  visited^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  a 
man  dying  with  every  symptom  characteristic  of  this  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Mitchill,  the  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  this  state,  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  crpup  in 
the  spring  of  1801,  during  his  attendance  at  Washington 
as  u  member  of  congress.  The  interesting  history  of  his 
case  is  subjoined.  But  there  is  an  instance  of  this  disease 
^ittacking  the  adult  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  as  it  de- 
prived our  country  and  the  world  of  one  of  their  most 
illustrious  citizens,  George  Washington,  late  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Most  writers  have  followed  Mr.  Home,  in  f'epresent- 
ing  the  disease  as  more  particularly  confined  to  maritime 
situations  ;  but  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  although 

-croup  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  on  the  sea  coast, 
where  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture,  and  the  changes 
of  weather   are  most  sensibly  experienced,   that  it   is 

•  s^  oftentimes  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the   country. 

X  The  publications  of  Dr.  Rush  and  Dr.  Currie,*  df  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  Steams,  6f  the  county  of  Albany,  in  the  state 


♦  Cunie's  View  of  the  Diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  with  AQ' Account 
of  the  most  approved  Method  of  treatin|^  them,  &c» 
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of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Archer,  of  Maryland,  affoid  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  for  they  have  described  the  disease  as 
it  appears  in  places  very  distant  from  the  sea.  Dr»  Cul- 
kn  observes,  that  it  is  met  with  in  inland  countries  as  well 
as  on  the  coast.  Most  usually  it  is  ascribed  to  cold  as 
its  exciting  cause.  It  is  true  it  is  frequently  produced 
during  the  severe  cold  of  winter  ;  but  as  far  as  I  hacve 
noted  Its  occurrence,  it  appears  most  frequently  upon  tlie 
approach  of  winter,  and  in  the  spring.  I  have  abo  ob* 
served,  that  during  severe  blowing  and  stormy  weather 
the  cases  of  it  are  most  numerous.  During  the  summer 
season  it  is  also  produced  by  the  same  cause.  I  have 
freq'uendy  traced  an  attack  of  croup  to  the  impmdait 
exposure  of  a  child  to  the  night  air  after  a  hot  day^  or  to 
a  stream  of  air  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  in  a  had  er  j 
window. 

This  disease  is  described  by  Dr.  Cullen,  and  by  meit  ' 
practical  writers,  as  consisting  in  an  inflammadon  of  tiie 
secreting  membrane  lining  the  trachea.  But  Dr*  Miibfy* 
Dr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Field,f  and  Dr.  Archer,  of  Ma- 
ryland, describe  two  species  of  croup  ;  one  infiammmiorff^ 
another,  which  they  denominate  spasmodic  croup.  Toa 
well  know,  by  your  residence  with  me  as  a  pupil  of  me- 
dicine, that  it  is  a  disease  of  very  frequent  occurrence  m 
this  cit)' ;  yet,  although  I  have  been  eighteen  yean  a 
practitioner  of  medicine,  and  in  that  time  have  Me-  ^ 
scribed  for  many  patients  in  this  disease,  I  have 
met  with  a  single  instance  in  which  it  assumed  the 
modic  character,  described  by  those  gentlemen, 
coropanied  by  g>  mptoms  of  local  inflammation. 


-! 


•  MilUp  on  Asthma  and  Hooping^migh. 
1  EOiuburyh  Practice  of  rhyaic.  toL  1.  p.  3S5. 
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Dr.  Bard|  whose  practice  has  been  more  extensive  than 
that  of  any  other  jAysician  of  this  city,  informs  me, 
that  from  the  year  1 762  to  the  present  time,  he  has  never 
met  with  a  case  of  croup  that  was  not  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  Dr.  Scott,  of  New- Brunswick, 
who  has  practised  medicine  with  great  reputation  in  the 
state  of  New- Jersey,  for  about  fifty  years,  makes  a  si- 
milar observation.  It  is  true  that  this  disease  attacks 
the  patient  very  suddenly,  and  that  in  its  commencement 
the  affection  of  the  throat  is  frequently  without  pain,  and 
is  attended  with  very  little  fever,  even  during  the  first  two 
or  three  hours  after  the  attack  ;  while  the  cough,  peculiar 
noise,  and  labour  of  respiration  which  characterize  croup, 
arevjery  considerable,  and  to  the  friends  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  apprised  of  its  dangerous 
consequences,  very  alarming.  Most  usually,  however,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  child  is  old  enough  to  express  its 
sensations,  there  is  a  sense'  of  pricking,  burning,  or  irrita- 
tion in  the  windpipe,  sufficient  to  denote  the  seat  of  the 
disease  ;  and  such  is  the  sensibility  of  the  windpipe  to  the 
impressions  made  upon  that  delicate  organ,  that  the  local 
aifecdon,  as  in  the  first  attack  of  pleurisy,  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  general  febrile  excitement  of  the  system  ; 
for  neither  the  pulse  or  heat  of  skin  are  much  affected 
during  the  first  two  or  three  hours  of  the  disease.  These 
lacts,  and  the  sudden  relief  which  the  patient  sometimes 
obtains  from  the  means  prescribed  during  the  first  stage 
of  the  complaint,  have,  perhaps,  led  the  authors  men- 
tioned to  consider  croup  as,  in  some  cases,  a  spasmodic 
disease  of  the  windpipe  :  sometimes,  too,  especially  whea 
occurring  in  a  delicate  habit  of  bod}',  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon domestic  remedies,  viz.  warm  bathing  and  warm 
drinks,  are  sufficient,  by  the  relaxation  they  induce  in  the 
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system,  to  restore  the  suppressed  excretions,  and  thereby 
to  remove  the  irritation  from  the  part  aflfected.  But  not- 
withstanding this  happy  termination,  it  does  not  follovr 
that  the  disease  is  only  spasmodic,  and  not  inflammatory  ; 
for  we  frequently  see  catarrh,  and  sometimes  even  inci- 
pient pleurisy,  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  diseases  exclu- 
sively of  an  inflammatory  nature,  removed  without  having 
recourse  to  the  more  active  remedies  usually  resorted  to : 
but  unhappily  this  disease  generally  attacks  children  of 
the  most  robust  habit  of  body,  and  if  not  immediately  ar- 
rested, terminates  in  violent  inflammation,  accompanied 
with  fever,  which  are  only  to  be  removed  by  the  most 
prompt  and  decisive  practice*  In  cases  of  this  sort,  to 
trust  to  the  prescriptions  ordinarily  directed  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  most  violent  spasmodic  afiections7  is  to  do 
nothing ;  it  is  worse  than  nothing ;  for  while  the  physi- 
cian temporises,  the  child  perishes.  Many  lives,  I  be- 
lieve with  Dr.  Ferriar,  "  have  been  sacriflced  to  the  ima- 
.  ginary  powers  of  assafcetida,  or  small  repeated  doses  oi 
antimonials,  from  unfounded  theories  of  spasmodic  con- 
striction attending  the  disease."* 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  is 
necessary  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  and  that  he  has' 
not  found  antispasmodic  medicines  of  any  use*  It  is^ 
therefore,  most  safe  for  us  to  consider  with  Dr.  Rush,  that 
all  the  varieties  which  this  disease  assumes,  "  are  the  ef- 
fects of  a  difference  only  in  its  force  or  in  its  duration/*, 
and,  to  continue  to  use  the  language  of  that  accurate  clini- 
cal observer,  that  "  they  all  depend  upon  one  remote  and 
one  proximate  cause."     It  also  fortunately  happens,  that 


■— i"*" 


*  Med.  Hist  and  Beflec.  vol.  3.  p.  210. 
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the  practice  which  is  found  most  effectual  in  inflammatory 
croup,  is  not  opposed  to  that  which  would  be  indicated 
if  the  disease  were  exclusively  spasmodic  j  on  the  con- 
trary, the  remedies  found  most  useful  in  counteracting 
inflammation,  are  also  among  the  most  powerful  antispas- 
modics. This  leads  me  to  add  some  further  remarks 
on  the 

TREATMENT  OF    CROUP. 

Writers  upon  this  subject  differ  as  widely  as  they  do 
about  the  nature  or  character  of  the  disease  ;  bui  none, 
in  my  opinion,  appear  to  have  sufficiently  discriminated 
between  the  different  stages,  in  which  the  remedies  they 
severally  recommend  ought  to  be  employed ;  even  Dr. 
Cheyne's  late  valuable  work,  and  which  contains  the  best 
pathology  of  this  disease,  is  in  some  degree  defective  in 
this  respect.  I  have  been  led  at  the  bed  side  to  distin- 
guish  three  distinct  stages  in  croup  :  the  first  may  be  de- 
nominated iht  forming  ^^o^e  of  the*  disease  ;  in  this  the  af- 
fection is  local ;  the  irritation  has  not  yet  extended  to  the 
whole  system  ;  the  child  even  sits  laughing  and  playing 
upon  the  lap  of  its  mother,  manifesting  a  very  unusual 
but  morbid  degree  of  exhilaration ;  its  skin  is  cool  and 
moist,  its  pulse  not  perceptibly  accelerated  ;  but  its  hoarse, 
hollow  sounding,  and  frequently  returning  cough,  its 
wheezing  inspiration,  its  restlessness,  and  especially  its 
cries  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  all  denote  to  the  physician 
and  parent  acquainted  with  the  disease,  the  consequences 
that  will  soon  ensue,  if  active  means  be  not  employed  to 
prevent  the  second^  ot  febrile  stage.  In  this  stage  the  whole 
system  partakes  of  the  irritation  ;  the  pulse  is  frequent, 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  respiration  hurried,  the  tongue 
covered  with  the  usual  white  fur  indicative  of  inflamma- 
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tion>  the  lips  and  cheeks  remarkably  florid,  the  cough 
frequent,  but  attended  with  a  more  acute  sound  than  that 
of  the  first  stage  ;  every  inspiration  too  is  attended  with 
more  uniform  wheezing  than  that  which  appears  in  the 
first,  when  occasionally  an  interval  occurs  in  which  the 
child  breathes  as  if  in  health.  But  in  this  second  stage 
no  such  inter\'al  is  perceived  ;  the  trachea,  bronchi*  and 
lungs  become  so  surcharged  by  the  circulating  fluids,  that 
the  child  has  not  even  a  momentary  relief  from  its  op- 
pression ;  and  in  a  short  time,  if  left  to  itself,  especially  if 
the  patient  be  plethoric,  the  countenance  exhibits  a  purple^ 
livid  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  apoplexy,  and  is  even  at- 
tended with  a  degree  of  stupor,  or  propensity  to  sleep. 
This  loaded  state  of  the  lungs  and  interruption  to  the  free 
return  of  blood  from  the  head  I  have  frequently  witness- 
ed in  this  stage  of  croup  :  if  the  patient  be  now  neglect-r 
ed,  or  the  evacuations  be  sparing  and  insufiicient,  an  eflfu* 
sion  from  the  exhalent  vessels  opening  into  the  windpipe,. 
bronchiae,  and  surface  of  the  lungs,  inevitably  takes  place*. 
In  the  two  former,  the  eflused  matter  assumes  a  mefld- 
branous  appearance,  probably  owing  to  the  forcible  pass- 
ing and  repassing  of  the  air  through  those  pretcrnaturally 
constricted  tubes  ;  but  in  the  lungs  themselves  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  viscid  fluid,  partly  resembling  both 
phlegm  and  pus»  When  tliis  eSiision  has  actually  taken 
place,  the  febrile  symptoms  sensibly  abate,  and  somedmea 
disappear  altogether ;  the  child  is  also  apparendy  free  from 
pain,  but  it  suffers  violent  paroxysms  of  cough  and  difficult 
breathing,  attended  with  an  irregular  and  spasmodic  re- 
spiration, as  in  asthma,  or  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  with 
similar  intervals  of  ease.  These  paroxysms,  in  young  chil- 
dren, continue  but  a  few  hours  before  dissolution.  But 
in  children  arrived  at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  they 
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frequently  continue  severri  days.  A  daughter  of  Gen. 
Morton,  whom  I  saw  in  cofnultation,  continued  to  stni^ 
gle  with  those  painful  paroxysms  at  least  four  or  five 
days  after  the  febrile  stage  had  terminated,  and  the  €f« 
fusion  of  matter,  constituting  the  membrane,  was  suppo- 
sed to  have  taken  place.  In  some  cases  the  impediment 
to  inspiration,  and  the  distress  attending  the  paroxysms 
are  so  great,  that  the  only  position  in  which  the  pa- 
tient can  respire,  is  with  the  head  thrown  back.  In  this 
situation  the  trachea  is  extended,  and  thereby  its  capacity 
increased,  and  adapted  to  the  membrane  which  it  encloses* 
In  some  instances  before  death,  general  convulsions  en- 
sue, which  speedily  terminate  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient. This  stage,  in  which  the  membranous  effusion 
takes  place,  I  denominate  the  membranous y  or  purulent 
stage  :  from  this  advanced  state  oF  the  disease  recove« 
rf  is  so  rare,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  it  might 
almost  be  denominated  the  fatal  stage  of  croup.  These 
distinctions  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  important  for  the  practi- 
tioner to  keep  in  view,  as  they  lead  to  important  condu- 
cdons  in  practice. 

They  teach  us  during  the  first  or  forming  stage  of  this 
disease  to  adopt  the  most  active  means  of  restoring  the 
suppressed  secretions  of  the  trachea  and  surface  of  the 
lungs,  jand  by  open  bowels  and  perspiration  to  guard 
against  the  general  excitement  of  the  system.  For  diis 
purpose,  when  called  to  a  patient  labouring  under  die  first 
Symptoms  4n  which  the  disease  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the  parts  primarily  affected,  it  is  my  practice  to  admi- 
nister an  emetic  composed  of  tartarized  antimony  and 
ipecacuanha  :  to  a  child  under  two  years  of  age  I  direct 
from  one  to  two  grains  of  the  emetic  tartar,  with  from 
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five  to  ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha  every  fifteen  minuted) 
until  it  operates  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  a  plentiful 
secretion  from  the  trachea  and  lungs.  It  is  surprising,  in 
some  instances  in  this  disease,  to  see  the  immense  quan*- 
tity  of  viscid,  ropy  phlegm  discharged  by  the  operation 
of  an  active  emetic  at  this  period  of  the  complaint ;  but 
when  this  discharge  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
cough  has  become  loose,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  na- 
tural secretion  being  restored  upon  the  surface  of  the 
parts  affected,  we  may,  in  most  cases,  consider  the  patient 
secure  from  danger. 

It  is  usual  with  many  physicians,  upon  these  occasions, 
to  administer  large  quantities  of  warm  water  to  the  patient^ 
under  the  operation  of  an  emetic  :  this  practice,  in  my 
opinion,  by  washing  the  medicine  out  of  the  stomach,  and 
diluting  it,  diminishes  the  nausea  and  general  relaxation 
which  it  otherwise  produces,  and  upon  which  its  benefi- 
cial effects  in  a  great  degree  depend.  Wheii  the  emetic 
has  no  other  effect  than  to  produce  vomiting,  I  immedi- 
ately direct  the  bowels  to  be  emptied  by  the  common  do- 
mestic injection,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  from  five  to  ten 
grains  to  be  given,  unless  the  child  may  be  completely  re- 
lieved ;  for  it  frequently  happens  that  an  emetic  alone, 
by  restoring  the  excretions  from  the  windpipe  and  lungs, 
and  the  other  evacuations  by  perspiration  and  stool  which 
it  creates,  affords  immediate  relief,  especially  if  the  phy- 
sician be  called  early  in  the  disease. 

.  The  same  result  is  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  his 
excellent  practical  remarks  on  cynanche  trachealis : 

*'  In  the  forming  state  of  this  disease,  which  may  be 
easily  known  by  a  hoarseness,  and  a  slight  degree  of 
stertorous  cough,  a  puke  of  antimonial  wine,  tartar  emetic, 
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ipecacuanha,  or  oxymel  of  squills,"^  is  for  the  most  part 
an  immediate  cure.  To  be  effectual,  it  should  operate 
ibur  or  five  times*  Happily  children  are  seldom  injured 
by  a  little  excess  in  the  operation  of  this  class  of  medi- 
cines. I  have  prevented  the  formation  of  this  disease 
many  hundred  times,  and  frequently  in  my  own  family^ 
by  means  of  this  remedy."! 

But  it  too  frequently  happens,  that  many  of  the  com- 
mon family  prescriptions  are  in  the  first  instance  employ- 
ed, and  much  valuable  time  lost  before  the  physician  is 
called  upon  ;  in  that  case,  if  the  febrile  symptoms  have 
already  manifested  themselves,  •  other  remedies  are  indi- 
cated. In  this  second  stage  of  croup,  such  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  circulating  fluids  to  the  part  affected,  and 
such  the  general  febrile  excitement  of  the  system,  that  the 
most  efficient  means  of  diminishing  the  plethora  of  the 
blood  vessels,  and  of  diverting  the  irritation  from  the 
part  affected,  become  necessary.  With  this  view,  the 
patient  should  be  bled  freely,  in  proportion  to  its  age  and 
powers  of  constitution  ;  say  for  a  child  under  two  years, 
.  from  two  to  four  ounces ;  from  two  to  six  y^ars,  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  ounces,  and  to  be  repeated  as  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  require.  Most  writers 
recommend  the'  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  jugular  veins ; 
^s  I  have  never,  even  in  the  youngest  children,  experi- 
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*  As  the  operation  of  thesquills  is  very  much  limited  to  the  sto- 
machy  and  does  not  produce  the  same  general  relaxing  effects  upon 
the  whole  system  that  are  produced  by  antimony  and  ipecacuanha^ 
and  having*  frequently  been  altogether  disappointed  in  the  emetic  ,ef- 
fects  of  it,  I  have  totally  abandoned  the  use  of  this  medicine  in  the 
first  stages  of  this  disease. 

t  See  Med.  Inq.  apd  Obs.  vol.  2.  p.  37?.  .3d  edit  1809.  Philad. 
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enced  any  difficulty  in  opening  a  vein  upon  the  back  of 
the  hand,  and  of  drawing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood 
from  that  part,  especially  after  immersing  the  hand  a 
short  time  in  warm  water,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to 
open  a  vein  in  the  neck  ;  and  as  the  child  is  generally  very 
restless  in  this  disease,  and  there  is  op  this  account  more 
hazard  in  opening  one  of  the  jugular  veins  than  those  on 
ifae  back  of  the  hand,  I  have  uniformly  preferred  the  lat- 
ter. It  is  also  preferable  on  other  accounts  :  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  from  the  jugular ; 
the  vein  cannot  be  so  readily  closed,  and  the  orifice  is  apt 
to  open  afresh  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  I  confess  I 
iread  with  surprise  the  observation  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  that  it 
it  difficult  to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  from 
any  other  than  the  jugular  vein.  Dr.  Ferriar  makes  a 
similar  remark,  '^  that  in  the  case  of  very  young  children, 
we  must  almost  despsur,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
procure  any  blood  from  them  by  the  lancet.'*  These  dif- 
ficulties I  have  never  experienced  ;  the  vein  on  the  back 
.  €>f  the  hand,  even  in  children  six  weeks  old,  being  always 
perceptible  to  the  finger,  if  not  to  the  eye. 

Although  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  small  bleedings  in 
croup,  let  me  here  take  occasion  to  express  my  disap* 
probation  of  the  practice  of  some  physicians,  especially 
that  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Bayley,  of  this  city. 
Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Dick,  of  Alexan- 
dria ;^  i  mean  that  of  bleeding  the  patient  until  faint- 
ing be  induced.  The  relaxing  effects  of  blood-letting  upon 
the  system  are  no  doubt  desirable  in  this  complaint^ 
and  were  probably  the  objects  which  the  advocates  of 
this   mode  of  treatment   had  in  view  ;  but  having  ob- 
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served  in  some  instances,  very  serious  and  permanent 
evils  to  the  constitution,  occasioned  by  the  debility  ivluch 
^is  profuse  evacuation  had  produced,  and  knowing  that 
even  the  most  violent  attacks  of  croup  will  yield  to  a  less 
excessive  evacuation  by  the  lancet,  when  conjoined  with 
other  remedies,    I  have  hitherto  objected  to  this  praic* 
tice  in  the  extent  it  has  been,  recommended.    After  blood- 
letting generally  some  partial  relief  is  immediately  ob- 
tained ;  respiration  is  less  frequent ;  the  peculiar  noise 
of  iilspiration  is  also  diminished ;  the  cough  becomes 
more  loose  and  yielding ;  the  skin  is  rendered  moist,  and 
the  puke  less  tense  and  frequent*     But  these  favourable 
symptoms  are  oftentimes  deceptive,  and  of  short  dura* 
tion  :  the  cough,  laboured  respiration,  and  heat  of  skin, 
are  perhaps  all  renewed  in  the  course  of  an  hour.    In  that 
case  the  antimonial  emetic  must  be  immediately  employed. 
Although  the  force  of  the  disease  may  haveljeen  greatly 
subdued  by  blood-letting,   the    alarming  symptoms  so 
frequently  return  that  I  am  now  in  the  constant  practice 
of  prescribing  the  emetic  immediately  after  blood-let- 
ting has  been  performed,  without  waiting  to  ascertain 
the  effects  which  the  bleeding  alone  might  produce  ;  if, 
however,  after  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  the  symptoms 
still  continue  violent,   I  usually  repeat  the  bleeding,  im- 
merse the  patient  in  a  warm  bath,  apply  a  large  blister  to 
the  throat  covering  the  laiynx  and  trachea,  and  adminis- 
ter a  cathartic  of  calomel,  from  five  to  ten  grains,*  repeat- 


*  Such  is  the  efficacy  of  calomel  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  that 
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some  practitioners  place  their  chief  dependence  upon  it  in  every 
staj^e  of  this  disease,  even  in  its  most  violent  forms.  Dr.  Steams,  of 
Albany,  a  physician  of  great  reputation,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been 
singularly  successful  in  the  cure  of  croup,  prescribes  it  in  connec- 
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ing  this  medicine  evety  two  hours,  until  it  produces  some 
sensible  effect  in  this  respect,  at  the  same  time  soliciting 
its  operation  upon  the  bowels  by  injections  pccasionally  , 
administered. 

These  several  remedies  having  been  employed,  and 
having  failed  completely  to  subdue  the  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  to  divert  the  irritation  from  the  trachea 
and  lungs,  I  next  direct  small  doses  of  caloniel  and 
James'  powder,  from  two  to  five  grains  of  each, 
to  be  given  every  two  hours  to  a  child  under  four  ^ 
years  of  age ;  but  when  sufficient  evacuation  from  the 
bowels  may  have  been  procured,  I  frequently  prescribe 
the\antimonial  wine,  or  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  in 
such  doses  as  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  nausea 
and  relaxation  {  with  these  I  occasionally  blend  a  small 
portion  of  laudanum,  where  it  may  be  indicated  either  in 
consequence  of  the  profuse  evacuation  by  the  bowels,  or 


tlon  with  the  cerated  glass  of  antimony,  at  the  same  time  adminis> 
tering  a  decoction  of  the  seneka  snake-root,  (pott/^ala  senega)  :  for  a 
child  of  a  year  old,  when  the  disease  has  assumed  its  most  alarming 
symptoms,  he  directs  20  grs.  of  calomel  WithSgrs.  ofthecerated 
g'lass  of  antimony ;  for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  the  dose  is  ii>creas- 
/  ed  to  25  or  30  grs.  of  calomel,  with  a  proportionate  increase  of  antimo- 
ny. This  combination.  Dr.  Stearns  observes,  generally  operates  two 
or  three  times  as  an  emetic,  and  as  often  by  stool ;  but  if  the  disorder 
continues  after  the  operation  of  this  dose,  he  gives  the  decoction  of 
seneka,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  eight  hours  repeats  the  dose 
of  the  calomel  and  antimony,  until  the  cure  is  complete.  In  common 
cases  he  remarks,  that  one  dose  is  sufEcient,  and  that  he  has  never 
found  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  four.  Dr.  Stearns,  considering 
croup  ^o  arise  from  a  torpor  in  the  absorbents  of  the  -  trachea,  and 
nbt  primarily  an  inflammatory  affection,  disapproves  of  blood- 
letting, "  as  a  very  hazardous  remedy,  and  which  ought  never  to 
be  prescribed  in  simple  cases  of  croup."* 

*  S«e  Coj^'s  Med.  Museum,  toL  5*  p.  I95v 
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livlicn  the  cough  may  be  v^ry  havAssing  to  the  patient, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case  when  the  febrile  symptoms, 
are  greatly  moderated  ;  in  other  respects  laudanum  should 
be  administered  with  great  caution  in  this  disease* 

The  physician  is  sometimes  called  upon  at  a  late  period, 
of  the  disease,  where  the  means  which  have  been  descri- 
bed have  not  been  employed  ;  or  if  they  have  been,  may 
not  have  succeeded,  and  in  which  the  third  stage  of  the 
disease  has  bpcome  apparent*  Respiration,  as  in  the  two 
preceding  stages,  is  still  laborious,  accompanied  with  the 
same  wheezing  noise  upon  every  inspiration  ;  the  cough 
also  continues  violent,  without  the  least  expectoration,  and 
returns  in  paroxysms,  in  which  the  patient  is  threatened 
with  immediate  suffocation  ;  the  countenance  exhibits  a 
blueish  livid  appearance,  at  the  same  time  that  the  patient 
manifests  the  greatest  anxiety  and  distress  ;  occasionally, 
however,  it  has  intervals  of  ease,  in  which  its  sufferings 
are  apparently  inconsiderable ;  but  these  intervals  are  of 
fihort  duration,  and  afford  no  prospect  of  relief,  for  the 
effusion  before  mentioned,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  a  membranous  matter  lining  the  trachea  and  bronchise^ 
has  already  taken  place*  In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  it 
has  occasionally  happened  that  portions  of  the^  membrane 
have  been  thrown  off  by  coughing,  by  which  the  patient 
has  happily  been  preserved.  Two  cases  of  this  kind  are 
related  by  Dr.  Home,  (p.  53.  54.)  which  have  induced 
him  to  hope  that  "  art,  though  not  in  the  way  of  internal 
medicine,  may  attempt  effectuating  die  same  end*'' 

But  although  nearly  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Home's  treatise,  in  whiqh  this  sugges- 
tion is  contained,  we  do  not  learn  that  in  a  single  well  authen- 
ticated  case  the  operation  of  opening  the  trachea  has  been 
Successfully  performed  j  and  when  we  recollect  what  has  al- 
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ready  been  stated,  th^l;  the  disease  is  not  limited  to  the 
trachea,  t^at  the  inflammation  and  effusion  of  matter  are 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
that  the  membrane  itself  frequently  extends  below  the  di* 
vision  of  the  trachea,  the  inference  is  plain  thaf  even  if 
the  membrane  alone  could  be  detached,  it  would  still  be 
doubtful  how  far  the  disease  would  be  reinoved  by  the 
operation.  In  one  case  related  by  Dr.  Home,  "  part  of 
the  membrane  was  thrown  up,  yet  the  patient  died.''  (p. 
53.)  But  although  it  were  certain  that  the  membrane 
was  confined  to  the  trachea  alone,  such  must  be  the  diffi- 
culty of  detaching  it  from  its  connection,  and  such  the  em- 
barrassments, from  the  restlessness  of  the  child,  the  con- 
stant movement  of  the  larynx  in  respiration,  the  discharge 

of  blood,  &c.  that  must  necessarily  attend  an  operation  of 
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this  sort,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  rest  the  whole  hopes 
of  relief,  even  in  this  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  upon 
the  use  of  internal  medicines. 

.  Calomel,  in  small  but  repeated  doses,  squills,  the  syrup 
of  onions,  the  seneka  snake-root,  ammoniac,  and  assa- 
foetida,  and  the  vapour  of  vinegar  and  water,  arc  the 
medicines  upon  which  I  am  inclined  to  place  most  re- 
liance at  this  advanced  pedod  of  croup.  As  they  are  a 
class  of  remedies  calculated  to  excite  the  secretion  from 
the  lungs,  without  impairing  the  general  powers  of 
the  system,  they  afford,  if  steadily  persisted  in,  the  best 
means  of  loosening  and  of  ejecting  the  membranous 
matter,  as  well  as  the  fluid  materials  effused  over  the 
surface  of  the  lungs. 

The  following  case,  related  by  Dr.  Rush,  of  the  g6od 
effects  of  calomel  in  the  advanced  stage  of  croup,  should 
incite  us  to  the  diligent  use  of  this  remedy,  even  after  the 
effusion  of  the  matter  constituting  the  membrane  has  been 
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ascertained  to  have  taken  place*  ^i^Th'e.  doctor  observes, 
^^  I  once  attended  a  man  from  Virginia  of  the  name  of 
fiampfield,  who,  after  an  attack  of  this  disease,  was  much 
distressed  with  the  stertorous  breathing  and  cough,  which 
belong  to  it ;  I  suspected  both  to  arise  from  a  membrane 
formed  by  inflammation  in  his  trachea.  This  membrane 
I  supposed  to  be  in  part  detached  from  the  trachea,  from 
the  ratding  noise  which  attended  his  breathing.  He  had 
used  many  remedies  for  it  to  no  purpose.  I  advisj^d  a 
salivation,  which  in  less  than  three  weeks  perfectly  cured 
him.*'* 

But  these  stimulant  remedies,  excepting  calomel,  they 
use  of  which,  in  the  first  stages  of  cr^ipup,  has  already  been 
noticed,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  confined  to  the  third 
stage  of  this  disease.  Many  families^  in  this  city,  and 
some  physicians  too,  are  in  habits  of  prescribing  the  sy^ 
rup  of  onions  in  all  stages  of  croup,  without  discrimina- 
tion '  So  powerful  a  stimulant  cannot  certainly  be  ad- 
ministered with  safety  where  blood-letting  and  other 
means  of  reducing  the  increased  excitement  of  the  system 
are  indicated.  Dr.  Archer,  of  Maryland,  has  rendered 
an  important  service  to  medicine  by  introducing  into  ge« 
neral  use  the  polygala  senega,  as  a  remedy  in  croup.  Hi- 
therto, however,  it  has  certainly  disappointed  the  expec- 
tations of  most  practitioners,  because  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed indiscriminajtely  in  every  stage  of  the^  disease  ; 
whereas,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  useful  in  exciting 
the  vessels  of  the  trachea  and  lungs  to  a  powerful  excre- 
tion of  the  materials  oppressing  them  in  Jthc  last  stage  of 
croup,  it  is  certainly  a  hazardous  prescription  when  those 
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organs  are  pretematur^ly  excited,  as  they  are  both  in  the 
forming  and  febrile  stages  of  this  disease.  Lest  you  may 
not  have  seen  Dr.  Archer's  treatise,  I  subjoin  his  for- 
mula for  preparing  and  administering  this  medicine :  he 
observes, 

•'  The  decdction  of  the  root  is  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  generally  seen  it  used ;  the  strength  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  physician :  it  must  be  so  strong,  as  to  act 
sensibly  on  his  own  fauces,  in  exciting  coughing,  &c. 
Half  an  ounce  of  the  root  of  seneka,  bruised  and  siitimer- 
ed  in  a  close  vessel  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  until  reduced 
to  four  ounces,  will  probably  in  most  cases  be  sufficiently 
strong.  A  teaspoonful  of  this  to  be  given  every  half 
hour  or  hour,  as  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  de-r 
mand;  and  during  these  intervals  a  few  drops  occasion-; 
^ly,  to  keep  up  a  sensible  action  of  the  medicine  in  the 
fauces,  until  it  acts  as  an  emetic  or  cathartic  ;  then  re- 
peated in  small  quantities,  and  so  frequently,  as  to  keep 
up  a  constant  stimulus  in  the  mdiith  and  throat.**  (p.  33, 
34.)  "  The  powder,"  he  adds,  *'  has  lately  been  used  in 
doses  of  four  or  five  grains,  mixed  in  a  little  Vater,  with 
effects  equally  pleasing  as  the  decoction.'* 

For  the  same  reason  that  stimulant  remedies  are  thus 
indicated,  blood-letting,  emetics,  the  warm  bath,  and  such 
other  medicines  as  relax  and  debilitate  the  system,  and 
which  were  indicated  during  the  two  first  stages,  ought 
in  this  to  be  prohibited  ;  for  in  this  debilitated  state  of  the 
system  they  not  only  diminish  the  power  of  secretion,  but 
of  ejecting  the  matter  secreted.  If  circumstances,  how- 
ever, should  indicate  an  emetic  in  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  decoction  of  seneka  should  prove  insuffi- 
cient, the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  cppper  is  certainly  prefer- 
able to  that  of  antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  the  former  be- 
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ingless  debilitating,  while  they  afl<9rd  all  the  advantage 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  mechanical  operation 
of  vomiting,  and  which  is  all  that  can  be  desired  at  this 
advanced  period  of  the  disease  ;  at  this  time  it  is 
also  necessary  to  sustain  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient by  liiore  nutritious  food  than  is,  proper  in  the 
first  stages ;  a  cup  of  sago,  arrow  root,  chicken  soup^ 
or  Weak  wine  whey,  are  now  indicated ;  but  the  latter 
should  be  carefully  abstained  from  during  the  inflamma- 
tory stages  of  this  disease,  when  the  patient  should  be 
confined  to  such  drinks  and  nourishment  as  are  least  cal* 
culated  to  excite  the  system.  Seeing  then,  that  so  little 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  third  stage  of  croup,  we  are 
taught  the  importance  of  very  active  treatment  during 
the  first  and  second  stages  of  this  disease* 

As  you  have  had  an  opportunity,  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  your  medical  studies  in  this  city,  of  witnessing  the 
practice  I  have  recommended,  you  can  bear  testimony  to 
its  success  in  those  cases  in  which  advice  is  called  for  ia 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Candour,  however, 
obliges  me  to  acknowledge,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
practice  I  have  lost  two  patients  in  this  complaint :  the 
one  in  the  month  of  September,  1797 ^  a  child  of  Mr» 
Nexsen  ;  the  other,  in  April,  1808,  a  child  of  Mr.  Her- 
man Hendricks  of  this  city.  Generally  speaking,  I  con- 
sider croup  in  its  early  stage  as  much  under  the  controul 
of  the  remedies  which  have  been  enumerated,  as  a  pleu- 
risy or  any  other  inflammatory  disease.  But  as  Dr.  Fer- 
riar  justly  remarks,  **  if  the  alarming  symptoms  are  not 
mitigated  during  the  first  six  hours,  the  disease  will  gene** 
rally  prove  fatal."^ 
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If  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  interesting  subject 
may  have  any  claims  to  your  attention,  or  be  found 
of  importance  in  the  treatment  of  croup,  it  will  afford 
me  pleasure  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with 
your  request. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  with  great  regard, 
Yours,  &c. 

DAVID  HOSACK, 
Dr*  Delile. 


'  JDr.  MitchiWs  description  of  his  own  Cast  of  Croup. 

New-York,  August  23, 1810. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  the  queries  proposed  in  your  letter 
of  the  20th  instant,  concerning  the  occurrence  of  croup  in 
adult  persons,  I  offer  ypu  a  brief  account  of  my  own  case. 
I  regret  that  some  notice  of  it,  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  cannot  now  be  found. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1801  I  suffered  a  violent  at- 
tack of  a  disease  in  the  trachea,  which  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  call  croup.  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  particular 
exposure  or  accident  that  brought  it  on.  Its  commence- 
ment was  more  like  catarrh  than  any  other  disorder.  *  In 
its  progress,  there  was  an  extraordinary  secretion  of 
slime.  Very  little  of  this  came  from  the  pharynx,  fauces^ 
or  posterior  nares.  It  proceeded  from  the  glottis,  la- 
rynx, and  trachea.  Scarcely  any  portion  of  it  was  se- 
creted below  the"  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  thorax. 
The  quantity  was  excessive.  It  might  almost  be  imagined 
that  all  the  fluids  of  my  body  had  rushed,  with  one  onset, 
to  these  parts.  The  toughness  of  the  phlegm  rendered  it 
vety  difficult  for  me  to  dislodge  itt    There  was  in  it  a 
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manifest  tendency  to  thicken  and  concrete.  This  dispo- 
sition might  have  been  increased  by  absorption  and  evapo- 
ration. 

Though  the  mucus  of  this  tenacious  quality  was  so 
profusely  poured  out,  there  was  no  great  irritation  in  the 
parts  which  it  inundated.  By  this  I  mean,  that  I  was  not 
imder  any  necessity  to  cough  constantly.  Had  there 
been  no  other  evacuation  than  that  arising  from  the  in- 
voluntary action  of  the  diseased  organ,  I  must  very  soon 
have  been  suffocated.  The  fluids  would  have  accumula- 
ted and  thickened,  and  eventually  it  might  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  cleared  away  the  adhesive  and 
inspissated  mass. 

The  exercise  of  my  will,  alone,  saved  me  from  a  stop- 
page of  my  breathing.  Knowing  the  consequences  of  a 
stagnation  and  concretion  of  the  fluids  in  the  windpipe,  I 
exerted  myself,  with  all  my  powers,  to  keep  the  passage 
open.  My  efforts  to  hawk  were  exceedingly  laborious^ 
and  almost  incessant.  The  quantity  voided  by  spitting 
was  enormous.  By  calling  into  action  all  the  muscles 
over  which  I  had  any  volition,  I  promoted  the  discharge. 
1  have  no  doubt  that  by  practice  I  acquired  the  power  of 
making  the  muscles  co-operate  more  exactly  in  dislodg- 
ing jhe  secretion  ;  and  I  aided  the  internal  voluntary  ef- 
forts by  the  application  of  my  fingers  to  the  outside  of  the 
assailed  parts  ;  by  a  well  directed  pressure,  the  mucus  ad- 
hering to  the  inside  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  was  brought 
more  within  the  current  of  the  expelled  air,  and  was  in 
greater  quantity  expelled  with  it.  I  withheld  an  epis- 
pastic,  because  I  thought  it  would  interrupt  the  use  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  my  fingers.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  sup- 
pose my  disease  the  croup,  inasmuch  as  I  bad  no  soreness 
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nor  swelling  of  my  throat,  nor  was  I  sensible  either  of  the 
chiUs  or  heats  of  a  fever  ;  my  lungs  were  not  oppressed 
with  inflammatory  action,  and  my  breathing,  as  far  as  the 
moving  powers  of  the  chest  and  the  action  of  the  lungs  them* 
selves  were  concerned,  v/as  performed  as  freely  as  ever. 

The  remedies  which  I  employed  in  so  formidable  a 
disease  were  few.  I  had  the  aid  of  cathartics  ;  I  rigidly 
abstained  from  all  manner  of  food  and  drink,  imtil  my 
symptoms  abated.  I  was  bled  once  from  the  arm  by  my 
friend.  Dr.  V.  Seaman.  But  my  principal  dependance 
was  placed  on  the  excretion  of  the  overflowing  humors, 
under  the  direction  of  my  will ;  and,  without  this,  I  do 
not  know  how  I  could  have  lived  many  hours.  Had  an 
infant,  a  child,  or  any  person  unable  to  have  cleared  the 
Idrynx,  been  seized  as  rudely  as  I  was,  death  must  have 
ensued,  after  a  series  of  symptoms  which  almost  every 
practitioner  would  have  ascribed  to  cynanche  trachealis* 
This  disease  has  a  name  more  significant  and  appropriate 
than  usual ;  for  it  is  really,  as  its  generic  and  specific 
terms  import,  a  malady  *'  which  kills  by  strangling,  or  in* 
tercepting  the  passage  of  the  air  to  and  from  the  lungs 
through  the  windpipe."  The  reason  therefore  is  apparent 
wherefore  grown  persons  are  not  more  frequently  the 
victims  of  croup.  They  relieve  themselves  by  hawking 
and  spitting,  and  partly  also  by  coughing  and  raising  ;  and 
if  infants  and  children  could  detach  the  tenacious  fluids 
in  the  same  way,  there  would  be  fewer  instances  of  mor- 
tality among  them.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  reco- 
veries which  happen  in  consequence  of  sometimes  dis* 
lodging  the  secreted  substance,  even  after  it  has  acquired 
the  firmness  of  a  membrane. 

It  appears  to  me  from  the  observations  I  have  made  on 
croup,  that  adults  have  no  exemption  from  it ;  they  suf- 
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fcr  the  disease  more  frequently  than  is  generally  sup-, 
posed ;  but  among  this  class  of  patients  the  fatal  termina- 
tion is  more  rare,  on  account  of  their  ability  to  extricate 
from  the  trachea  its  morbid  lining.  Notwithstanding 
which,  there  occurs  now  and  then  a  case,  wherein,  from 
a  want  probably  qf  expectorating  power,  the  croup  de- 
stroys even  adults.  Hence  we  understand  how  the  disease, 
which  in  an  individual  of  tender  age  might  be  croup,  is 
in  a  person  of  advanced  years  generally  denominated  a 
cold,  and  confounded  with  the  diversified  forms  of 
catarrh. 

This  sentiment  I  had  entertained  from  my  own  obser- 
vations and  sufferings,  before  you  suggested  to  me  that  it 
had  been  countenanced  by  Michaelis.  Though  I  remem- 
ber that  gentleman^  I  had  no  reco)|ection  oif  the  passage 
in  his  dissertation  on  the  membranous  or  polypose  angina, 
which  ascribes  the  ^Qditer  fatality  of  the  croup  in  children 
to  their  inability  to  throw  off  the  secreted  fluid,  and  attri- 
butes greater  frequency  of  it  to  adults  than  is  generally 
believed,  the  latter  excreting  it  before  it  forms  a  film  or 
membrane. 

This  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  children,  and  progresses 
from  bad  to  worse,  through  all  its  stages,  presents,  as  you 
know,  a  most  afflicting  spectacle.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
incipient  hoarseness,  the  sonorous  wheezing,  the  playful 
intervals,  the  distressful  croaking,  the  suffocating  anguish, 
and  the  premature  death  of  Robert,  the  fifth  son  of  my 
most  excellent  mother,  who,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was 
overpowered  by  the  accumulation  of  fluids  in  the  trachea, 
too  viscid  for  him  to  bring  up. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  investigation,  I  remain, 
with  much  esteem  and  regard,  your*s, 

SAM.  L.  MITCHILL. 
-  To  Dr.  David  Hosack. 
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Art.  I.  An  Essay  on  the  Varieties  of  Complexion  and 
Figure  in  the  Human  Species  :  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
S'rANHOl>E  Smith,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.  President  of  the 
College  of  New-Jersey^  and  Fellow  of  the  American 
^  Philosophical  Society^  ^c.  &fc.  2d  edit.  J.  Simpson 
and  Co.  New-Brunswick,  S.  Whiting  and  Co.  New- 
York.  1810. 

The  learned  author  of  this  essay  submitted  to  the  public 
a  disquisition  on  this  siAject,  held  before  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1 787.  This 
work  was  well  received  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
an  edition  of  it  was  published  in  Great  Britain,  with  addi- 
tional notes,  which  is  quoted  with  great  respect  by  the  editors 
.  of  the  British  Encyclopedia.  The  present  work  contains 
a  more  extensive  elucidation  of  the  same  principles,  sup- 
porting them  by  a  more  ample  collection  of  facts,  drawn 
from  the  general  history  of  the  human  species,  and,  in 
many  instances,  from  the  physiology  of  other  animal  na- 
tures. This  we  think,  has  been  accomplished  in  a  manner 
that  must  prove  satisfactory  to  every  genuine  lover  of  phy- 
sical truth.  Our  first  conclusions,  on  a  superficial  inspec- 
tion of  nations  who  differ  most  widely  from  one  another, 
both  in  corporeal  and  mental  attributes,  would  probably  be 
unfavourable  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species. 
But  when  we  recollect  the  various  changes  which  the  ani- 
mal, as  well  as  the  vegetable  tribes,  are  seen  to  undergo 
by  the  influence  of  climate,  soil,  and  culture,  we  perceive 
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the  propriety  of  subjecting  the  question  to  a  new  and  more  * 
deliberate  examination* 

The  author,  before  proceeding  directly  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  physical  and  moral  causes,  from  the  operation 
of  which  he  derives  the  principal  varieties  of  mankind, 
makes  some  preliminary  observations  in  order  to  strength- 
en, by  speculative  probabilities,  the  practical  argument 
from  fact  by  which  he  afterwards  confirms  the  unity  of 
the  species.  *'  DiflPerent  species,"  says  he,  "  must  be  sub- 
ject to  different  laws,  both  in  the  physical  and  the  moral 
constitution  of  their  nature.  The  whole  philosophy  of 
man,  therefore,  is  confounded  by  that  hypothesis  which 
divides  the  kind  into  various  species  radically  different 
from  one  another.  The  laws  of  morals,  designed  to  regu- 
late the  mutual  intercourse  of  mankind,  we  derive  from 
examining  our  own  nature,  or  collecting  the  common  sen- 
timents of  men  in  society,  united  together  by  a  common 
system  of  feelings  and  ideas.  But  how  shall  we  apply 
rules  derived  from  these  sources  to  different  nations,  and 
to  different  individuals  whose  moral  principles,  resulting, 
in  like  manner,  from  the  constitution  of  their  natures 
respectively,  may  be  as  various  as  their  several  aspects  i 
Varieties  may.  be  created  in  the  same  species,  either  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  by  vairying  their  culture, 
and  sometimes,  by  transferring  them  to  a  different  soil  or 
climate :  but  to  all  such  varieties,  where  there  is  no  radi- 
cal diversity  of  kind^  the  same  general  laws  will  apply* 
To  man,  in  like  manner,  may  be  applied  the  same  gene- 
ral principles  of  moral  and  physical  action,  if  it  be  ascer- 
tained that,  amidst  all  their  differences,  there  exists  only 
one  original  species.  But,  destroy  this  unity,  and  no  cer- 
tain and  universal  principles  of  human  nature  remain.'^ 
3ssay^  p.  \lj  12. 
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The  author,  in  the  next  place,  very  reasonably  demands^ 
of  those  who  maintain  that  there  are  different  species  of 
men,  to  point  out  their  distinctive  properties.  "  By  what 
criterion,"  he  asks,  "  shall  we  distinguish  them  ?  What  is 
their  number  ?  Where  do  they  now  exist  pure  and  un* 
mixed  ?  Philosophers,"  he  remarks,  "  have  never  been  able 
to  ^ive  to  these  questions  such  precise  and  definite  solu- 
tions as  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  inquisitive  and  discrimi- 
nating mind."  p.  12, 13.  To  assume  the  existence  of  dif- 
ferent species,  therefore,  he  justly  concludes  to  be  contra- 
ry to  the  principles  of  true  science. 

Dr.  Smith  next  combats  the  doctrine  of  the  primeval 
and  absolute  savagism  of  all  the  tribes  of  mankind.  This 
opinion,  which  is  generally  connected  with  the  denial  of 
the  identity  of  the  human  species,  was,  probably^  derived 
to  the  philosophers  from  the  Grecian  poets,  the  primitive 
masters  of  western  science,  who  took  their  type  of  the  first 
men  from  the  aboriginal  savages  of  their  own  country* 
It  was  the  natural  offspring  of  that  contingent,  fatal,  or 
physical  origin  from  heat  and  moisture,  which  they  ascri- 
bed to  the  human  race,  as  well  as  to  other  animal  natures* 
President  Smith  maintains  that  this  absolute  and  deplorable 
state  of  savagism,  of  which  there  is  no  example  among  tl>e 
rudest  tribes  of  the  earth,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  most 
authentic  monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  ancient  history  ; 
but  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  the  present  existence 
of  the  arts,  as  we  see  them  established  in  civilized  nations^ 
or  even  the  existence  of  man.  Many  of  the  reflections 
on  this  subject  will  recommend  themselves  to  the  reader 
by  their  originality,  not  less  than  by  their  justice. 

"  All  the  earliest  monuments  of  nations,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  fix  their  origin  about  the  middle  regions  of  Asia, 
and  present  man  to  us  in  a  state  already  civilized.     From 
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this  center  we  perceive  the  radiations  of  the  race  gradu- 
ally shooting  themselves  towards  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.'*  p.  16,  17.  But  on  the  supposition  of  that  state 
of  savagism  described  by  the  philosophers  and  poets  just 
mentioned,  and  which,  if  we  reject  the  ideas  of  revela- 
tion, is  the  only  real  picture  of  man  sprung  from  the  re- 
cent  earth  by  accident,  or  by  the  necessary  laws  of  phj^- 
sical  attraction  and  combination,  Dr.  Smith  continues^ 
^'  Hardly  is  it  possible  that  siich  a  man,  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  hew  world,  in  the  midst  of  its  forests  and  its 
marshes,  capable  of  reason  indeed,  but  without  having 
formed  any  principles  to  direct  its  exercise,  should  have 
been  able  to  preserve  his  existence.'*  p.  17.  *'  Nature  has 
furnished  the  inferior  aniihals  with  many  and  powerful  in- 
stincts to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  their  food,  and  with 
natural  instruments  peculiarly  adapted  to  enable  them, 
either  by  climbing  the  forest  tree  for  its  fruits,  or  by  dig- 
ging in  the  earth  for  nutritious  roots,  to  obtain  it  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  the  sustenance  of  life  ;  but  man,  desti- 
tute of  the  nice  and  accurate  instincts  of  other  animals,  as  - 
well  as  of  the  effectual  means  which  they  possess  of  pro-* 
curing  their  provision,  must  have  been  the  most  forlorn 
of  all  creatures,  although  destined  to  be  lord  of  the  crea- 
tion, unless  we  suppose  him,  like  the  primitive  man  of  the 
sacred  scriptures,  placed  in  a  ricfi  garden,  which  oiFered 
him,  at  hand,  its  abundant  and  spontaneous  fruits.  Cast 
out,  an  orphan  of  nature,  naked  and  helpless,  into  the 
savage  forest,  he  must  have  perished  before  he  could  have 
learned  how  to  supply  his  most  immediate  wants.^  p.  18* 
Again,  **  Reason,  the  supreme  prerogative  of  our  nature, 
and  its  chief  distinction  from  that  of  the  inferior  animals, 
could  have  availed  him  litde  in  that  emergency.  It 
would  have  required,  in  order  to  its  Qxercise,  a  knowledge 
Vol.  II.  K 
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of  principles  and  of  the  nature  of  the  objects  around  him, 
which  could  have  been  the  result  only  of  time,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  experience.     In  the  mean  time,  that  recent 
mass  of  orgiinized  matter,  called  a  man,  would  probably 
have  perished."  p.  19.     Here  the  doctor  draws  a  proper 
contrast  between  this  helpless  being  and  the  savage  tribes 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  particularly  the  abori- 
ginals of  America,   who  have  ii^herited  by  tradition  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  most  necessary  arts  for  the  suste- 
nance of  hum^n  life  in  their  jrude  condition.     He  next 
proceeds  to  argue,  with  great  plausibility  of  reasonings 
that,  from  such  an  origin  given  to  the  human  race,  or  ra- 
ther, to  those  indefinite  species  of  men  implied  in  the  fore- 
going supposition,  never  could  have  sprung  the  liberal  or 
the  useful  arts,  as  we  see  them  now  existing  in  civilized 
nations. 

*'  If  we  can  believe  that,  in  this  deplorable  condition,  they  could 
bave  found  means  to  sustain  life,  man,  originally  a  savage,  and  a  sa^ 
vage  in  the  most  abject  state  in  which  it  is  possible  for  human  nature 
to  exist,  must  have  remained  a  savage  forever.     Urged  by  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  nature,  for  which  all  his  exertions,  undirected  by 
skill,  and  unassisted  by  the  natural  arms  which  other  creatures  pos- 
sess, could  have  furnished  but  a  scanty  supply,  and  which  therefore^ 
vould  have  never  ceased  one  moment  to  harrass  him  ;  he  would  not 
have  enjoyed  leisure  to  invent  any  of  those  arts  which  enter  into  the 
first  elements  of  civilized  lii^.  •  An  importunate  appetite,  with  brutal 
impulse,  would  bave  so  continually  precipitated  him  from  object  to 
object,  ih  order  to  gratify  its  cravings,  that  he  could  have  redeemed  no 
portion  of  his  time  for  contemplating  the  powers  of  nature,  or  for 
combining  his  observations  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  apply  those  pow- 
ers in  ingenious  inventions  for  anticipating  his  wants,  or  for  facilitating 
their  supply.    If  he  could  indulge  a  moment's  repose  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  hunger,  it  would  be  to  resign  the  next  moment  to  absolute 
inaction,  like  a  satiated  beast  in  his  den.  The  character  of  a  savage  is 
infinitely  improvident.    Nothing  he  abhors  so  much  as  labour  wheR 
he  is  not  under  the  immediate  impulse  of  some  imperious  appetite^ 
or  passion."  p.  ^1,22. 
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The  indolent  and  contented  genius  of  savagism,  the 
ddctor  asserts,  sinks  in  profound  stupor  every  desire  after 
improvement :  it  obstinately  resists  every  effort  to  intro- 
duce from  abroad  those  useful  arts  which  require  either 
labour  or  reflection.  The  American  savage  possesses 
many  advantages,  derived  from  a  remote  ancestry,  abov6 
that  primitive  man  whom  we  are  contemplating,  yet  hard- 
ly has  the  example  or  influence  of  the  most  cultivated  na- 
tions in  the  world,  been  able,  during  three  centuries,  to  in- 
duce him  to  advance  a  single  step  in  the  amelioration  of 
his  state. 


«i 


If  such  (continues  the  learned  President)  is  the  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  savagism,  as  it  appears  in  the  abori^nal  tribes  of  America, 
how  much  farther  removed  from  the  first  elements  of  civilization  must 
have  been  those  primitive  species  of  men  contemplated  by  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

Qui  proreps^runt  primia  animaUa  terrif 
Jtfutum  et  turpe  pecua,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter 
Vnguibua  et  pugnia  pugfUmtia  ? 
Compared  with  such  beings  the  American  indian  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  artist  and  a  sage.    Compared  with  their  hands  the  only  in- 
struments afforded  them  by  nature  to  dig  into  the  earth  for  a  misera- 
ble subsistence,  the  bow  and  the  hook  may  be  regarded  as  high  and 
noble  inventions.    By  such  men,  impelled  by  incessant  and  importu- 
nate wants,  in  which  they  could  enjoy  no  leisure  for  meditation,  nio 
composure  for  reflection,  and  brutalized  in  all  their  faculties  and 
tastes,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  one  principle  of  science 
should  ever  have  been  discovered,  or  one  liberal  art  ever  have  been 
invented*    The  existence  of  civilized  society  in  the  world  is  a  proof 
that  man  was  never  in  such  an  abject  state.    Besides,  uncivilized  man 
is  a  lazy,  improvident,  and  filthy  animal.    If  he  has  food  for  the  pre- 
sent day,  Rothing  is  able  to  rouse  him  to  industry.     Contented,  and 
even  pleased  with  filth,  because  in  that  state  he  feels  himself  more 
at  ease,  for  even  the  attentions  of  cleanliness  are  a  constraint  to  a 
savage,  he  feels  no  motive  to  desire  any  accommodation  beyond  what 
he  is  compelled  by  necessity  to  seek.    Men,  with  such  dispositions^ 
)riU  be  forevj^r  stationary.    Nothing  but  the  controling  influence  of 
isome^YiUzedpowCT>  could  even  induce  a  savage  to  wield  a  spade. 
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or  ^ide  a  plough.  And  all  tibe  a|^  of  time  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  teach  him  to  separate  from  theore,  and  to  prepare,  the  metal  from 
which  those  instruments  are  made."  p.  25,  26, 27* 

But  lastly,  his  argument  against  those  writers  who,  de- 
nying the  identity  of  the  human  race,  would  derive  their 
unknown  and  innumerable  species  from  certain  ^^  eqidvo^ 
cat  power  of  generation^  resulting  from  the  united  action 
of  moisture  and  heat  on  the  primitive  mass  of  the  world, 
not  yet  perfecdy  redeemed  from  chaos,  nor  drained  of  its 
waters,''  appears  to  be  decisive.    "  On  the  supposition  of 
this  power  of  equivocal  generation^  if,  indeed,  it  had  any 
support  in  the  order  of  nature,   these  philosophers  might 
find,  in  the  slime  of  the  recent  earth,  as  many  species  of 
men,  as  there  are  of  insect^  generated,  according  to  their 
philosophy,  from  the  same  cause  in  a  stagnant  morass. 
But,  can  the  patrons  of  this  extraordinary  system  explain 
the  reason  why  nature  has  never  made  but  one  such  effort  ? 
Why  have  we  never,  since  that  first  generative  act,  found 
in  the  most  extensive  morasses;  even  in  the  torrid  zone, 
one  newly  formed  man  ;  nor  even  one  limb,  or  outline  of 
a  man,  just  shooting  from  the  moistened  and  heated  earth, 
like  crystals  in  a  chemical  process  t     Have  not  moisture 
and  heat,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  nature,  the  same 
properties  still  which  they  possessed  in  the  beginning  ?"  p. 
30. 

The  author  having  gone  through  his  preliminary  obser- 
vations concerning  the  identity  of  the  race,  concludes 
with  this  just  remark  : 

**  It  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  true  philosophy  to  resort  to  the  hy* 
pothesis  of  different  original  species  of  men,  in  order  to  e:q>lain  va- 
rieties which  can  otherwise  be  accounted  for  from  the  known  opera- 
tion'of  natural  causes.  And  if  we  can  find,  in  the  laws  of  nature^ 
powers  sufficient  to  impress  on  the  ground  of  the  same  original  con- 
stitution of  man,  all  the  varieties  of  complexion  and  form  which  have 
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distinguished  the  race  in  different  climes  and  states  of  sociisty,  it  it 
a  homage  which  we  owe  to  philosophy,  as  well  as  to  religion,  to  re- 
fer all  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  same  original  stock. 
It  is  a  debt  which  we  owe  to  humanity  to  recognize  our  brethren  in 
every  class  of  men  into  which  society  is  divided,  and  under  every 
shade  of  complexion  which  diversifies  their  various  tribes,  from  thft 
equator  to  the  poles." 

When  Dr.  Smith  comes  to  enter  more  directly  on  his 
principal  subject,  the  general  causes  of  the  varieties  which 
subsist'  among  different  portions  of  the  human  species,  he 
reduces  them  to  the  heads  of  Climate  ;  the  state  of  So- 
ciety  ;  and  the  Manner  of  living:  p.  35. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  Climate  :  "  In  tracing  (says 
he)  the  various  climates  of  the  globe,  advancing  from  the 
arctic  circle  to  the  equator,  we  find  them  marked,  with 
considerable  regularity,  by  the  colour  of  the  inhabitants* 
The  same  distance  from  the  sun,  however,  does  not,  in 
every  region,  indicate  the  same  temperature.  Besides 
the  latitude,  many  secondary  causes  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  to  determine  the  character  of  the  climate." 
p.  37.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  principal  are  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  vi- 
cimty  and  position  of  mountains  or  s^as,  and  many  other 
states  of  the  land  and  water  which  serve  to  impregnate 
the  atmosphere  with  various  gases,  salubrious  or  un- 
healthy, which  are  illustrated  in  the  essay  at  considerable 
extent.  The  influence  of  the  sun,  in  affecting  the  com- 
plexion, is  rendered  obvious  by  the  changes  produced  in  a 
delicate  skin  in  the  winter  and  the  summer,  when  expo- 
sed to  it  without  covering,  in  the  hands  of  sea-faring  men, 
and  labourii  j  people,  and  in  men  who  make  any  perma- 
nent change  of  climate  from  north  to  south. 

*'  We  see  even  in  our  own  climate,  that  the  solar  rays  are  able  to  pen- 
etrate the  entire  substance  of  the  skin ;  and  when  it  is  first  exposed  to 
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them  without  covering*,  they  dissolve  its  texture  inflaming  it,  and 
raising  it  into  blisters.  This  action  of  the  sun  tends  not  only  to 
change  its  colour,  but  to  incrassate  its  substance,  till  it  becomes  thick 
enough  to  resist  any  further  alteration  from  their  influence  ;  when  it 
jELssumes  a  hue,  more  or  less  dark,  according  to  the  power  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  cause.  The  complexion  of  the  African  zone,  there- 
fore, in  the  greater  portion  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  both  ravage 
in  their  manners  and  almost  universally  destitute  of  clothing,  will 
naturally  be  as  much  deeper  as  the  ardor  of  the  sun,  in  those  parched 
re^ons,  is  both  more  constant  and  intense  than  in  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes, or  even  in  other  districts  of  the  torrid  zone.''  p.  50. 

But  Dr.  Smith  finds  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile  in  the 
human  body,  which  is  greatly  augmented  by  extreme  heat, 
by  putrid  miasmata  in  the  atmosphere,  by  poverty  of  diet, 
excessive  hardships  and  other  causes,  an  agent  not  less 
powerful  than  this  solar  influence,  in  producing  the  dark 
colours  of  southern  and  savage  nations* 

On  the  immediate  causes  of  colour,  therefore,  in  man- 
kind,  he  proceeds  to  state  the  following  concatenation  of 
facts  and  observations  : 

*'  J.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  when  suifered  to  act  immediately  on  the 
human  skin,  tend  to  produce  a  dark  colour,  although  there  should 
be  no  uncommon  redundancy  of  bile  in  tlie  constitution. 

**  2.  On  the  other  hand,  redundancy  of  bile  imparts  a  dark  hue  to 
the  complexion  of  persons  who  have  not,  in  any  uocommon  degree, 
been  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun.  Accordingly,  we  fre- 
f|uently  see  those  who  have  been  long  affected,  in  different  degrees, 
by  an  excess  of  this  secretion,  contract  a  hue  resembling  that  of  va- 
rious dark  coloured  nations.  [Of  this,  various  examples  are  produ-* 
ced  from  different  writers,  and,  among  others,  from  Dr.  Blumenbach, 
who  observes,  that  the  liver,  the  great  laboratory  of  bile  in  the  human 
constitution,  is  peculiarly  affected  by  the  temperature  of  tropical,  and 
all  very  hot  climates,  and  other  causes  naturally  connected  with 
these  ;  and  that  there  is  a  very  great  sympathy  between  the  liver  and 
the  skin,  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  among  tlie  principal  meanft 
provided  by  nature  for  purifying  the  mass  of  the  blood.] 
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'  ^,3,  White  both  causes  co-operate,  as  is  the  case  in  all  fenrid  cli-' 
mates,  the  effect  upon  the  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  must  be 
l^eater  in  proportion  to  the  influence  of  the  respective  causes. 

'*  4.  The  human  skin  has  been  discovered  by  anatomists  to  consist 
of  three  distinct  lamellx,  or  integuments :  the  external,  or  scarf-«kiny 
which  is  an  extremely  fine  netting,  and  perfectly  transparent  in  the 
darkest  coloured  nations  ;  the  interior,  or  true  skin,  which,  in  peo- 
ple of  all  the  different  grades  of  colour,  is  white  ;  and  an  interme- 
diate membrane,  which  is  cellular,  in  its  structure,  somewhat  like  au 
honey-comb.  This  membrane  is  the  proper  seat  of  colour,  bein^; 
filled  with  a  delicate  mucus,  or  viscid  liquor,  which  easily  receives 
the  lively  tinge  of  the  blood,  when  strongly  propelled,  by  any  cause^ 
to  the  surface,  or  the  duller  stain  of  the  bile,  when  it  enters  in  any 
undue  quantity  into  the  circulation.  The  smallest  surcharge  of  this 
secretion  imparts  to  it  a  yellow  appearance,  which,  by  remainin|^ 
long  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  assumes  a  darker  hue,  and,  if 
exposed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun,  ap- 
proaches, according  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  degp:^e  in 
which  the  bile  prevails,  towards  black. 

*'  5.  The  gall  or  bile  of  any  animal,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  in  a 
short  time  becomes  black  :  a  phenomenon  which  probably  results 
from  the  g^eat  proportion  of  carbon  which  enters  into  its  composi- 
tion, and  the  evaporation  which  takes  place  in  the  open  air  of  the 
hydrogen,  or  aqueous  fluid  with  which  it  had  been  combined  and  di- 
luted. 

*'  6.  When  from  any  cause,  therefore,  the  bilious  secretion  has  been 
increased  beyond  its  natural  proportion,  approaching  the  surface  of 
the  body,  in  the  progress  of  the  circulation,  the  carbonic  matter  o( 
its  compoiu.tion  becomes  there  attached  to  the  viscid  mucous  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  skin,  while  the  more  thin  and  volatile  hy- 
drogen, with  which  it  is  combined,  having  a  stronger  aflinity  and  at« 
traction  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  flying  off  first,  leaves 
it  precipitated  and  entangled  in  those  cells,  where  it  stains  and  di^ 
colours  the  complexion. 

**  7.  The  bile  itself  is,  perhaps,  more  liable  than  most  other  aecrejr 
tions  in  the  human  body,  to  become  incrassated  and  mucous  :  at 
least,  it  is  always  copiously  found  in  that  state  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  those  persons  who  have  been  long  subject  to  btlknttb 
disorders. 
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^$,  The t^faanmtmg from titapuaAwaittn,wi^ 
waUd  rqpoas  abound,  great  latignes  and  harddiips,  putcily  of  dkt, 
filtbUieaf  m  the  manner  of  Uvrag,  tend,  like  viae,  to  create  a  sovdu^ 
of  the  bflioiis  accretion.  Hence,  aa  veil  aa  fnmk  their  nafcrdnraa  and 
expofure  to  t)ie  unmitigated  efieet  of  the  adar  and  atim>a|ihfTic  in- 
Ihsencey  lavages  will  ahrays  be  diacolooxed  even  in  temperate  or  in 
cold  climates,  &c. 

^9.  Those  who  make  great  and  sodden  changes  from  northern  to 
footliem  climates,  are  usually  attacked  by  bilious  disordera,  which 
leave  the  blood  impoverished,  and  shed  a  dark  ci^oor,  tinged  widi  a 
y^low  appearance,  over  the  skin.  These  disordcrsy  ptocecding  fitmi 
the  climate,  are  probably  only  the  efforts  of  nature  in  rciBonng  that 
ttnwm  of  the  system,  which  would  render  it  liable  to  dangeroua  in- 
Hammatory  (ever§,  and  imparting  to  it  that  proportion  of  hUe  which 
is  requisite  to  its  safety,  and  its  comfortable  subsistence  in  its  new 
situation/'  p.  52—60.  [Ilere  it  is  shewn  that  a  certuaptvpottion  of 
)n\e,  producing  what  is  called  a  IniioM  habit,  rendcn  Ihf  riinnlitiilluii 
more  tolerant  of  extreme  lieat.] 

Dn  Smith,  after  having  laid  dovm  these  general  prin- 
ciples on  the  causes  of  colour  in  the  human  species,  pro^ 
ceeds  to  confirm  his  observations  by  a  series  of  known  and 
interesting  facts*  In  the  first  place,  by  the  regularity  of 
vhat  he  calls  the  complexional  zones  of  the  xvorld^  which 
ftre  marked  by  the  gradual  change  of  complexion  as  we 
descend  from  the  higher  temperate  latitudes  towards  the 
equator  ;  subject,  however,  to  a  variety  of  modifications, 
arising  from  the  various  combinations  of  heat  and  mois< 
turc,  with  other  causes' which  are  known  to  affect  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  health  and  state  of 
the  body.  Secondly,  by  the  changes  which  are  known  to 
have  passed  on  the  same  nation  on  being  removed  into  dif- 
ferent climates  :  which  have  been  exemplified  particularly 
in  the  Tartar  tribes  who  have  been  transferred  to  Persia, 
or  India ;  and  in  the  Jews,  who  are  infinitely  diversified 
in  their  appearance,   according  to  the  climate  in  which 
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they  aire  found.  And  finally,  by  alterations  in  physiogno* 
my  and  corporeal  habit,  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
descendants  of  £uropean  colonists  removed  to  America^ 
These  subjects  are  treated  with  considerable  minute- 
ness and  particularity ;  and,  in  our  apprehension,  with 
great  perspicuity  and  justness  6f  induction  :  to  which 
are  added  several  observations  on  the  influence  of  climate 
on  the  colour  of  the  inferior  animals,  p*  60— 80. 

The  author  proceeds  to  illustrate  other  varieties  by 
which  different  portions  of  the  race  are  distinguished* 
Among  these  the  colour  and  form  of  the  hair  are  among 
the  most  striking  and  obvious.  "  The  colour  of  the  hair,** 
says  the  doctor,  **  generally  follows  the  law  of  the  com* 
plexion ;  because  its  roots,  being  planted  in  the  skin,  de- 
rive its  nourishment  and  its  colour  from  the  same  secretion'^ 
which  there  contributes  principally  to  form  the  tint  of  that 
various  covering  of  the  body.  ^  Every  gradation  of  shade 
in  the  skin  is  usually  accompanied  with  some  corres*- 
pondent  shades  in  the  hair."  p.  81.  Many  remarks  fed- 
low  on  the  fineness,  density,  and  colour  of  this  excres- 
cence in  different  nations,  well  worthy  the  attention  oiF 
the  observer  of  nature,  p.  81—88. 

**  That  form  of  the  hair  which  principally  attracts  our  at** 
tention  is  the  sparse,  coarse,  involved  substance,  Kke  wool^ 
which  covers  the  head  of  the  tropical  African.''  Take  the 
following  specimen  of  the  author's  reasoning  upon  this 
subject : 

''The  sparseness  and  coarseness  of  the  African  hair,  or  wool,  is 
analogous  to  eiFects  which  we  have  already  seen  to  be  produced  by 
the  temperature  of  arid  climates  upon  other  animals.  Its  involution 
may  be  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  excessive  heat  of  a  vertical  sun* 
acting  upon  sands  which  glow  with  an  ardor  unknown  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.    But  probably  it  is  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  pe* 
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culiar  quality  of  the  secretion  by  which  it  is  nourished.  That  the 
curl  or  nap  of  the  hair  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  this  cause,  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  appearance  which  it  exhibits  o» 
the  chin,  over  the  armpits,  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body. 
Whatever  be  the  nutriment  of  the  hair,  it  would  seem,  by  the  strong 
and  offensive  smell  of  the  African  negro,  to  be  combined  in  him  \frith 
some  gas  or  fluid  of  a  very  volatile  and  ardent  nature.  The  evapora- 
tion of  such  a  gas,  rendering  the  surface  dry  and  disposed  to  con^ 
tract,  while  the  center  continues  distended,  tends  necessarily  to  pro« 
duce  an  involution  of  the  hair."  p.  89,  90. 

This  train  of  reflection  he  endeavours  to  confirm  froqi 
an  opinion  of  Blumenbach,  that  there  is  a  strong  sympathy 
between  the  liver ^  the  laboratory  of  the  bile^  and  the  skin  : 
and^  as  the  influence  of  the  climate  upon  the  secreting  pow^ 
ers  of  the  former  is  very  greats  it  is  proportionally  great 
on  the  action  of  the  minute  vessels  of  the  latter^  by  which 
that  matter  is  supplied  to  the  reticular  membrane^  which 
becomes  there  the  nutriment  of  the  hair^  and  according  t9 
the  qualities  of  this  nutriment  will  the  hair  be  affected  in 
its  colour  and  other  properties.     With    regard  to   the 
qualities  of  this  nutriment,  Dr.  Smith  adds,  "  certain  vola- 
tile and  saline  secretions  tend  to  curl  the  hair.   Viscid  and 
glutinous  matters  produce  a  like  effect.     The  strong  smell 
erf  the  negro,  however,  seems  to  indicate  the  union  of  sul- 
phur with  hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable  air,  and  perhaps 
with  an  unusual  proportion  of  phosphorus."     The  offen- 
sive fetor  of  the  African  blacks,  the  doctor  asserts,^  is  dimin- 
ished in  their  descendents  in  America  ;  and,  in  the  same 
degree,  the  close  nap  of  their  wool  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
laxed.    These  opinions  and  reasonings  seem  to  receive 
decisive  confrrmation  from  the   striking  and  unquestion- 
able fact  of  a  black  man  in  the  state  of  Mar}  land,  who^ 
some  years  agtj,  lost  his  black  complexion,  which  was 
changed  into  a  clear  and  healthy  white  ;  not  a  sickly  and 
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Albino  colour,  but  resembling  that  of  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can* As  soon  as  the  white  complexion  of  the  skin  ex- 
tended itself  beneath  the  woolly  substance  on  the  head  of 
this  man,  the  wool  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by 
straight  and  soft  hair.  p.  90 — 95.  This  fact,  which  occurred 
to  the  doctor's  own  inspection,  is  preserved  also  in  other 
respectkble  repositories  and  jmirnals  in  this  country* 
Several  remarks  are  added  on  the  heat  of  the  climate  and 
the  savage  manners  of  the  people,  as  contributing  to  in- 
crease the  effect,,  which  are  not  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  philosopher,  p.  95«— 99. 

The  extreme  of  cold,  as  well  as  of  heatf,  has  a  power- 
ful influence  on  the  human  body  ;  affecting  «its  stature,  the 
form  of  its  limbs,  and  the  features  of  the  countenance. 

These  effects,  especially  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
northern  tribes  of  Asia  and  America,  are  traced  with 
great  particularity^  and  we  think  with  accuracy  and  truth, 
in  this  essay,  from  page  100  to  1 10.  When  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  assign  the  physical  influences  which  concur  in 
the  production  of  the  African  countenance,  he  discovers 
equal  nicety  of  observation,  p.  11 1^-1 17*  In  coincidence 
with  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Volney  on  the  same  subject, 
he  says,  that  "  the  countenance  of  the  negroes  represents 
precisely  the  state  of  contraction  which  our  faces  assume 
when  strongly  affected  by  heat,  the  eye  brows  are  knit, 
the  cheeks  rise,  the  eye  Uds  are  drawn  together,  and  the 
mouth  pouts  out.  This  state  of  contraction,  to  which  the 
features  are  constantly  exposed  in  the  hot  climates  of  the 
negroes,  is  become  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  their 
countenance.*'  To  these  the  doctor  might  have  added  • 
one  cause  of  the  wideness  of  the  nostril,  and  consequent 
flatness  of  the  feature  of  the  nose  in  that  race  of  ipen, 
which,  t)i6ugh  not  less  obvious  than  many  other  n^nute 
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causes  which  have  been  justly  touched  by  him,  he  appears 
to  have  omitted.  In  the  extreme  and  suffocating  heats 
which  prevail  in  those  regions,  nature  prompts  to  distend 
the  nostrils  in  order  to  inhale  as  large  a  stream  of  air  aft 
possible.  In  this  effort  they  are  very  much  spread  out  at 
the  sides,  which  induces  »  stricture  across^the  cartilage  of 
the  nose  that  contributes  lb  depress  it,  till  it  assumes  that 
shape  and  aperture,  which  best  corresponds  with  the  ne* 
cessities  of  the  climate.  At  this  point  it  would  become 
fixed  in  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  continent,  and  be« 
come  the  hereditary  characteristic  of  the  negro  visage. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  when  we  consider  the  won- 
derful effects  which  are  often  produced  by  the  gentlest 
strictures,  or  pressures  on  particular  parts  of  the  human 
fxKly,  commenced  from  the  tenderest  state  of  the  muscles, 
ix>nes,  or  cartilages,  and  continued  through  life. 

Many  writers,  who  acknowledge  that  the  soft  and  fleshy 
parts  of  the  system  are  susceptible  of  great  changes  by 
the  influences  of  climate,  contend,  that  the  bones,  being  in* 
finitely  more  firm  in  their  texture,  and  less  liable  to  the 
impressions  of  external  causes,  contain  more  certain  indi- 
cations of  diversity  of  species  among  different  tribes. 
The  arguments  drawn  from  this  source  appear  to  us  to 
have  received  a  very  satisfactory  answer  in  the  Essay,  p. 
120>-'122.'   But  some  of  the  doctor's  remarks  on  the  form 
of  the  skul|  are  so  original,  as  well  as  just,  that  we  are 
induced  to  present  them  to  the  reader  in  his  own  words* 
After  observing,  that,  in  infancy  and  youth,   before  the 
bones  have  attained  their  firmest  consistency,  these  solid 
lubstances  are  susceptible  of  considerable  alterations  in 
their  figure   from  the  operation  of  very  minute  causes^ 
he  proceeds  i 
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^On  the  figure  of  the  head  particularly,  besides  the  climatical  in- 
fluences, or  the  extraneous  accidents  to  ^hich  it  may  be  exposed, 
every  action  of  every  muscle  affected,  in  any  way,  by  the  thoughts 
and  passions  of  the  mind,  is  calculated  to  make  some  impression. 
And  although  the  separate  impressions  may  be  insensible,  yet  the  ac- 
cumulated  result  of  an  infinite  number  of  the  slightest  touches  be- 
comes very  perceptible  in  a  long  course  of  time.  Nor  is  the  softness . 
of  musoular  action  a  sufficient  objectiQn  against  the  reality  of  this 
fact.  What  can  be  softer  in  its  action  than  a  drop  of  water  falling 
from  the  height  of  a  few  inches  ?  Yet  in  time  it  will  wear  a  cavity  in 
the  hardest  aiarble.  What  can  be  more  tender  than  the  young  herb 
just  sprouting  from  the  seed  ?  Yet,  although  the  earth  that  covers  it 
may  be  pressed  down  and  beaten  hard,  we  see  it,  by  the  gentle  im- 
pulses of  its  expanding  fibres,  and  circulating  juices,  gradually  swell, 
and,  at  length,  break  through  the  incumbent  crust.  Shall  we  deny, 
then,  that  the  passions,  which  often  strongly  agitate  the  mind,  nay, 
that  each  emotion,  each  thought,  by  afiecting  the  muscles  which  give 
expression  to  the  countenance,  and  varying,  their  tension,  and,  conse- 
quently, their  pressure  on  different  parts  of  the  bony  base  of  the 
head,  may  also  affect  its  figure  ?  From  these  and  similar  facts,  some 
^reat  physiologists  have  imagined  that  the  figure  of  the  skull,  with 
its  various  protuberances  and  indentations,  affords  a  certain  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  intellectual  powers  and  moral  dispositions  of 
men. 

"On  this  subject  we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  affirming,  that  the 
Tarious  strictures  and  relaxations  of  the  muscles  about  the  head, 
produced  by  the  infinitely  diversified  actions  of  thought  and  passion, 
will,  in  time,  leave  certain  impressions  affecting  the  exterior  form  of 
the  skull.  At  the  same  time,  the  brain,  the  immediate  organ' of  all 
the  emotions  of  the  soul,  will,  by  its  dilations  and  contractions,  con« 
tribute,  in  some  degree,  to  mould  the  interior  cavity  in  which  it  is 
embraced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  figure  of  this  receptacle 
of  the  brain,  in  different  men,  by  giving  it  scope,  in  some,  for  a  more 
ample  expansion,  and  a  freer  action ;  or,  in  others,  by  compressing  it 
in  some  parts  of  its  orb,  and  thereby  restricting  the  regularity  or 
freedom  of  its  motions,  may  affect  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  thus 
lay  a  foundation,  in  the  organization  and  structure  of  the  head,  for  the 
existence  and  display  of  particular  intellectual  or  moral  excellencies 
or  defects.  The  orig^al  figure  of  the  skull,  therefore,  may  have  an 
ixviitteuce,  not  inconsiderable^  on  the  developement  and  exercise  of 
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certain  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  and  on  its  peculiar  powem 
of  intellect  or  imagination ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  habitual  exercise 
of  these  powers,  or  indulgence  of  these  passions,  especially  in  the 
early  periods  of  life,  may  reciprocally  affect  the  figure  even  of  that 
solid  cell  in  which  the  brain,  the  immediate  organ  of  the  mental  ac« 
tions,  is  contained. 

'*  From  the  preceding  observations,  if  they  are  founded  in  nature 
and  fact,  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  infer,  that  some  climates,  and  some 
states  of  ^society  and  modes  of  living,  by  varying,  in  a  less  or  greater 
degree,  the  form  of  the  head,  that  organ  which,  by  its  figure,  neces* 
sarily  afiects  the  operations  of  thought,  are  more  or  less  favourable 
than  others  to  certain  exertions  of  the  mental  powers.  And  we  may 
infer,  further,  that  after  a  people  have  long  cultivated  science  and  the 
arts  with  success,  or  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  certain  occupa« 
tions  and  pursuits,  a  greater  general  aptitude  for  those  purjiuits,  or 
ihose  arts,  may  become  hereditary  among  their  descendants,  till  other 
.Causes  arise  to  change  their  manners.*'  p.  132—126. 

The  author  afterwards  demonstrates  by  the  example  of 
several  nations,  that  the  same  people,  in  consequence  of 
changing  their  national  seats,  have,  either  by  the  force  of 
the  new  climate,  or  by  the  gradual  influence  of  new  man- 
ners and  habits  of  living,  materially  changed,  not  only 
their  complexion  and  system  of  features,  but  the  form  of 
Ihe  head,  and  their  whole  person.  He  points  out  the  ar* 
tificial  means  which  are  employed  by  several  tribes  to  vary 
the  form  of  their  children ;  and  the  effects  of  the  early 
habits  of  the  nation  in  some  tribes,  and  the  carelessness 
•f  nursing  and  attendance  upon  children  in  their  infantile 
state.  These,  with  the  detection  of  many  false  relations 
of  negligent  or  prejudiced  travellers,  'occupy  the  principal 
portion  of  the  Essay,  from  the  128th  to  the  148th  page. 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the  various  ef- 
fects of  different  states  of  society  and  habits  of  living,  in 
diversifying  the  aspect  of  mankind.  The  influence  of 
these  causes  is  exhibited  with  great  variety  of  illustration^ 
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which  will  probably  be  still  more  interesting  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  than  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  for* 
mer  part,  which  are  more  remote  from  common  observa- 
tion. But  the  train,  variety,  and  extent  of  this  part  of 
the  work,  would  render  a  satisfactor}*  analysis  of  it  too 
diffusive  to  be  conveniently  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
the  Register*  We  find,  in  the  first  place,  the  injurious  in- 
"Buences  of  savage  life,  and  the  favourable  effects  of  civi- 
lized habits  and  manners,  upon  the  complexion  and  figure 
of  the  human  race,  pursued  with  great  minuteness  of  in- 
vestigation, and  exhibited  in  the  various  grades  in  which 
they  respectively  exist,  and  the  characters  which  they  as- 
sume, in  the  different  tribes  of  men,  and  regions  of  the 
world,  p.  150 — 162.  These  are  confirmed  and  elucida- 
ted by  the  various  aspects  which  men  exhibit  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  into  which  society  is  divided,  and  in  the 
great  diversity  which  is  found  to  subsist  between  the  do- 
mestic and  the  field  slaves  in  the  southern  states  of  Ame-^ 
rica.  p«  163 — 170.  Some  remarks  are  also  made  on  the 
change  of  countenance  observed  on  a  young  Indian  in  the 
college  of  New- Jersey,  which  will  be  found  to  possess 
very  considerable  interest ;  as  well  as  others,  oti  the  altera- 
tions that  have  taken  place  on  Anglo-Americans,  who 
have  been  taken  captive  in  early  life  by  the  savages^ 
p.  170—176., 

•*  Under  the  head  of  the  itate  of  society  (says  Dr.  Smith)  are  compre- 
hended 4iet,  clothing',  lodgping*,  manners,  government,  arts,  religion^ 
agricultural  improvements,  commercial  pursuits,  habits  of  thinking, 
and  ideas  of  all  kinds  naturally  arising  out  of  this  state,  infinite  in 
number  and  variety.  If  each  of  these  causes  be  admitted  to  possess^^ 
as  undoubtedly  it  does,  a  small  influence  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  countenance,  the  different  combinations  and  results  of  the  whole 
nun  necessarily  be  great,  and>  united  with  the  ^ectg,  of  climatey  will 
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afTord  sufficient  principles  on  which  to  account  for  all  the  varieties 
that  exist  among  mankind."  p.  176, 177. 

**  Another  cause,  he  observes,  of  the  varieties  arising  out  of  the  state 
of  society,  [a  cause,  we  must  remark,  which  has  been  little  taken  no- 
tice of  by  any  other  writer,]  will  be  found  in  the  power  which  men 
possess  over  themselves  of  producing  considerable  changes  in  their 
figure  and  appearance,  according  to  any  standard  of  beauty  in  tile 
human  person  which  Uiey  may  have  framed.  Each  nation  dif- 
fers from  others,  in  many  respects,  in  its  ideas  of  personal  beauty.. 
Whatever  be  the  standard  which  any  people  have  formed  to  them- 
selves, there  is  a  general  effort  to  attain,  and  it  is  pursued  with 
more  or  less  ardor  and  success,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  which 
men  possess  in  society,  and  to  the  estimation  in  which  beauty  is  held." 

**  Of  its  effect  in  creating  distinctions  among  nations  in  which  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  personal  beauty  prevail,  and  different  means  are  em- 
ployed to  reach  them,  we  may  frame  some  conception  from  the  dif- 
ferences which  take  place  in  the  same  nation,  in  which  similar  ideas 
exist,  and  similar  means  are  used  to  fonn  the  person,  only  in  various 
degrees.    What  a  difference  between  the  soft  and  elegant  tints  of 
cx>mplexion-  generally  seen  in  women  who  move  in  the  higher  circles 
of  society,  and  the  coarse  ruddiness  of  the  vulgar ;   between  the  un- 
couth features  and  unpliant  limbs  of  an  unpolished  rustic,   and  the 
complacency  of  countenance,  the  graceful  figure,  and  easy  air  and 
movement  of  persons  in  cultivated  life ;    between  the  shaped  and 
meaning  face  of  a  well  bred  Udy,  and  the  sofland  plump  simplicity 
of  a  country  girl !   We  now  easily  account  for  these  varieties  which 
have  become  familiar  to  the  eye,  because  we  see  the  operation  of  their 
causes.    But  if  we  should  find  an  entire  nation  distinguished  by  ^ 
composition  of  features  resembling  the  one,  a^d  another  by  the  con- 
trary, they  would  have  as  fair  a  title  to  be  ranked  under  different 
species  by  certain  philosophers  as  the  German  and  the  Tartar .** 
p.  177—179. 

Dr.  Smith  then  remarks  that  the  means  employed  by  our 
own  countrymen  to  form  their  persons  after  this  ideal 
model,  are,  through  the  influence  of  custom,  often  litde  ob- 
served ;  but  the  means  used  by  other  nations,  who  aim  at  a 
different ,idea,  attracting  more  attention  by  their  novelty, 
will  serve  better  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  principle* 
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ITience  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  various  means 
which  are  employed  by  different  nations,  to  form  par- 
ticular features  according  to  their  own  peculiar  notions  of 
beauty,  p.  179—190. 

Some  reflections  are  m^de,  in  the  next  place,  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  of  society  on  the  mental  powers  of  na- 
tions, and  their  correspondent  physiognomy,  which  well 
merit  the  attention  of  those  who  would  thoroughly  inves- 
tigate the  principles  of  human  nature,  p.  191—194. 

The  whole  expression  and  physiognomy  of  savage  life, 
especially  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  aboriginals  of  America, 
is,  finally,  presented  to  us,  and  forms  a  subject  of  curious 
speculation,  p.  195— -205. 

The  £ssay  is  concluded  with  a  very  particular  and,  we 
think,  satisfactory  answer  to  the  objections  which  seem  to 
lie  against  the  principles  maintained  in  it,  from  the  variety 
of  'complexion  and  aspect  discovered  in  different  regions 
of  the  torrid  zone  ;  and  especially  from  that  mixture  of 
nation^  found  to  exist  in  India,  and  the  numerous  islands 
of  the  great  Indian  and  Southern  oceans.  In  this  part  of 
the  work  are  many  observations  on  the  population  of  those 
islands,  and  on  the  original  settlements  of  the  American 
continent,  which,  to  the  greater  part  of  readers,  will  be 
both  novel  and  interesting,  p.  206—^245. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  filled  up,  first,  wiA 
strictures  on  the  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Charles  White, 
held  before  the  philosophical  society  of  Manchester,  in 
England,  on  the  anatomy  of  the  African  negro,  endea- 
vouring to  demonstrate  a  diversity  of  species  between 
him  and  the  man  of  Europe.  To  which  are  added  some 
remarks  on  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  tending  to 
prove  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  intellect  of  negroes  to 
that  of*the  whites. 
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To  both  these  writers  we  think  Dr.  Smith  has  giveo 
decisive  answers. 

In  the  next  place,  he  has  given  strictures  on  that  part  of 
Lord  KaimGS^'history  of  marij  intended  to  bring  in  doubt 
ihe  identity  of  the  human  species.  His  lordshipV  ar- 
gument is,  in  these  strictures,  clearly  and  completely  set 
aside. 

Dr.  Smith  concludes  his  work  with  an  historical  and 
philosophical  disquisition  on  the  military  character  of  the" 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America,  in  answer  to  tiiose 
writers  who  have  imputed  to  them  a  pusillanimity,  insen- 
sibility, and  inhuman  cruelty,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
these  philosophers,  discriminate  them  from  other  species 
of  mankind.  The  philosophy  of  the  Indian  character,  in 
these  particulars,  which  have  been  imputed  to  them  as  the 
greatest  reproach,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  original 
bbservation ;  its  history  is  built  upon  facts  which  h^ve 
been  long  and  generally  known  in  America,  though  never 
before  so  distinctly  narrated. 

Upon  taking  our  leave  of  the  present  volume,  we  shall 
only  add,  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  opinions  which 
have  been  maintained  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  Dr.  Smith,  in  our  opinion,  has  decided  the  ques« 
tion  relative  to  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  and  has 
permanently  secured  to  himself  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
number  of  those  who  have  nobly  and  successfully  exerted 
themselves  in  illustrating  the  connection  which  subsists 
between  genuine  philosophy  and  revelation. 
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Art.  II.  The  Modern  Practice  of  Physic,  ^c.  ^c.  by 
Robert  ThoIhas,  M.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  by  Ed- 
ward Miller,  M,  D.  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic  in  the  University  of  New-Tor L  New- York. 
Collins  and  Perkins.  8vo.  pp.  697.  1811. 

About  five  yca^s   ago,  Dr.  Miller  framed  an  ela-^ 

Iwrate  report   on  the  yellow  fever  of  1805,  in  which, 

it  is  understood,   the  whole  strength  of  the  doctrine  of 

non-contagion  was,  for  the  first  time,  disclosed,  and  all 

its  numerous  arguments  concentrated.    This  report  was 

first  published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  addressed  to  the 

governor  of  the  state ;  next  it  was  ushered  to  the  world 

through  the  medium  of  one  of  our  daily  prints  ;  it  came 

forth  a  third  time  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal ; 

and  since  that  time  the  doctor  has  revised  and  improved 

it,  and  it  is  now  again  sent  forth,  in  the  shape  of  an 

Appendix  to  Dr.  Thomas'  Practice  of  Physic,  with  the 

view  to  remove  all  remaining  medical  heresy  on  the  sub«, 

ject  of  contagion. 

With  Dr.  Thomas'  work  we  shall  not,  at  this  time, 
t:oncem  ourselves.  The  slight  examination,  which,  only, 
we  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it,  leads  us  readily  to 
coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Miller  in  the 
introduction  to  his  appendix,  that  *^  it  is  executed  with 
a  degree  of  ability  and  judgment  which  reflects  much' 
honour  on  the  talents  of  the  author."  It  is  also  added, 
that  *'  in  Great  Britain  it  stands  so  high  in  public  esti- 
mation as  to  have  passed  through  several  editions  within 
a  short  period."  So  popular  a  work  then  afforded  the 
doctor  an  excellent  opportunity  of  giving  currency  to  the 
tenets  held  by  the  advocates  for  the  domestic  origin  of 
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yellow  fever,  and  a  co-extensive  circulation  of  his  oyrn 
performance  on  that  subject.  We  must  however  ob- 
tserve,  that  this  method  of  seizing  upon  .a  branch,  of  a 
particular  subject,  occupying  less  than  two  pages  in  a  vo- 
lume of  seven  hundred,  and  makiiig  it  serve  as  a  pretext 
for  annexing  to  the  work  a  heavy  appendix,  containing 
many  gratuitous  assertions,  on  which  are  founded  doc- 
trines and  arguments  in  their  support,  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  author  himself^ 
is  a  new  method  of  giving  currency  to  one's  own  opinions, 
by  compelling  another's  assistance  who  holds  them  in  ab- 
horrence. The  volume  before  us  is  thus  so  far  perverted 
from  the  author's  intentions,  as  that  hereafter  it  is  to  cir- 
culate the  mischievous  doctrine  of  domestic  origin,  not- 
withstanding the  author  has  taken  some  pains  to  mani- 
fest his  reprobation  of  it.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
appendix  is  not  an  answer  to  any  thing  advanced  in  the. 
volume  to  which  it  is  subjoined,  but  an  independent,  ab- 
stract essay,  very  improperly  attached  to  the  labours  of 
one  who  dissents  totally  from  all  it  contains.  If  this  is 
encouraged,  we  shall  next  find  Chisholm  himself,  by 
means  of  ap  artful  appendix,  become  an  advocate  for  the 
doctrine  of  domestic  origin.  How  Dr.  Miller  can  re- 
concile this  treatment  of  Dr.  Thomas  with  propriety, 
delicacy,  and  f^ir  dealing,  we  shall  leave  to  himself. 

Considering  the  appendix  in  the  important  point  of 
view  before*  mentioned,  our  object  is  to  subject  tfie  facts 
and  arguments  advanced  in  it  to  an  impartial  scrutiny. 

Dr.  Miller  begins  by  "  deprecating  all  personalities 
whenever  the  principles  of  science,  especially  of  medical 
science,  are  undertaken  to  be  examined.'*  "  Whatever 
regards^he  health  and  safety  of  mankind  (he  now  seems 
tp  tbinkj  is  too  grave  a  subject  to  become  the  sport  of 
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passion,  or  the  vehicle  of  invective  and  personality."  We 
cannot  too  highly  commend  these  sentiments,  and  have 
only  to  regret,  on  his  own  account,  that  they  haid.  never 
occurred  to  him  before.  During  the  thirteen  years  in 
which  he  has  been  employed  in  compiling  and  publishing 
the  Medical  Repository,  what  adversary  has  ever  escaped 
those  personalities  here  so  much  deprecated.  If  he  has 
forgotten  himself,  we  refer  the  doctor  to  his  former  vo- 
lumes and  hexades  for  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Let  him 
turn  to  the  articles  containing  reviews  of  Haygarth  and  of 
Chisholm,  as  well  as  of  those  American  writers  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  and  he 
will  there  see  how  freely  he  and  his  coadjutor  have  been  ac- 
customed to  deal  in  the  haughty  rebuke,  bitter  sarcasm,  or 
the  taunting  irony.  And  they  were  left  to  enjoy  their 
triumph  in  silence  ;  for  there  was  no  rival  work  in  which 
the  injured  could  make  their  defence.  But  as  we  are 
now  assured  that  all  personalities  will  henceforth  be  dis- 
carded, we  congratulate  Dr.  Miller  on  the  resolution  he 
has  adopted,  and  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  information* 

Dr.   Miller  divides  his  subject  into  various  heads,  uiP 
der  the  form  of  questions  ;  the  first  of  which  is, 

*•  What  are  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  yeUoiv  fever?**  This  ma* 
lignant  disease  (he  says)  has  never  been  known  to, prevail  except  in 
tropical  climates,  or  hi  those  seasons  of  the  more  temperate  climates 
in  which  the  atmospheric  heat  has  for  somelen^i  of  time  been  equal 
^to  the  tropical  heat,  that  is,  at  or  about  eighty  degrees  of  F^du*einheit's 
thermometer."  **  There  is  no  instance  in  the  United  States  or  in  Eu- 
rope of  an  epidemic,  yellow  fever,  except  at  these  degrees  of  heat, 
nor  of  its  long  continuance  after  the  atmosphere  has  been  reduced  to 
a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature.*'  "  The  primary  and  essential 
cause  of  the  yellow  fever  is  a  miasma  or  pernicious  exhalation  floating 
in  the  atmosphere."  "  In  order  to  produce  these  ipiasma,  itJy  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  concurrence  of  heat,  moisture,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  decaying  animsd  and,  vegetable  matter.    It  is  therefore  exhaled 
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hy  heat  from  low  and  moist  grounds^  overspread  with  the  oiTals  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances^  from  such  substances  collected  in 
large  masses,  from  any  place  where  the  process  of  putrefaction  is  go- 
ing on  to  a  considerable  extent."  *'  This  exhalation  is  uniformly 
more  frequent  and  virulent  in  sea  port  towns,  in  situations  along  sea 
coasts,  in  plains  or  near  rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  and  swamps,  or 
wherever  stagnant  waters  are  found,  than  in  the  interior  high  imd 
mountainous  districts  of  the  coifntry.** 

Such  is  Dr*  Miller's  theory  as  to  what  he  calls  the 
**  primary  and  essential  cause  of  yellow  fever.'*  To  this, 
however,  must  be  added,  he  says,  *'  certain  secondary  or 
exciting  causes,"  which  are,  "  exposure  to  heat,  fatigue, 
cold,  dampness,  intemperance,  fear,  anxiety,"  &c.  We 
mean  not  to  employ  our  time  in  opposing  hypothesis  to 
hypothesis,  which,  in  the  end,  is  generally  found  to  ter- 
jninate  without  satisfaction  to  either  party  concerned,  and 
least  of  all  that  of  the  reader  ;  but  we  mean  to  come,  at 
cmce,  to  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  on  that  alone  we  shall 
rely*  We  shall  oppose  facts  to  theory,  and  so  long  as  we 
£nd  ourselves  armed  with  the  former,  we  shall  hold  our- 
selves invulnerable,  though  Dr.  Miller  should  continue  to 
build  speculation  upon  speculation,  and  to  imagine  cases 
to  support.them  without  end.  To  this  test,  then,  let  us 
now  subject  the  foregoing  extract. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  this  city  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  have  taken  notice  of  the  different  times  and  seasons 
when,  and  places  where,  the  yellow  fever  has  broken  out 
and  prevailed,  on  both  sides  the  East-river,  sometimes  ia 
New- York,  sometimes  at  the  Wallabout  or  Brooklyn,  will 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any  one  of 
these  local  causes,  or  all  of  them  united,  can  embrace  these 
diflferent  seasons  and  places,  and  satisfactorily  account  for 
what  has  appeared  in  them  all.  Is  it  not  well  known, 
that  during  the  above  period  it  has  at  one  time  prevailed 
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m  New- York,  and  hot  at  the  Wallabout ;  at  another,  at 
the  Wallabout,  and  not  in  New- York  ;  a  third  time,  in 
New-York^  and  not  at  Brooklyn ;  and  a  fourth  time,  at 
Brooklyn,  and  not  in  New- York  ?  Now,  as  these  villages* 
are  only  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other,  and  as 
New- York  is  separated  from  them  only  by  a  river  of  about 
eight  hundred  yards  in  its  width,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
<^  tropical  heat''  is  about  the  same  at  one  place  as  at  ano- 
ther, and  therefore  climate  cannot  be  allowed  any  agency 
in  producing  the  disease.  But  Dr.  Miller  mentions  this 
heat  as  being  essential  to  produce  that  ^^  pernicious  exha- 
lation which  floats  in  the  atmosphere,"  and  is  the  **  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  yellow  fever."  But  he  says  there  must 
be  a  ^^  concurrence  of  heat,  moisture,  and  a  qdantity  of 
♦  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter."  From  the  above, 
we  repeat,  it  is  appare.it  that  the  degress  of  both  heat  and 
moisture  of  atmosphere  must  be  nearly  the  same  at  the 
^ame  time  in  all  the  different  plstces  mentioned.  Nothing 
tficn  remains  to  enquire  after  but  the  doctor's  "  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter."  We  shall  not  be  contra- 
dicted by  any  one  who  recollects  facts,  or  will  turn  to  the 
publications  of  tke  times,  that  when  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  at  the  Wallabout,  in  1804,  it  was  proved  by 
the  undemable  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  delivered 
under  the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  that  the  place  was  liable 
to  no  imputation  of  any  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  enumerated 
'causes,  nor  of  uncleanliness  of  any  sort.  The  Wallabout 
18  a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  about  t\venty  dwelling 
houses  only,  erected  at  suitable  distances  from  each  other, 
and  then  contained  a  number  of  ship-carpenters,  all  of 
whom  were  well  accommodated  :  far  from  being  situated 
in  *Mow  and  moist  grounds,"  it  stands  upon  ^e  hard, 
gravelly  and  sandy  bottom  which  forms  the  shore  of  the 
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river ;  nor  is  there  a  foot  of  made  ground  in  the  place. 
In  short,  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  sup- 
posing, any  where  near  it,  the  doctor's  "  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter." 

-We  are  not  forgetful  that  a  long  and  particular  state- 
ment of  facts,  totally  different  from  this  account,  came  out 
in  the  Medical  Repository  ;  and  when  the  truth  was  af- 
terwards made  to  appear  incontestibly,  we  cannot  conceal 
that  we  experienced  a  degree  of  indignation,  that  the 
editors  should  have  never  taken  the  least  notice  of  it,  but 
shewed  themselves  so  utterly  destitute  of  that  candour  and 
magnanimity,  which  readily  acknowledges  error,  and 
hastens  to  correct  it,  as  to  persist  in  propagating  false 
statements  wherever  their  book  obtains  circulation. 
What,  permit  us  to  ask,  what  must  the  public  think,  what 
ought  it  to  think,  of  a  literary  work  which  propagates  im- 
portant mistatements  of  material  facts,  and  when  it  is  af* 
ter>vards  convicted  of  so  doing,  instead  of  retracting,  ne- 
ver permits  thfe  corrections  to  find  their  way  int;o  the  work  ? 
Is  not  such  conduct  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth)  and 
an  imposition  on  the  community  ? 

While  the  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  the  Wallabout 
with  a  degree  of  malignity  and  mortality,  as  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  as  perhaps  ever 
was  kntown.  New- York  remained  entirely  exempt.  Such 
also  was  the  fact,  when  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  at 
Brooklyn  two  years  since  ;  but  concerning  this  we  stated 
the  case  so  fully  in  a  former  number,  that  i^  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  re-examine  it  hfere.  In  a  word,  the  disease 
has  prevailed  alternately  in  each  of  the  three  places,  alone, 
all  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  and  subject  substantially  to 
the  same  local  causes.  A  single  fact  affords  a -simple, 
satisfactory  solution  of  every  difficulty.     While  the  ship^ 
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flng  were  permitted  to  come  along  side  our  wharves j  th^ 
yellow  fever  prevailed  in  New-Tor k;  but  since  1805,  tliat  isy 
since  they  have  7iot  been  allowed  to  approach  within  three- 
hundred  yards  ofiis^  but  are  at  liberty  to  approach  the  op' 
posit e  shore,  and  lie  at  their  docks,  the  disease  has  been^ 
communicated  to  them,  first  to  the  Wallabout,  and  next  to 
Brooklyn,  while  New-Tor k  has  remained  totally  exempts 
With  this  single  fact  before  us,  why  should  any  man  of 
common  sense  perplex  himself  to  divine  the  origin  of  thig 
epidemic,  by  having  recourse  to  theories  about  "  rivers, 
and  lakes,  and  marshes,  and  swamps,  and  made  ground  ?" 
In  neither  of  the  above  villages  are  rivers,  or  lakes,  or 
marshes,  or  swamps  to  be  found  ;  and  as  to  "  made 
ground,"  there  is  not  a  foot  at  the  Wallabout,  little  at 
Brooklyn,  and  in  New- York  there  is  ncarly^as  much  at  the 
North-river  side,  where  the  yellow  fever  has  never  first 
appeared,  as  at  the  east  side  ;  and  be  it  pernicious  or  be  it 
otherwise,  this  same  made  ground  has  been  going  on  yfith 
the  ^ame  industry  and  success,  for  the  last  six  years,  as 
before,  during  which  a  whole  street  nearly  has  been  niade 
6n  the  North-river,  yet  the  epidemic  has  not  once  appear^ 
ed  in  the  city,  although  it  has  in  the  same  period  of  time 
twice  depopulated  the  villages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  How  long  is  theory  to  bear  down  plain  and  undis-- 
puted  facts,  and  sophistry  to  stifle  common  sense  ?  But, 
says  Dr.  Miller,  as  the  materials  of  putrefaction  and  the 
degrees  of  heat  in  a  large  city,  greatly  exceed  what  is 
foimd  in  the  adjacent  country,  so  the  diseases  arising^un^ 
der  such  circumstances  must  be  proportionally  more  ma- 
lignant. Such  is  the  doctor's  reasoning,  but  such  are  not 
the  facts.  The  yellow  fever  was  as  malignant  and  as  fatal 
when  it  prevailed  in  the  adjacent  country  villages^  as  it 
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was  when  it  appeared  in  this  city  ;  once  introduced,  thefe 
was  no  apparent  difference. 

We  pass  over  the  next  head  for  the  present,  in  order  to 
come  to  the  third  question,  viz.  Is  the  yellow  fever  a  con- 
tagious disease  ?  The  doctor,  who  has  long  stood  pre- 
eminent among  the  non-contagi6nists,  takes  the  negative  of 
the  question.  *'  But  (he  observes)  before  proceeding  to 
offer  reasons  in  detail  against  the  non-contagiousness  of  the 
yellow  fever,  it  is  proper  to  premise  some  general  obser- 
vations on  the  subject ;"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  give  a 
definition  of  contagion,  ?ti  which,  like  a  dexterous  combat- 
ant, he  exerts  himself  to  obtain  a  point,  by  defining  it  so 
{^  to  suit  himself,  begging  the  very  question  in  controversy. 
After  talking  very  learnedly  about  secreting  contagious 
matter  by  a  morbid  action  "of  the  vessels,''  he  says,  "its  ac- 
tion (the  action  of  contagion)  is  altogether  independent  of 
external  circumstances,  such  as  the  state  of  the  air,"  &c« 
According  to  this,  it  must,  to  be  sure,  be  admitted  that  the 
yellow  fever  is  not  contagious  ;  but  then,  neither  is  any 
known  disease  whatever.  The  small-pox,  although  allow- 
ed to  be  the  most  contagious  of  all  diseases,  is  not  indepen* 
dent  of  external  circumstances.  "  If  forty  persons,  (says  he) 
who  have  never  undergone  small-pox,  be  closely  exposed 
to  the  efRuvia  of  a  number  of  patients  lying  ill  of  that  dis- 
ease in  the  ward  of  a  small-pox  hospital,  thirty-nine  cer^- 
tainly,  and  probably  the  whole  number,  will  be  infected." 

But  has  the  doctor  forgotten  the  case  of  the  Royal  George, 
on  board  of  which,  while  at  sea,  the  small-pox  broke  out^ 
but  nearly  one  hundred  out  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
totally  escaped  the  contagion,  and  the  disease  disappeared 
altogether.  Now,  then,  if  the  contagion  of  small-pox  is  so 
universal  in  its  operation,  as  certainly  not  to  spare  more  than 
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Qne,  and  probably  not  one  of  forty  in  a  hospital:,  how  is  it  to 
he  accounted  for  that  in  the  above  case  it  should  have  spared 
ajbout  one  hundred  out  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty  ?  Will 
the  doctor  have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  us  the  cause  of 
this  difference  ?  If  it  was  not  deprived  in  a  great  degree 
of  its  malignity  in  this  instance  of  the  Royal  George,  by 
being  exposed  to  the  ventilation  of  a  constant  sea-breeze, 
but  is  always  altogether  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances, to  what  was  its  comparative  mildness  owing  ?  The 
doctor  is  not  at  liberty  to  say  that  in  the  hospital  the  air 
was  less  pure,  for  we  have  his  word  in  the  same  paragraph, 
that  "  none  of  the  truly  contagious  diseases  derive  any  ad- 
ditional force  from  impure  air."  Neither  will  it  do  for 
him  to  say  (as  he  does  in  p.  633)  that  '*  the  greater  con- 
tagiousness arose  from  the  concentration  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  contagious  matter  within  a  small  space,''  be- 
cause he  afterwards  (p.  676)  says,  although  "the  mias- 
mata which  produce  yellow  fever,  are  more  or  less  noxious 
as  they  are  more  or  less  concentrated,  yet  this  is  a  proper- 
ty which  does  not  belong  to  the  specific  poison  of  small- 
pox." A  man  who  thus  contradicts  himself  without  cere- 
mony, sets  refutation  at  defiance.  We  leave  the  doctor  to 
his  own  reflections  ;  but  he  must  recollect,  that  the  web  in 
which  he  finds  himself  entangled  is  one  of  his  own 
weaving. 

"  The  agency  of  contagion  in  the  propagation  of  the 
yellow  fever,"  says  he,  "  is  rejected  for  the  following  rea- 
sons,'' and  he  proceeds  to  give  us  ten.  They  shall  be 
examined  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  But  before 
we  go  any  further,  it  is  certainly  fit  and  necessary,  that 
one  should  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  :  What  is  meant  by  the  contagion  of  the  yel- 
low fever  ?  If  Dr.  Miller  means  one  thing,  and  we  meati 
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another,  it  follows,  that  we  are  not  at  issue,  and  all  further 
controversy  must  be  useless.  By  the  contagion  of  yellow 
fever,  then,  we  mean  that  peculiar  species  of  contagionr 
only  which  is  peculiar  to  that  disease  ;  we  do  not  mean, 
as  our  antagonists  have,  more  than  once,  strove  to  make  us 
mean,  the  contagion  of  small  pox,  or  syphilis,  or  measles, 
or  any  other  contagion  but  that  of  the  yellow  fever  itself. 
But  they  say  a  truly  contagious  -disease  is  one  that  repro- 
duces itself  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty, under  all  possible  circumstances  ;  as  if  any  such 
disease  ever  existed-  Thi§  attempt  on  theij*  part  to  place 
us  on  ground  which  we  do  not  intend,  and  never  intend- 
ed to  occupy,  is  both  unfair  and  disingenuous*  It  may 
be  an  adroit  method  of  managing  a  dispute,  but  it  is  do- 
ing the  highest  injustice  to  an  adversary,  and  to  the  cause 
of  truth.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  blind 
*  and  mislead  the  public  in  this  controversy,  than  this  very 
artifice  of  representing  us  as  having  maintained  a  doc- 
trine which  we  never  advanced,  and  then  undertaking 
gravely  to  refute  it.  This  certainly  they  cah  do,  but  theni 
they  claim  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  as  though  they  had 
gained  a  victory,  when  there  has  never  been  a  contest. 
It  is  necessary  the  public  should  be  completely  disabused 
on  this  point ;  and  therefore,  although  we  took  some 
■pains  to  explain  ourselves  in  a  late  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter, we  shall  do  it  once  more,  here. 

When  we  say  the  yellow  fever  is  a  contagious  disease, 
we  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying,  and  saying  only, 
that  it  is  a  disease  which,  under  certain  circumstances 
favourable  to  such  operation,  may  be  communicated  spe- 
cifically from  one  person  to  another,  either  directly  from 
person  to  person,  or  indirectly,  by  means  of  clothing,  bed- 
ding, or  any  thing  capable  of  receiving  and  conveying 
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the  disease.  This  is  precisely  our  meaning,  expressed 
in  the  simplest  manner,  carefully  avoiding  all  attempts  to 
account  for  the  manner  how  this  is  brought  about,  or  how 
it  operates ;  and  therefore  we  say  nothing  respecting  se- 
cretions or  excretions,  or  nvorbid  actions,  &c.  &c*  a  deal 
of  which  is  sure  to  be  brought  forward  on  all  occasions, 
as  if  the  object  of  our  antagonists  was  to  perplex,  in 
order  to  confound.  We  express  our  opinion  in  a  word^ 
when  we  say  that  the  yellow  fever  is  communicable  from ' 
one  person  to  another*  But  it  is  communicated,  or  not 
communicated,  according  to  circumstances*  This  is  the 
whole  extent  of  our  doctrine.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  any 
useful  purpose  that  we  should  advance  a  step  farther. 
This  doctrine,  once  established,  we  may  then  with  pro- 
priety call  upon  our  law-givers  for  a  system  of  qua- 
Tantine  laws. to  prevent  any  intercourse  whatever  betweeA 
the  diseased  and  the  healthy,  as  the  only  known,  safe  and 
certain  course.    ' 

.  To  what  practical  use,  we  ask,  as  it  regards  this 
subject,  has*  all  this  learning  been  bestowed  on  secre- 
tions and  excretions,  and  morbid  action  ?,  And  of  what 
possible  concern  to  the  public  is  the  distinction  between 
koino-miasmatic  atmosphere,  and  idio-miasmatic  atmos- 
phere ?  And  why  all  this  violent  controversy  which  has 
been  raised  about  the  exact  degree  of  certainty  with  which 
any  disease  must  communicate  itself,  before  it  can  be  en- 
tided  to  rank  as  a  contagion  t  If  only  two  out  of  twenty, 
for  instance,  become  diseased  by  infection,  to  what  pur- 
pose would  you  show  the  other  eighteen  escaped  ?  If 
those  gradually  accustomed  to  its  action  escape  altogether, 
to  what  valuable  purpose  is  this  mentioned  as  to  those 
who^  under  diiferent  circumstances,  do  not  escape  ?  The 
only  purpose,  in  either  case,  must  be  to  show  by  argu- 
n^ent)  that  the  diseasei  is  not  a  contagious  disease  ;  but 
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thisPargument  must  vanish  before  the  reply,  ''  We  ac- 
laowjedge  that,  as  to  those  who  escaped,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  disease  was  not  contagious,  such  was  their  si- 
tuation, or  such  the  circu instances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  that  they  were  not  subjest  to  its  action  ;  but  (m 
the  other  hand,  as  to  those  who  did  not  escape,  the  dis* 
case  as  to  them  certainly  was  contagious  ;'*  to  argue,  that 
it  was  not  as  to  them,  because  it  was  not  so  as  to  the  others 
also,  is  nothing  less  than  to  set  up  inference  against  fact. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  non-contagionists  are  so  desirous  of 
establishing  their 'own  definition,  that  a  disease  must  be 
communicated  with  equal  certainty  in  all  places  and  sea- 
sons, independent  of  external  circumstances,  before  it  can 
be  denominated  contagious.     If  so,  if  this  be  the  only  cor- 
rect definition  of  contagion,  then  we  admit,  that  the  yel- 
low fever  is  not  a  contagious  disease  ;  it  is  only  a  commU" 
Tiicable  disease.     But  what  advantage  do  the  non-conta- 
gionists gain  by  this  concession  ?     They  contend  that  no 
disease  ought  to  be  called  contagious^  that  does  not  affect 
every  one  exposed  to  its  action,  and  this  under  all  circum- 
stances and  in  all  seasons  j  thus  excluding  the  yellow  fever 
from  their  list.    We,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  every 
disease  which  is  communicated  from  person  to  person,  under 
any  circumstances,  or  at  any  season,is,  quoad  hoc  ^contagious 
cr  communicable,  and  that  the  yellow  fever,  therefore,comes 
within  the  definition.     Why  should  not  its  introduction 
'    into  our  cities,  we  ask,  be  guarded  against,  if  at  first  only 
one  in  fifty  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it ;  since  we  know 
its  nature  to  be  to  multiply  in  regular  progression,  and 
every  new  instance  increases  its  force  and  activity,  until 
from  being  at  first  but  one  in  fifty,  it  soon  becomes  one  in 
twenty,  then  one  in  ten,  then  one  in  five,  until  at  length 
the  atmosphere  becomes  so  impure  and  infected,  that  ftot 
inerely  a  majority  of  those  exposed  do  not,  but  scsurcely 
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one  in  ten  does  escape  ;  thus  equalling  in  malignity  and 
certainty  the  small-pox  itself.  Can  we  then,  whether  we 
{all  it  contagious  or  communicable,  can  we  be  tQO  anxious- 
ly  vigilant  to  provide  against  its  introduction  ?  • 

Our  great  object  is  to  obtain  a  good  and  effective  sys- 
tem of  quarantine  laws,  and  such,  we  contend,  if  weirand 
faithfully  executed,  will  forever  secure  the  city  of  New- 
York  against  a  disease  which,  when  once  Introduced  and 
become  an  epidemic,  makes  more  frightful  havoc  than 
any  other  in  the  known  world,  the  plague  only  excepted*^ 
The  object  of  those  opposed  to  us,  is  to  show  that  the 
disease  is  not  a  contagious  one  ;  that  quarantine  laws  are 
absurd,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  introduce  it  from. 
.  abroad  ;  that  it  is  the  produce  of  our  own  climate  ;  to  bor- 
row their  own  libellous  expressions,  that  "  we  live  in  the 
latitude  of  pestilence,^'  and  that,  therefore,  all  attempts  to 
prevent  its  introduction  from  a  foreign  countrj',  are  futile 
and  ridiculous,  while  at  the  same  time,  these  very  gen- 
tlemen make  so  wide  a  difference  between  their  theory 
and  their  practice,  that  for  a  bo untyUl  reward,  they  have 
no  scruple  to  undertake  the  superintendance  of  those  very 
quarantine  laws,  which  they  thus  hold  in  derision. 

'^  Is  the  yellow  fever  a  contagious  disease  ?"  This  is 
the  question  before  us  in  order.  "  The  agency  of  contat- 
gion  (says  Dr.  Miller)  is  to  be  rejected  for  the  following 
reasons,*'  of  which  he  gives  us  no  less  than  ten-  Be  it  so. 
They  shall  every  one  be  put  fairly  to  the  test  in  the  order 
in  which  they  stand.  It  will  be  a  business  of  some  labour, 
and  will  consume  some  cqnsiderable  time  ;  but  since  the 
non-contagionists  repose  themselves  on  this  body  of  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity,  we  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  length  of 
the  way  from  going  through  with  it,  and  we  trust  we  shall 
do  so  to  the.  satisfaction  of  every  impartial  lover  of  truth. 

(To  bQ  Qontimed,)  • 
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Jffedical  School  of  New-Tori. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  page  523,  some  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  recent  re-organization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicans  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
and  a  list  of  the  appointments  in  that  institution,  inserted 
from  the  official  report  of  the  regents  of  the  university. 
Though  the  laudable  views  of  the  regents,  in  uniting  the 
respective  talents  of  the  two  medical  schools,  have  in  a 
partial  degree  been  frustrated,  on  account  of  the  non-ac- 
ceptance, by  some  gentlemen,  of  the  professorships  to 
which  they  were  chosen, .  it  affords  us  particular  satisfac^ 
tion  to  add,  that  the  college  is  now  in  a  most  promising 
state  of  advancement.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  it 
need  only  be  stated,  that  at  the  first  medical  com- 
mencement in  this  institution,  held  on  the  15th  of  May 
last,  (subsequent  to  the  late  act  of  the  ragents)  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  medicine  was  granted  to  the  following  eight . 
young  gentlemen,  who  had  previously  undergone  the  ne- 
cessary private  examinations,  and  publicly  defended 
their  respective  inaugural  dissertations.  This  was  a' 
greater  number  of  degrees  in  medicine  than  was  ever 
before  giapted  at  one  time  in  this  city,  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medical  school  in  New- York.  The  honours 
of  the  college  were  conferred  by  the  learned  and  venerable 
president,  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.  in  the  presence  of  the 
chancellor  and  regents  'of  the  university,  die  trustees  of 
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Columbia  college,  &c.  &c.  besides  a  numerous  assemblage, 
gf  persons. 

fHEODRIC  ROMEYN  BECK,  A.  M.  of   Schenectady.    "  Oi^ 

InaanityP  ' 

WILLIAM  E.  BURRELL,  A.B.  of  New-York.  "  OnBvhonoceleP 
GERARDU3  A.  COOPER,  of  New-York.     "  On  Worms  in  thsr 

Intestines.^* 
Caspar  WISTAR  eddy,  of  Xew-York.    «  On  th^  Analogy  be^ 

ttoeen  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Structure.** 
JOHN   AVAKBFIELD  FRANCIS,  A.  B.  of  New-York.    **  On 

Mercury.** 
HENRY   RAVENEL,  Jun.  of  South-Carolina.    «  On  Trismus 

JSTascentium." 
THOMAS  EDWARD    STEELL,  A.  B.  of  New^ersey.    '*  On 

the  Digitalis  Purpurea.** 
SAMUEL  ARMSTRONG  WALSH,  A.  B.  of  New-York.    "  Oti 

the  Origin  and  Mature  of  Fellow  Fever.** 

We  shall  only  add,  that  such  arrangemenWiave  been 
ihade  in  the  college,  by  the  board  of  trustees,  that  a  com- 
iplete  course  of  instruction,  in  the  various  branches  of 
medical  science,  will  be  given  in  this  institution  on  the 
ensuing  winter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  circular : 

tlNIYERajBrY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YOtlK. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
(circular*) 

The  several  courses  of  instruction  will  commence,  as 
Visual,  in  this  institution,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  session  will  be  opened  by  an  address  from  the 
President* 

'  Since  the  last  winter  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  chemical  apparatus,  a  laboratory  has  been 
built,  and  the  chemical  lecture-room  has  been  so  ai- 
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tered,  as  perfectly  to  accommodate  the  students  attending 
Dr.  Mac  Neven,  the  prolessor  of  that  science.    - 

Such  provision  has  been  made  by  law  for  the  anatomical 
department,  that  Dr.  Smith,  the  professor  of  anatomy, 
^iU  give  a  complete  course  of  demonstrations,  and  will 
also  illustrate  his  surgical  lectures,  by  performing  all  the 
operations,  practicable  upon  the  healthy  subject,  in  the 
presence  of  his  class. 

Dr.  Hosack  will  lecture  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  a  full  and  complete  course  will  also  be  given 
Oh  obstetricks,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

The  above  series  of  Lectures  constitute  the  Winter 
iSession  ;  the  Spring  Term,  which  commences  on  the  third 
Monday  in  April,  consists  of  Lectures  on  Natural  History, 
and  on  Botany  ;  the  former  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Hosai^ 

The  lectures  on  natural  history  are  illustrated  by  a  large 
collection  of  mineralogical  and  geological  specimens; 
and  an  elegant  museum,  to  whjich  the  students  can  have 
access,  affords  every  facility  for  the  acquisition  of  zoolo- 
gical knowledge. 

The  botanic  garden  having  been  purchased  by  the  state, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  colI||;e,  the  students 
of  botany  will  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  estab- 
lishment whenever  they  think  proper,  and  of  examining 
the  many  rare  and  valuable  plants  which  it  contains. 

The  various  courses  of  instruction  delivered  in  the  col* 
lege,  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  system  of 
medical  education  ;  and  the  trustees  and  professors  con* 
fidently  promise,  that  no  exertion  on  their  part  shall  be 
wanting  to  fulfilthe  just  expectations  and  liberal  views 
of  their  patrons,  the  legislature  and  the  regents. 
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The  professors  are  bound  to  examine  all  applicants  for 
degrees,  and  to  report  to  the  regents  such  as  they  approve^ 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  in  every  year.  The 
diplomas  are  then  granted,  and  the  degrees  are  conferred 
in  this  city,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  the  candidate 
having  previously  deUvered  to  the  professors^  and  defend- 
ed at  a  public  examination,  a  thesis  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  medicine.  The  thesis  may  be  printed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  graduate,  with  the  approbation  of  three 
of  the  professors. 

By  order  of  the  College^ 

SAMUEL  BARD,  M.  D.  President. 
JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.  D.  Reg^ter. 

Jf^etV'Toriy  June  8,  1811. 


Merced  Society  of  the  County  of  New-Tor k» 

At  an  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
jthe  county  of  New- York,  held  on  Monday,  the  first  of 
July,  1811,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
charter  officers^  pf  that  institution  : 

Dp.  JAMES  TILLARY,  President. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  MOORE,  Vice-President 

Dr.  JOHN  ONDERDONK,  Treasurer. 

Dr.  WALTER  W.  BUCHANAN,  Secretory. 

Dr.  WRIGHT  POST, 

Dr.  WILUAM  HAMMERSLY, 

Dr.  EDWARD  MILLER,  >  Cen80rs» 

Dr.  RICHARD  S.  KI^iSAM, 

Dr.  YALENTINE  SEAMAN^ 
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Remarks  on  the  recent  valuable  publications  of  Mons.  Du" 
Jief^  of'  Philadelphia^  Nature  Displayed^  in  her  mode  of 
teaching  language  to  Man,  adapted  to  the  French  Ian- 
guage^  2  vols.  8vo«<  and  a  new  Universal  and  Pro- 
nouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Ian* 
guages,  3  vols.  12mo.  Communicated  for  the  Register^ 
by  a  Correspondent. 

Whoever  observes  the  numerous  improvements 
to  which  this  country  has  given  birth  within  a  few 
years,  amidst  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  its  in- 
habitants, must  feci  much  gratified  by  the  new  and 
successful  mode  of  teaching  languages,  which  Mr.  N.  G. 
Dufief  has  recently  applied  to  the  French  tongue.  In 
saying  this*  we  do  not  fear  the  reproach  of  being  partial^ 
because  two  editions  of  Nature  Displayed  have  been  al- 
ready disposed  of  within  a  few  years,  and  a  third  one,  now 
imder  our  consideration,  bids  very  fair  for  an  equally 
rapid  sale.  In  order  to  assist  his  useful  plan,  Mr.  D.  has 
also  published  an  extensive  French  and  English  diction- 
ary, connected  with  many  glossaries  and  treatises,  and  in- 
cluded the  whole  in  three  portable  and  neatly  printed 
volumes.  Before  we  attempt,  however,  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  this  last  publication,  we  beg  leave  to  present 
our  readers  with  an  explanation  of  the  n^ethod  of  Mr. 
Dufief. 

On  the  authority  of  Locke,  Condillac,  and  other  eminent 
writers  on  the  operations  of  the  human  understanding, 
he  abundantly  convinces  us  in  his  introduction,  "  that  lan- 
guage and  grammar  are  two  very  different  objects,  in  no 
ways  analagous,  the  former  as  physical,  the  latter  as  me- 
^ghysical,   and  that  instead  of  teachbg  language  by 
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grnmmar,  we  should  say  that  grammar  is  taught  by 
language."  This  doctrine  is  very  plain,  and  we  ima- 
gine that  it  cannot  admit  of  controversy,  as  long  as 
ive  ^nd  that  man  can  learn  and  speak  his  native  lan- 
guage without  the  help  of  grammar*  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  famous  Montaigne,  who  spoke  almost  all 
the  European  and  dead  languages,  acquired  them  by  na-* 
ture^s  method^  having  heen  kept,  from  his  infancy,  by  ser- 
vants and  teachers,  whom  his  father  had  severely  charged 
always  to  converse  with  him  in  their  respective  tongues. 
And  for  further  testimony  we  might  mention,  thut  the 
most  ignorant  and  poorest  class  of  people,  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  different  nations,  are  distinguished  for  purity  and 
correctness  of  language ;  such  are  those  of  Sienna,  in  , 
Italy,  of  Blois  and  Tours,  in  France,  of  Old  Castile,  ia 
Spain,  and  of  Wraxham,  in  England* 

Upon  those  self-evident  principles,  Mr.  D.  direcCi 
his  pupils  through  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
language  he  wishes  them  to  speak.  He  offers  to  their  at- 
tention and  memory  an  infinite  number  of  short  sentences, 
composed  of  all  words  that  natural  wants  and  elements  of 
knowledge  could  suggest.  These  form  diffeient  vocabu- 
laries, always  presented  with  a  lateral  or  mar|;inal  column 
of  the  principal  words  that  are  to  be  remarked  in  the  an- 
nexed phrases.  To  find  a  link  to  all  these  words,  we  have 
next  all  0tticles^  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  &c.  to 
be  reviewed  in  the  same  practical  mode,  when  the  learner 
feels  himself  already  enabled  to  take  his  part  in  conver* 
sations,  dialogues,  and  dramatic  scenes.  Thus  the  first 
'  volume  is  artifici^y  calculated  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect, as  various  eitdltfsions  in  foreign  countries  would  af-^ 
^rd  to  an  intc|||cnt  and  observing  trateller,  or  as  the 
IDdny  years  of  our  infancy,  from  the  lap  cf  parents,  and 
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throughout  our  juvenile  plays,  have  enabled  us  to  prat- 
tle upon  every  thing,  even  before  we  could  be  sent  to 
school. 

!lt  was  not  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dufief  to  put  entirely  in 
disuse  grammatical  rules  for  teaching  languages.  Having 
declared  that  grammar  is  the  critical  knowledge  of  a 
language,  or  a  collection  of  observations  upon  custom,  he 
only  contends  that  the  learner  should  be  possessed  of 
something  upon  which  rules  and  critical  information  might 
be  exercised,  and  this  task  he  successfully  discharges  in 
the  second  volume,  by  the  analysis  of  the  parts  ofspeechy 
and  by  a  syntax  made  easy* 

The  two  principal  divisions  of  this  volume  are  very 
methodical,  and  by  their  arrangement,  with  the  correct- 
jicss  of  the  typographical  execution,  form  a  work  much 
beyond  common  praise.  The  selection  of  materials  for 
teading  and  conversation  highly  recommends  the  literary 
taste  of  flie  author,  and  points  out  a  considerable  range 
of  excellent  works  in  the  French  language,  which  he  has 
made  to  contribute  as  models  for  the  acquirement  and 
nice  discrimination  of  its  beauties,  genius,  elegance,  and 
correctness. 

In  the  Universal  and  Pronouncing  French  and  English 
Dictionary,  Mr.  Dufief  has  afforded  us  a  rare  example 
of  what  perseverance  and  industry  can  achieve  within  a 
short  space  of  time.  It  is  printed  on  a  nonpareil  type ,  ia 
three  duodecimo  volumes,  and  contains  2226  pages.  A 
short  but  critical  examination  of  this  work  has  not  given 
us  any  reason  to  doubt  of  its  correctness.  We  observe, 
besides,  as  a  new  improvement,  that  all  the  definitions  and 
explanations  of  words  are  made  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
Mr*  D.  deserves  great  praise  for  having  paid  so  much 
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attention  to  the  numerous  persons  learning  the  Frenclt 
language  in  this  and  other  countries. 

A  dictionary  cannot  be  much  extended  beyond  the  list 
of  customary,  necessary,  and  legitimate  parts  of  speech  9 
hence  the  most  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  in  all  lan^ 
guages  seldom  contain  technical  words  belonging  to  arts^ 
sciences,  mythology,  geography,  seamanship,  &c.  Readers 
must  therefore  be  supplied  with  as  many  different  diction* 
aries  as  there  are  subjects  connected  with  their  respective 
avocations.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  have  lately  con* 
trived  in  London  small  portable  boxes,  containing  vari- 
ous pocket  dictionaries.  But  Mr.  Dufief  has  obviously 
provided  for  every  possible  exigency  of  the  kind,  as  his 
work  embraces  no  less  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  diction* 
aries,  useful  glossaries,  and  instructive  treatises,  com- 
pleting thereby  the  collection  of  all  that  is  necessary  for 
conversation,  oratory,  commercial,  and  other  professional 
avocations.  We  must  also  observe,  that  this  work,  in 
comparison  with  the  quantity  of  matter  and  elegance  of  ty* 
pogrs^hy,  is  offered  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

We  wish  Mr.  Dufief  the  liberal  reward  which  his  un- 
dertaking  is  likely  to  receive  in  point  of  profit ;  that  of 
honour,  for  meritorious  talents  and  industry,  is  no  doubt 
already  permanently  secured  to  him  by  an  enlightened 
public* 


Steward^s  Philosophical  Essays* 

The  Philosophical  Essays  of  Dougal  Steward,  E8^« 
Ae  latest  performance  of  this  distinguished  Scotch  writer^ 
are  now  in  the  press,  ^  and  will  shortly  be  published  by- 
Messrs.  Whiting  and  Watson,  of  this  city. 
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American  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia* 

Proposals  have  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  De- 
laplaine,  of  Philadelphia,  for  publishing  by  subscription, 
in  12  volumes  large  4to.  a  new  and  augmented  edition  of 
•*  the  Edinburgh  ENCYCLOPiEDiA,  conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  L.  L.  D.  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland^ 
with  the  assistance  of  eminent  professional  gentlemen." 

It  is  with  uncommon  satisfaction  we  announce  to  the 
American  people  the  republication  of  this  truly  valuable 
and  splendid  work.     We  shall  not  at  present  enter  into 
any  detail  relative  to  its  peculiar  excellence  ;  but  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  obsei-ving,  that,  though  but  very  re- 
cently projected  by  its  learned  editor  and  his  able  asso- 
ciates, such  has  been  the  general  conviction  of  its  superior 
merit,  by  the  British  nation,  that  it  has  surpassed  in 
patronage  every  production  of  a  similar  kind.     It  appears 
to  be  the  particular  design  of  the  present  publishers  not 
merely  to  offer  a  transcript  of  the  English  copy,   but  to 
adapt  the  work  to  the  American  public,  by  rectifying 
such  errors,  and  supplying  such  omissions,  as  must  una- 
voidably occur,  respecting  this  country  and  its  concerns. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
a  number  of  American  gentlemen,  eminent  in  the  various 
departments  of  science  and  literature,  and  we  rejoiqe  that 
it  is  their  determined  purpose  not  in  the  least  to  interfere 
with  the  integrity  of  the  British  text :  that  the  improve- 
ments of  the  work  are  to  be  made  solely  by  additional 
matter.     May  we  be  permitted  to  suggest  to  the  enter- 
prising  individuals   engaged  in  this  great  undertaking, 
wholly  to  abstain  from  factious  politics,  and   polemical 
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divinitj^.  Let  the  original  articles  be  devoted  chiefly  to 
ah  exhibidon  of  our  numerous  inventions  and^3coveriea 
in  philosophy  and  the  arts  ;  to  an  illustration  of  the  physi- 
cal geography  and  history  of  our  country  ;  let  them  bring 
forward  its  neglected  biography ;  and  let  every  line  be  writ- 
ten in  the  sententious  manner  and  true  spirit  of  the  original* 
The  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,  thus  executed  (and  we  know 
this  to  be  the  object  of  the  publishers)  will  prove  a  magnifi- 
cent repository  of  human  knowledge,  honourable  to  those 
concerned  in  its  execution,  and  eminendy  worthy  of  the. 
liberal  support  which  it  will  doubdess  receive  from  the 
American  nation* 

Population  of  the  United  Mtfes,  1810. 

Virginia,  (including  the  blacks)      .    .    .    ; 966,079 

New- York, 959,220 

Pennsylvania, 810,163 

Massachusetts,  (proper) 472,040*)  ^^^ ^. - 

Maine, 229,7053  7WJ^ 

North  Carolina, 563,556 

South  Carolina, 414,935 

Kentucky, 4«6,5ll 

Maryland, 380,546 

Connecticut,       261,042 

Tenessee,  (west) 160,360  >  a/;i  lyo- 

(east) 101,3673  201,727 

Georgia, 252,433 

NewJersey, 245,563 

Ohio, 230,760 

Vermont, % 217,913 

New-Hampshire, 214,414 

Khode  Island,    .    , 76,931 

Delaware, 72,674 

TERRITOSIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

Orleans,    .    , 76,556 

Mississippi, 40,352 

Indiana, 24,520 

Columbia, 24,023 

I^uisiana, 20,845 

Illinois, 12,283 

Michigan^ 4,763 

Total    . ♦    •       7,?38,421 

V«i..  II;  p 
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Observatiojl^  on  the  Weather  of  the  City  of  New-Tork^  for 
twpTonths  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1811. 

APRIL. 

On  the  1st  and  3d  of  this  month  there  fell  a  small 
quantity  of  rain.  On  the  night  of  the  T'th  we  experien- 
ced a  severe  storm  of  hail,  accompanied  with  more  rain. 
Thermometer,  at  7  a.  m.  at  37,  at  3  p.  m.  at  45,  and  at 
7  p.  M.  39.  From  the  T'th  to  the  10th  the  weather  was 
clear  and  agreeable,  wind  chiefly  from  the  south.  On 
the  10th  it  again  commenced  raining,  which  on  the  11th 
gready  increased,  and  was  accompanied  with  snow ;  wind 
north-east.  The^Bther  for  the  ensuing  week,  though 
again  pleasant,  was^nusually  warm  for  the  season  f 
thermometer  generally,  at  7  a.  h.  at  46  or  50,  ^t  a  P.  )c» 
j^out  68,  and  7  p.  m.  at  64.  On  the  21st  more  rain  feH, 
;^ccompanied  in  the  night  with  a  very  strong  wind  from 
the.  north-east.  The  remaining  days  of  the  month  were 
somewhat  cooler,  occasionally  overcast,  with  but  litde 
wind|  and  frequent  appearances  of  showers* 

MAY. 

The  month  of  May  was  c}|^acterized  by  great  ex- 
tremes from  heat  to  cold,  for  the  season.  Though 
the  cominepcenjient  of  the  month,  and  for  a  few  days> 
was  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  the  weather  of  ^e 
14th  was  extremely  warm  and  oppressive.  On  the  I8thy 
Jipwever,  the  change  had  been  so  great,  that  we  had 
fjrost  in  the  morning,  and  also  on  the  19th  and  ^Qtl},  a 
circumstance  very  unusual.  The  wind  during  this  time 
was  also  very  strong  from  the  north-east.  It  now  be- 
came, overcast,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rain  fell  on  the 
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22d>.  The  three  following  days  were  clear  and  pleasant : 
on  the  26th  and  27th  very  warm,  there  being  litde  air, 
and  the  solar  heat  very*  great.  Thermometer,  at  7  a.  m« 
64,  at  3  p.  M.  at  76,  at  7  P.  m.  at  67.  On  the  28th  and 
29th  a  small  quantity  of  rain  fell.  On  the  31st  clear,  and 
wind  from  the  southward. 

JUNE, 

The  weather  of  this  month  was  particularly  distinguish- 
ed for  its  immoderate  heat  and  great  dryness,  and  for  xht 
consequently  great  injury  done  to  the  progress  of  vege- 
tation, so  as  in  many  places  to  have  altogether  destroyed 
it.  The  first  four  days  were  clear  yMj^ery  warm,  little 
wind  from  the  south-west.  ThenM|lkter,  at  7  a.  m.  at 
72,  at  3  p.  M.  at  76,  at  7  p.  m.  at  70.  On  the  8th  clear 
and  refreshing  breezes,  and  on  the  9th  refreshing  showers. 
On  the  10th  an  additional  quantity  of  rain  fell,  acompa- 
nied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  13th  and  14th 
.again  extremely  warm  ;  but  litde  air,  and  the  solar  heat 
very  great.  On  the  15th  and  16th  light  showers,  accom- 
panied with  but  little  wind  from  the  south-west.  From 
the  19th  to  the  23d,  inclusive,  uncommonly  warm ;  ther- 
mometer being  at  7  a.  m.  at  80,  at  2  p.  m.  at  90*92,  and  f 
p.  M.  at  80.  The  heat  now^ecame  more  moderate,  and  on 
the  27th  there  fell  a  litde  rain.  Thermometer  at  72  at 
noon.  On  the  28th  the  weather  became  so  cool  that 
many  persons  resorted  to  their  winter  clothing,  and 
blankets  were  comfortable. 


/• 
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Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  New-Tork^  for  the  months 

of  Aprils  May  and  June ^  1811 

The  city  of  New- York,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  three  months,  having  been  uncommonly  healthy,  our 
observations  upon  the  diseases  for  that  period  will  not  be 
numerous. 

The  ordinary  inflammatory  complaints,  arising  from 
change  of  season,  were  met  with  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May*  A  few  solitary  cases  of  scarlatina  also  ap- 
peared in  different  parts  of  the  city,  but  scarcely  extended 
beyond  the  indivkL|Als  whom  it  first  attacked  ;  the  char* 
acter  of  the  diseas^pllras  also  remarkably  mild,  attended 
with  very  litde  affection  of  the  throat.  Some  cases  oc- 
fcurred  oicynanche  maligna^  in  which  the  ulcers  of  the  fau- 
pes  assumed  a  very  malignant  aspect,  requiring  the  use  of 
the  most  active  stimulant  and  antiseptic  remedies.  In^ 
termittent  and  remittent  fevers  were  among  the  com- 
plaints of  this  season  ;  in  some  instances  the  latter 
disease  was  protracted  into  typhus^  especially  among  the 
poor,  whose  confined  and  crouded  apartments  do  not 
admit  of  the  necessary  attention  to  cleanliness  and  venti- 
lation which  this  disease  requires  ;  and  who  also  too  fre- 
qently  neglect  to  call  for  medical  aid  in  the  commence- 
ment of  their  complaints  ;  to  both  which  causes  the 
greater  severity  of  their  febrile  disorders  are  generally  to 
be  ascribed. 

In  the  month  of  June,  owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  and  the  very  unusual  degree  of  heat  for  the  sea- 
son, cholera  and  diarrhoea  infantum  have  frequently  oc- 
curred among  children  :  the  relative  moitality  of  these 
disease»  in  the  city  at  large  we  are  not  enabled  to  recorc}. 
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the  corporation  for  some  months  past  having  ceased  to 
publish  the  weekly  obituary.  In  our  own  practice,  we 
have  ag'.»in  had  reason  to  approve  of  the  treatment 
recommended  in  the  cholera  of  children  ;*  we  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  use  of  small  doses  of  ipecacuan* 
ha  and  rhubarb,  and  the  warm  bath  during  the  first  or 
febrile  stage,  and  the  chalk  mixture  and  country  air  in  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease*  The  saline  atniosphere  of 
the  sea-shore  is  particularly  beneficial  in  this  complaint* 
and  we  cannot  too  earnesdy  recommend  early  recourse 
to  this  remedy,  not  only  in  the  cure,  but  as  the  preventive 
of  that  deadly  disease,  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
destroys  more  children  than  all  the^other  diseases  of  in- 
fancy combined.  "^i 

But  the  heat  of  Jmie  was  not  only  productive  of  disea- 
ses among  children  ;  in  many  cases  cholera  morbus  and  bil- 
ious colic  attacked  adults  with  great  violence.  These  were 
especially  induced  by  imprudent  exposure  when  heated, 
to  a  stream  of  air,  and  the  sudden  changes  of  weather 
which,  as  already  noticed,  occurred  in  the  month.  Al- 
though these  last  diseases  are  generally  considered  by 
physicians  as  complaints  of  the  bowels,  we  have  been  led 
to  view  them  as  diseases  of  the  whole  system,  and  frequent- 
ly as  connected  with  ja  febrile  state  of  the  body,  and  in 
niany  instances  with  a  plethora  of  the  blood-vessels.  The 
habits  of  body  most  subject  to  attacks  of  this  sort,  viz* 
those  of  a  gross,  lax  fibre,  who  live  a  sedentary  life,  are 
accustomed  to  full  feeding,  and  in  the  free  use  of  stimu- 
lating drinks  ;  the  symptoms  which  precede  an  attack  of 
this  disease,  such  as  pains  in  the  head)  vertigo,  propensity 
to  sleep,  with  a  sense  of  numbness  in  the  extremities  ;  the 
£xciting  causes  of  the  disease,  viz.  excessive  heat,  expo- 

•     •  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  230—1. 
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«ure  to  a  stream  of  air,  or  cold  applied  to  the  extremities 
when  the  body  is  heated,  the  sudden  removal  of  an  ac- 
customed piece  of  clothing,  as  flannel,  worn  next  to  the 
fikin  ;  the  immense  discharge  of  fluids  from  die  liver  and 
serous  vessels  opening  into  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
constitutes  cholera,  the  irritation  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
in  bilious  colic,  all  lead  to  the  opinion  above  stated,  that 
they  are  frequently  diseases  of  the  whole  system  vent- 
ing themselves  by  these  evacutions.  The  excessive  he- 
morrhages which  frequently  take  place  from  the  liver, 
iitomach,  and  intestines,  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year, 
are  no  less  favourable  to  this  opinion* 

The  observations  made  by  Dr.  Dewar,*  upon  the  con- 
nection which  subsists  between  disorders  of  the  boweb 
and  other  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  and 
eruptive  complaints,  and  their  alternate  operation  upon 
the  system,  serve  to  show  that  the  former,  like  the  lattef, 
are  dependent  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels. We  also  accordingly  find,  that  blood-letting,  as  in 
cases  of  hemorrhages,  is  among  the  most  effectual  means  of 
restraining  those  excessive  bilious  and  serous  secretions 
which  occur  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  is  not  to 
be  understood  that  the  lancet  is  to  be  had  recourse  to 
indiscriminately  in  every  case  of  cholera.  The  pros- 
tration of  strength  induced  by  the  evacuations  spontane- 
ously produced,  as  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  will  forbid 
the  use  of  this  remedy.  But  where  the  disease  occurs 
under  the  circumstances  before  stated,  in  a  full  habit  of 
body,  and  the  physician  is  called  before  great  debility  has 
been  produced,  blood-letting,  as  in  restraining  sanguine- 
ous discharges  from  the  larger  vessels,  will  frequently  pro- 
duce immediate  relief  by  diminishing  the  excessive  evacu- 

*  See  Observations  on  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery,  as  they  appeared 
m  the  British  Campaign  of  Egypt,  ia  18Q1.    p,  37r 
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ation  which  takes  place  from  the  liver  and  serous  vessels 
of  the  intestinal  canal  in  these  diseases.  Cases  of  this  sort 
have  frequently  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  >vriter 
of  this  article,  in  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  employ 
the  lancet,  where  the  remedies  ordinarily  prescribed,  viz. 
rhubarb,  magnesia,  emetics,  &c.  have  been  administer- 
ed without  success.  In  those  cases  attended  with  great 
pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  with  spasmodic  aifec* 
dons  of  those  organs,  the  warm  bath  and  blisters  have  also 
been  applied,  in  conjunction  with  the  lancet,  with  mani- 
fest advantage,  and  probably  have  afforded  relief  upon 
the  same  principle,  by  diverting  the  irritation  from  the 
internal  organs  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 
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A  Guide  for  Young  Shepherds ;  or,  Facts  and  Observations  on 
the  Character  and  Value  of  ^  erino  Sheep  ;  with  Rules  and  Precepts 
for  their  Management,  and  the  Treatment  of  their  Diseases,  as  well 
as  of  Sheep  in  general.  Collected  from  the  latest  and  best  writers 
on  these  subjects,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  author  and 
his  friends.  By  Samuel  Bard,  M.  D.  &c.  12mo.  New-York.  Col- 
lins &  Oo. 

A  Treatise  on  a  Malignant  Epidemic,  commonly  called  Spotted 
Fever,  interspersed  with  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  Fevers  in  general, 
and  with  an  Appendix,  in  which  is  republished  a  number  of  Essays 
written  by  different  authors  on  this  Epidemic,  with  the  addition  of 
ori^al  Notes,  containing  also  a  few  original  and  selected  Ca- 
ses, with  Clinical  Remarks.  By  Elisha  North.  12mo.  New-York. 
T.  &  J.  Swords. 

Observations  on  the  Climate  in  different  parts  of  America,  com- 
pared with  the  climate  in  corresponding  parts  of  the  other  Conti- 
nent. To  which  are  added  Remarks  on  the  different  Complexions 
of  the  Human  Race ;  with  som^  Account  of  the  Aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica i  being  an  Introductory  Discourse  to  the  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina. By  Hugh  Williamson,  M.  D.  &  L.  L.  D.  Member  of  the  Holland 
Society  of  Sciences,  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Utrecht^ 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  8vo.  New-York.  T.  &  J. 
Swords. 

Anniversary  Oration,  pronounced  before  the  Society  of  Artists  of 
^he  United  States,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1811.  J^  B.  H.  Latrobe> 
fit<|.    rkiUdelphia.    Inskeep  fc  Bradford. 
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Observations  on  the  Establishment  of  the  CoU«ge  of  Phfsicianm 
and  Surgeons  in  the  City  of  New-York,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Regents  relative  to  that  Institution.  Communicated  in  a  Letter  to 
James  S.  Stringham,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia 
College,  by  David  Hosack,  M.  D.  8vo.  New-York.  C.  S.  Van- 
Winkle. 

The  Baltimore  Medical  and  Philosophical  Lyceum.  By  Nathaniel 
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I. 

Strictures  on  the  Classification  of  Contagious  Dis- 
eases proposed  by  Dr.DATiD  Hosack  :  communicated 
in  a  Letter  to  himy  by  Colin  Cbisholm,  M*  D*  F.  R.  S* 
&c.  £sf c. 

Clifton^  (England)  October  14^  1809.    • 

Dear  Sir, 

You  will  find  in  the  October  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal  the  observations  on  contagion 
you  fiivoured  me  with  some  time  ago.* 

I  approve  highly  of  the  first  part  of  your  paper ;  but 
on  reading  the  tlurd  class  of  your  division  of  contagious 
diseases,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  dissent,  or  at  least  to 
hesitate  in  affixing  endre  approbation  to  it ;  and,  indeed, 

* 

*  See  also  the  Register  for  July  laittp.  14^— Eb. 

Vol.  IL  q. 
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I. have  reason  to  think,  that  when  you  have  reconsidered 
the  admissions  and  concessions  you  have  there  made,  and 
the  tendency  which  they  have  to  throw  all  fevers,  how- 
ever arising,  except  those  which  are  symptomatic  of  what 
are  called  specific  contagions,  ai>d  which  comprise  the 
whole  of  your  second  class,  into  an  undefined  atate  of 
anemaly,  you  may  see  cause  for  retracung  them,  or  giv- 
ing them  more  limitation.   For  my  own  part,  I  feel  more 
inclined  ta  divide  all  diseases  of  contagion  into  two 
classes,  which  may  be  denominated  apyrexious  aod  py« 
rexious  ;  and  an  the  latter  are  distinguished,  mediately 
or  immediately,  by  specific  causes,  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  symptomatic  and  thq  ideopathic» 
If  a  febrile  dbease  has  for  its  cause,  an  auni|.  a  gaseous 
fluid,  emanating  from  the  body  of  a  man  labouring  under 
that  fever,  which  will  manifest  activity  only  within  a  cer- 
tain, generally  definable,  distance  iroia  that  body,  how 
am  we  with  any  propriety  of  conception  or  languagfs  say, 
that  such  a  disease  is  only  communicable  through  the 
medium  of  an  impure  atmosphere  I  Ag^ia,  is  not  a  fever 
proceeding  from  the  action  of  marsh  miasmata  difFerent 
from  the  fever  we  have  been  just  considering,  in  as  much 
as  the  one  is  not  communicable— *-the  other  h  tertainly 
communicable  from  the  subject  of  it  to  a  healthy  subject  i 
Mow  then  can  we  admit  such  a  proposition  as  the  feflow 
ing :  ^^  In  an  impure  air,  rendered  so  by  the  decomposi- 
^on  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  aa-  takes  [Aace  in 
marshy  countries^  or  by  concentrated  human  eiBuvia,  as 
in  tf  amps,  jails,  hopitab,  or  on  ship  board>  they  (your  diiid 
idass)  are  rendered,  not  only  extremely  mahgnant  mid 
mortal  in  them^lves^  but  become  communicable  to  others 
who  approach  the  stci^  or  breathe  the  same  atmosphere 
which  has  becokie  assimilated  to  the  poison  intrwheeed,  in 
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jio  much\  that  the  same  tpecijk  disease  is  cwimuntc&iedj 
whether  it  be  plague^  yellow  feter^  typhus^  or  dysentery  9^ 
Pardon  me  when  I  say  I  do  not  understand  this  ;  when  t 
say  I  perceive  a  marked  inconsistency  in  it ;  several  causes 
of  an  opposite  nature  producing  effects  all  partaking  of 
one  general  principle,  contagion.  Is  not  this  a  very  near 
approach  to  the  heterogeneity  I  have  apprehended  I  I 
suspect  that  dysentery  does  not  come  with  marked  prOi^ 
priety  into  die  same  class  with  plague,  yellow  fever  (ma* 
Jig.  pestilential)  and  typhus,  for  it  is  certainly  oftener  the 
prodtict  of  marshes  than  morbid  animal  effiuvia,  and  par* 
takes  very  often  of  the  t3rpe  of  intermittents.  When  I 
thus  object  to  your  classification  as  it  relates  to  pyrexious 
contagions,  I  fully  admit  the  occurrence  of  hybrid  fevers, 
that  is,  contagious  fevers  with  the  types  of  those  we  know 
to  proceed  from  the  action  of  marsh  miasmata*  But  on 
these  occasions,  all  the  conditions  which  constitute  p}'* 
rexious  contagions,  are  present ;  their  form  is  only  a  UN 
tie  changed ;  their  nature  is  unaltered :  they  are  commu* 
nicable  only  within  the  radius  of  oontag^n*  That  plague, 
or  yeUow  fever,  Qxy  which  I  understand  the  fever  to  which 
I  have  given  the  name  malignant  pesdleotial,)  more  espe- 
cially, ^  are  only  communicable  dirough  die  medium  of 
an  impure  atmosphere  s"  that  in  a  pure  w,  in  large  and 
well  ventilated  fipartments,  be.  they  are  not  oommuni* 
cated,  or  very  rarely,  are  propositions  wUch  I  much 
doiri>t,  because  they  are  most  certainly  in  direct  contra* 
diction  to  my  own  experienqe.  I  speak  more  immcdi* 
atety  concerning  the  malignant  pestilential  fever*  Wert 
this  a  fisict  sanctioned  by  Universal  experience,  (foigivc 
the  pointed  expressi9n,  it  is  only  for  your  own  eye)  the 
extirpation  of  this  fever  might  in  general  be  a  very  eaqp" 
operation*    But  X  have  seea  too  many  proofs  of  its  oon>- 
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tagion  communicating  itself  to  healthy  persons  in  a  pure 
atmosphere,  to  admit  the  validity  of  your  defins^oo  of  it. 
If  healthy  persons,  or  persons  possessing  every  intemtl 
feeling  and  external  appearance  of  health,  passing  to  leo* 
ward,  within  six  feet  of  other  persons  just  recovered  from 
the  malignant  pestilential  fever,  and  wearing  the  clones 
tftiey  had  on  their  persons  during  the  presence  of  the  £s» 
vcr,  have  received  the  contagion  of  the  fever  from  them^ 
and  have  perished  under  its  action  ;  if  this  has  happened 
in  the  open  air  (wherein  nothing  generally  conceived  to  be 
impure,  could  be  perceived)  surely  your  definition  cannot 
be  said  to  accord  with  experience.  Again,  if  in  a  cham* 
ber  kept  as  clean  and  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to  keep'  a 
sick  chamber,  the  disease  has  been  in  many  hundred,  I 
might  safely  say  thousand,  instances,  commumcated  from 
die  persons  afflicted  widi  it,  to  others  in  a  state  of  appa» 
l«nt  health,  when  the  latter  have  approached  the  formerto 
within  the  radius  of  contagion  ;  if  this  is  true,  and  the 
proofs  of  its  being  so  are  innumerable,  I  must  again  sayi 
that  surely  your  definition  cannot  be  said  to  accord  with 
experience.  Had  it  been  advanced,  indeed,  that  all  py« 
rexious  contagi  'ns,  but  particularly  that  of  the  malignant 
pestilential  (yellow)  fever  are  rendered  more  violent  in 
their  action  under  the  circumstances  you  have  stated,  no 
possible  objection  could  be  fiiade  to  the  proposition,  be* 
cause  it  is  supported  and  proved  by  all  experience ;  and 
the  reason  is,  perhaps,  as  obvious,  as  the  fact  itself  is  ge« 
nerally  admitted.  It  does  not  proceed  from  the  impuft 
atmosphere  becoming  assimilated  to  the  poison  intro- 
duced, but  from  rendering  the  system  of  the  healthy  per- 
son, who  receives  the  poison  by  approximation  to  the  sick, 
more  susceptible,  at  the  moment  of  its  introduction,  of  its 
peculiar  action  j  or  the  chemical  physicimi  may  say,  hii 
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k  been  advanced  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick  cham* 
ber,  being  ciMifin^  and  close,  as  it  too  often  is,  is  render* 
ed  4>bnosious  to  health,  by  having  its  oxygen  diminished 
by  the  respiration  of  the  persons,  sick  and  well,  inhabiting 
it,  and  that  thereby  the  effluvia  of  ocmta^on  become  mora 
concentered  by  being  less  subjected  to  decomposition  or 
stduticm,  whichever  you  will,  the  proposition  would  be 
less  objectionable.  But  in  either  case,  the  laws  of  the 
ezbting  contagion  are  not  affected :  in  the  one,  the  healthy 
person  is  otAy  made  more  susceptible  of  its  impression ; 
in  the  other,  it  becomes  less  volatile,  iand  therefore  more 
virulent,  and  more,  certain  ai  infecting.  But  the  atmos* 
phere  is  not  assimilated  to  its  principle.  And,  indeed,  it 
must  be  evident,  that  were  this  not  the  fact,  we  should 
have  no  rig^t  to  expect  a  specific  disease  produced  by  a 
specific  contag^o»— plague  and  yellow  (malignant  peati* 
lential)  fever  produced  by  the  contagions  peculiar  to  thenu 
But  all  fevers  appearing  in  the  circumstances  ywx  men- 
tion, would  necessarily  have  an  undefined  character ;  tfaey 
would  be  universally  anomalies ;  a  result  so  inconsistent 
with  the  regularity  of  nature,  I  imagine,  has  never  been 
met  with.  There  are,  indeed,  seeming  anomalies  pro- 
duced by  a  combination  of  morbid  causes  and  effects. 
But  as  these,  are  well  known  to  depend  on  the  irregular 
performance  of  some  particular  functions,  occasioned  ge-r 
nerally  by  morbid  depositions  on  the  organs  of  these  func^ 
tions,  thiey  lose  their  anomalous  form  in  the  mind  of  the 
judicious  physician,  and  are  cqred  by  the  adoption  <^  ap- 
propriate means.  Now,  as  tiie  diseases  which  you  class 
under  your  third  head,  have  each  a  peculiar  and  well  de- 
fined character,  so  must  tbey  severally  have  a  peculiar 
contagion.  And  the  circumstances  under  which  you  re- 
present them,  must  be  considered  as  p^reIy  adventitious, 
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voA  aiding  only  inasmuch  as  they  may  predispose  th<s 
healdiy  body  to  be  acted  on  by  the  peculiaf  contagion  it  is 
exposed  to,  or  as  they  may  render  the  basis  of  Aat  coih 
tagion  less  decomposable.  One  word  more,  and  I  am 
done  with  my  impertinent  critique :  are  not  all  contaF* 
gions  diseases  capable  of  communication  \fyf0mite9  9  (a 
word  which  by  the  by  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood*^ 
Senrius^s  comment  on  a  passage  in  the  first  iEneid*  of 
Virgil,  gives  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  vrord  fames  than 
any  I  have  met  with.  You  know  it  is  received  by  our 
medical  lexicographers  as  derived  from  die  verb  faveoi 
a  derivation  I  doubt  much  the  correctness  of.  The  pas- 
sage I  allude  to  you  will  find  at  verse  178,  tiie  last  mem-* 
ber  of  which  is  ^  rapuitque  in  fomite  flammam  ;''  on 
which  Servius  says,  *^  Fomes  sunt  assula  qu«  ab  arbori-* 
bos  cadunt,  cum  inciduntur,  et  igni  concipiendo  commodsfr 
sunt***  Now,  were  we  to  substitute  words  in  the  fellow-^' 
iBg  manner,  we  should  have,  I  imagine,  a  correct  idem 
of  fomites  :  Fomes  sunt  indusia,  panni  aliaque  vesti* 
menta  quae  corporibus  asgrorum  peste  aliive  febre  conta-^ 
giosa  laborantium,  cadunt ;  c^m  inciduntur  et  contagions 
eoocipiendae  commodse  sunt.)  If  they  are,  what  has  im- 
pure atmosphere,  so  rendered  by  the  decomposition  ofi 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  to  do  with  their  origin  } 
The  purest  atmosphere  conceivable,  that  is,  an  atmosphere* 
HI  all  respects  well  conditioned  to  support  animal  life  in 
a  perfect  state,  cannot  prevent  an  attack  of  the  malignant 
pestilential  (yellow)  fever,  if  a  healthy  person  is  exposed 
to  the  fomes  of  its  contagion,  and  is  predisposed  to  be 
acted  upon  by  it.  The  remarkable  proof  of  this  wUch 
occurred  at  New«Haven,  and  which  has  been  so  ingeou* 
ously  related  by  Dr.  Munson,  must  be  perfectly  in  ytjnxt 
recallectionk    The  present  inquiry  has  nothing  to  do  widi 
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those  singular  ideosyncrasies  wUch  resist  contagion,  al« 
though  exposed  to  that  of  variola,  rubiola,  Sec.  as  well  as 
that  of  malignant  pesulential  fever,  &c« 

As  the  foregoing  is  not  entirely  my  own  opinion  rela^ 
tive  to  your  classification  of  contagious  diseases,  I  hope, 
and  indeed  feel  convinced,  you  will  forgive  the  freedom  I 
have  taken  in  so  candidly  jiving  it.  You  will  also,  I  am 
satisfiedf  receive  in  good  part,  in  tlie  spirit  of  true  plulo- 
sophy,  my  request,  that  you  will  reconsider  pardcularly 
your  third  head,  which  I  imag^e  is  the  only  objectionable 
one.  I  am  aware  of  the  inconsistency  wUch  may 
be  attributed  to  me  in  stating  a  proposition  so  Of^po- 
site  to  that  which  may  be  found  in  my  essay  on  the  ma-^ 
lignant  pestilential  fever,  voL  1,  p.  281,  and  in  my  letter 
to  Dr.  Haygarth,  p.  142.  But  herein,  I  trust,  I  manifest 
that  disposition  which  should  be  paramoimt  in  the  minds 
of  those  whose  object,  in  all  discussions,  is  truth.  Sub" 
^equent  inqmry  and  reflection  have  convinced  me  that  I 
stood  not  on  solid  ground,  when  I  stated,  that  among  the 
causes  of  pestilence  is  the  product  of  animal  substances 
of  every  description,  deprived  of  Ufe,  and  in  a  state  of 
putrefaction :  and  I  cordially  agree  with  the  critic  on  my 
letter  to  Haygarth,  when  he  says,  "^  we  are  more  induEb- 
cd'  to  think  that  there  is  a  specific  contagion  distinct  from 
mere  putrefaction,  and  which  perhaps  is  not  cogmzabte 
by  any  of  our  senses."*— Cri/.  Rev.  jfuly^  1809. 

It  may  be  asked,  as  all  contagious  diseases  proceed 
from  certain  specific  or  peculiar  causes,  what  are  those 
causes,  and  how  arises  that  diversity  of  character  assum?- 
ed  by  contagions  i  To  this  question  we  must  be  silent  $ 
for  no  pathologist, however  ezperienced,and  however  dee^ 
his  research  into  nature  may  be,  can  give  a  satisfactoiy 
answer.    We  know  that  there  la  such  a  diversi^,  and,  lift 
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general,  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  trettment  they 
severally  require*  Perhaps  this  is  as  much  as  we  ought 
to  know*  It  is  a  subject  which  must  forever  elude  hu« 
man  research*  Neither  anatomy  or  chemistry  give  any 
aid  here*  Exuberant  iapcy  may  indeed  wanton  in  theory, 
and  may  conceive  every  different  form  of  contagion  as 
proceeding  from  a  different  combination  of  the  same 
chemical  principles  acting  diflfca-ently  on  the  organs  of  our 
frame,  or  on  the  fluids  which  they  secrete*  But  strip 
these  notions  of  their  fancy-dress  ;  let  them  stand  naked 
before  us,  and  theyjbeqo^ie  mere  phttttj^ms.  Par  levi- 
bus  ventis,  vohicriqne  ikpiUiaia  somno*^", 
Believe  me  to  ba^  ^" 

Dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  your's, 
Dr.HosAcK*  C*  CHISHOLM. 

11. 

Observations  on  the  Art  of  making' the  Composition  cal- 
led  Tapia.  By  Alexander  Macomb,  Esq.  Membet 
of  the  United  States^  Military  Philosophical  Societt/. 

Tafia  is  a  composition  of  shells,  lime,  and  sW^ 
such  proportions  as  to  make  a  complete  cement,  which  ia 
the  course  of  a  short  period  becomes  one  solid  stone* 

The  proportions  for  this  composition  were  never  cor- 
rectly ascertained  until  lately,  and  theil  by  mere  accident* 
In  Beaufort,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  where  the 
tapia  is  more  practised  than  in  any  i^her  part  of  the  Um* 
ted  States,  they  use  no  sand^^  and  this  is  done  for  po  other 
reason,  than  because  all  the  ancient  British  works  were 

constructed  of  tapia  formed  of  shells  a^d  lime  oli;^  aii4  ' 
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some  parts  of  these  aiicient  works  are  remaining  perfect 
' '  to  diis  day.    But  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that 
'"^    those  pieces  of  tapia,  even  at  this  day,  are  not  so  cement- 
ed as  to  prevent  their  being  broken  to  pieces  without  much 
labour.  • 

The  addition  of  sand  has  been  employed  with  great  suc- 
cess in  North  Carolina,   near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
river.    The  proportions  there  used  were,  three  of  shells, 
three  of  lime,  and  three  of  sand,  or  one  measure  of  each 
material ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  although 
that  was  the  proportion  agreed  upon  in  the  contract  for 
building  the  work,  yet,  through  the  carelesness  of  the 
workmen,  a  greater  proportion  of  sand  was  added.  How- 
ever, be  it  as  it  may,  there  are  walls  of  each  kind,  that 
is,  with  sand,  and  without  sand  ;  that  composed  of  the 
three  materials,  sand,  lime  and  shells,  is  now  firm,  strong, 
and  well  cemented ;  and  that  formed  of  lime  and  shells 
only  is  not  yet  dry,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose, that 
it  will  ever  become  so  well  cemented  as  if  it  had  had  a 
due  proportion  of  sand,  because  lime  of  itself  is  no  ce-> 
ment :  shells  are  substituted  for  bricks  or  stone,  and  the 
sand  is  intended  to  form  the  mortar,  and  there  is  no  one, 
I  am  sure,  who  will  not  admit  that  mortar  composed  with 
gravel  or  sand  is  stronger, than  that  made  of  lime  solely. 

The  proportions  which  I  have  found  by  experience  to 
make  the  strongest  tapia  are  the  following : 
One  of  Sand, 
Two  of  Lime, 
Three  of  Shells.* 


•M- 


•  The  .proportion  of  sand  must  be  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the 
lime»  more  or  less  according  to  its  strength  or  weakness. 
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The  propordoos  being  now  settled,  we  will  proceed  fo 
shew  how  the  materials  are  mixed,  and  the  manner  of 
building  with  the  composition  ;  also,  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  method  of  mixing  the  tapia  is  simply  this :  the 
shells  are  first  laid  on  the  ground,  or  a  floor  of  boards, 
the  lime  ou  top  of  the  shells,  and  the  sand  on  the  lime, 
which  being  well  mixed  together  with  water  by  means 
of  a  hoe  or  spade,  is  thrown  up  in  heaps  to  be  carried  to 
the  moulds  or  troughs  ;  it  is  then  carried  either  in  tubs  or 
hods  to  the  moulds,  and  there  emptied ;  it  is  afterwards  ram« 
med  so  as  to  mix  it  the  better,  and  to  force  it  into  all  the 
comers,  which  at  the  same  time  makes  it  more  compact. 

All  the  implements  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work 
and  mixing  the  tapia  are,  a  plumb  line,  pesdes  for  ram- 
ming the  tapia  into  the  moulds,  some  hods  for  carrying 
the  tapia  to  the  moulds,  hoes  and  shovels  for  mixing  the 
composition,  and  the  moulds  or  cases,  which  are  made  in 
the  following  manner :  (see  plate  1«) 

The  mould  b  made  of  any  number  of  short  pieces  of 
scantling,  about  three  inches  square,  of  a  length  suitable 
to  the  thickness  of  the  intended  wall,  having  at  each  end 
a  mortice  or  tenon  hole,  and  as  many  upright  pieces  of 
scantling,  or  inch,  or  inch  and  a  half  plank,  or  three  inch 
scanding,  about  four  feet  high,  with  tenons  at  each  ex- 
tremity, so  made  as  to  enter  the  mortice  easily  below,  and 
to  receive  a  yoke  above,  which  will  keep  them  together ; 
then  pieces  of  board,  an  inch,  and  a  half  thick,  are  laid 
against  each  side  of  the  uprights,  and  kept  apart  by  means 
of  a  small  stick,  of  the  exact  size  or  thickness  of  the  wall. 
The  cement  being  then  thrown  into  the  mould,  it  will  press 
It  to  its  proper  size,  and  it  must  remain  jthere  till  it  is  dry 
enough  to  stand  by  itself;  the  box  is  then  taken  asunder. 
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and  another  course  is  made  on  top  in  like  manner.  In 
the  summer  time  one  course  of  two  feet  in  height  may  be 
made  in  a  day,,  but  in  the  winter  it  will  take  two  days,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four  days,  to  dry  the  tapia  sufficiently 
to  receive  another  course*  The  method  of  putting  up  the 
mould  and  carrying  on  the  work  being  now  readily  ex- 
plained by  a  plan,  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  plate. 

EXPLANATION  Or  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  1.  A.  The  manner  of  putting  the  frame  together. 

B.  The  upper  cross  piece  or  yoke. 

C.  The  lower  cross  piece  with  the  tenons* 

D.  The  upright. 

H.  E.  The  boards  which  constitute  the  sides  of 

the  box. 
F.  Exhibits  the  frame  without  the  boards. 
Plate  2.  A.  The  ^me  up  with  the  tapia  in  it. 

B.  The  appearance  of  the  tapia  when  the  box  is 
taken  off.    The  line  shows  the  mark  left  by 
the  junction  of  the  boards. 
Plate  3.  Affords  an  idea  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 

work. 
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Case  of  Diseased  Liver  and  Spleen  :  Communicated  to 
the  Editors^  by  J.  B.  Stuakt,  M.  D.  of  Albany, 

]>{r.  — — .,  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks,  s^ged 
iifty-five  years,  (at  the  time  6i  his  decease,  which  happeur^ 
ed  in  December  last,)  was  of  a  robust  muscular  habit,  had 
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been' the  greater  part  of  his  life  employed  ift  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  was  alike  remarkable  for  his  temperaoce  and 
industry.  He  enjoyed  a  state  of  general  good  health  un- 
til the  spring  of  1807,  at  which  time,  his  countenance  be* 
came  sallow ;  he  complained  pf  a  faintness  at  his  stb^ 
mach,  particularly  in  the  morning ;  had  a  troublesome 
cough,  and  complained  of  general  debility*  Notwith* 
standing  these  symptoms,  he  continued  to  attend  to  his 
usual  business  until  the  July  following,  when  he  was  at<* 
taked  with  a  complaint  having  the  usual  characteristics  of 
a  diseased  liver,  attended  with  considerable  fever,  which 
continued  for  several  weeks.  The  most  prominent  symp- 
toms, however,  gave  way  to  the  usual  remedies,  but  he 
did  not  recover  his  natural  healthy  complexion  and 
strength.  He  continued  in  this  state  until  January,  1808, 
at  which  time  he  complained  of  a  sense  of  fulness  in  his 
left  side,  accompanied  by  a  dull  pain. 

On  examination,  an  evident  enlargement  was  discover* 
ed  in  the  left  epigastric  region.  He  now  commenced 
with  a  course  of  mercury,  which  was  continued  for  some 
time,  by  which  his  general  health  appeared  to  be  impro- 
ved, but  the  tumor  continued  to  increase  slowly.  During 
the  succeeding  twenty  months,  he  consulted  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  this  part  of  the  United  States  j 
of  course,  tried  a  great  variety  of  prescriptions,  and  took 
considerable  exercise  both  by  land  and  water,  but  all  to 
no  effect. 

Although  he  was  at  times  able  to  attend  to  some  busi<* 
ness,  yet  his  general  health  continued  to  fail. 

By  the  first  of  October,  1810,  the  tumor  in  the  left  side 
Irad  increased  to  a  considerable  size  ;  and  for  sometime 
past,  there  had  been  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
fight  side,  v^hich   ^Iso   seemed  to  increase  gradual^* 
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Soon  after  this,  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  in  New- 
York,  he  applied  a  plaster  of  the  extract  of  cicuta  to  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen  ;  shortly  after  its  application,  he 
complained  of  sickness  at  his  stomach,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  swelling  on  the  rig'ht  side^  which  extended 
to  the  axilla,  and  appeared  to  be  seated  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  In  a  few  days  the  parotid,  maxillary,  and 
axillary  glands  of  the  right  side  .became  considerably  en- 
larged, and  were  soon  followed  by  a  swelling  of  the  right 
arm  and  hand,  attended  with  high  inflammatory  symp- 
toms ;  his  cdugh  became  very  severe  j  respiration  difii- 
cult ;  had  a  constant  pain  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
sternum ;  sickness  at  stomach  ;  pains  in  the  head,  and 
his  eyes  and  countenance  were  very  sallow*  This  was 
on  the  fourth  of  December.  The  remedies  employed 
removed  the  sickness,  head-ache,  and  glandular  swelUngs 
of  the  neck,  and  considerably  relieved  the  arm  and  side. 
On  the  sixth,  the  arm  and  hand  were  cedematous ;  the 
pain  at  the  end  of  the  sternum  was  constant  and  severe ; 
respiration  difficult,  and  attended  with  great  anxiety ; 
pulse  full  and  hard,  and  blood  drawn  at  this  time  showed 
marks  of  high  inflammation.  He  remained  much  the 
same  until  the  twelfth,  when  he  expired. 

Leave  was  obtained  to  open  the  body,  and  the  following 
were  the  appearances  on  dissection  : 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  thff  first  thing  that  attracted 
our  attention  was,  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
omentum,  and  the  great  size  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The 
liver  was  at  least  four  times  its  natural  size  ;  the  gall- 
bladder about  three  times  its  usual  size,  and  full  of  yel- 
low bile  ;  in  every  other  respect,  the  liver  appeared  to  be 
free  from  disease* 
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The  spleen  was  very  much  enlarged ;  it  was  judged 
by  the  spectators  to  weigh  eight  or  ten  pounds*  It  bad 
formed  extensive  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm,  intercostal 
muscles,  and  colon,  and  was  of  the  consistence  of  carti- 
lage. It  had  lost  its  original  form,  and  extended  up- 
wards, so  as  to  press  hard  upon  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs* 
The  remainder  of  the  abdominal  viscera  appeared  to  be 
free  from  disease. 

The  stomach  was  much  compressed  by  the  liver  and 
spleen,  and  the  pressure  of  these  viscera  had  turned  up 
the  end  of  the  sternum  like  a  hook.  On  raising  the  ster- 
num^ the  mediastinum  shewed  marks  of  considerable  in- 
flammation, and  in  some  places  of  partial  suppuration^ 
and  had  formed  adhesions  to  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs* 
The  pericardium,  which  was  externally  highly  inflamed,^ 
was  very  much  distended  with  water.  T^c  heart  appear- 
ed healthy.  The  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  was  of  a  healthy 
appearance,  but  had  formed  considerable  adhesions  to  the 
pleura  on  the  side,  and  to  the  mediastinum.  The  left  lobe 
was  diminished  at  least  one  third  in  size. 

JOSEPHUS  B.  STUART. 

Al&anj/y  Augtist  2Sj  1811. 


IV. 

Catalogus  Plantarum  quas  sponte  crescentes  in  insula 
Noveboraco^  observavit  Johannes  Le  Conte,  Eq» :  sub 
forma  espistolaad'Dm  Hosack,  M.  D.  missal* 

An  obsequium  precis  olim  a  te  factse  catalogum  planta- 
rum Noveboracensium  tibi  mitto,  in  sestimatione  tua  si 
dignus  sit  lucem  visendi,  prodeat.     MancUm  esse  opud 
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me  tion  fiigit ;  satis  sum  conscius  quam  multse  ommittan* 
tur  plantse,  sed  nullus  botanicus  banc  ob  causam  gravi 
mihi  culpa  vertet :  nam  absentia  mea  per  plures  menses 
annorum  quinque  posteriorum  et  mens  baud  libenter 
scienua  naturali  ad  res  alienigenas  longe  evagans,  tarn 
perfectum  esse  quam  volui  vetuerunt.  In  plantas  crypto- 
gamicas  prsesertim  species  multae  nimis  cognitse  silentio 
praetereuntur.  Dum  in  banc  regionem  moratus  attenten- 
tione  semper  ad  stripes  nobiliores  versa  buj  us  difficilioris 
botanices  partis  adcurate  investigandi  occasio  mihi  non 
fuit,  et  inter  breves,  instabilesque  commorationes  quas 
nunc  per  asstates  singulas  quotannis  facio,  otium  non 
datur  idoneum,  efficiendi  id  quOd  solum  catalogum  an- 
uexum,  completiorem  evadere  fecisset*  Qualis  est  tamen, 
forte  principium  et  quasi  repagulum  fiat,  a  quo  scientist 
cultores  procederent,  donec^  quodcunque  alma  natura  per 
insulam  nostrum  dispersit,  ne  ampluis  in  obscurum  maneat. 
Si  in  mente  iiducia  major  infuerat,  plurimas  species  novas 
forte  elaboravissem ;  sed  junioris  botanopbili  modestta 
me  deterruit,  nee  ejus  modi  est  scopus  operis  ut  investi- 
gationem  ullius  rei  desceptatse  admittat,  et  hoc  necesse 
fuissit ;  nam,  si  cum  aliquo  auctore  ben^  noto  dissentirem, 
aliquid  rationis  dissentiae  dicere  coactus  essem.     In  nul- 

« 

lum  mea  mens  grandius  vacare  opus  desiderat,  quam  con« 
fusionem  et  ambiguitatem  in  descriptionibus  muitarum 
specierum  varietatumque  plantarum  Americes,  parum 
doctis  introductas,  removere,  sed  hie  locus  et  opportunitas 
non  dantur,  igitur  de  hac  re  etiam  animadversationibus 
parcui. 

Primo  in  animo  fuit  plantas  secimdum  classes  et  ordines 
disponere  sicut  cl.  Muhlenberg,  jamdudum  effccit  in  in- 
dice  florse  •  Lancastriensis ;  sed  ad'ordinem  alphabetaca-^ 


tx 
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nam  spectans  quam  multo  facilior  est  refereiuli-  gratia 
hoc  modo  utere  placuit* 

Plantas  non  indigenas  vel  ex  regionibus  ^xoticis  hue 
adsportatas  asterisco  notavi. 

J.  L.  C. 
Dabam  Noveboracopoli. 

TerUKal.  Sep.  1811. 
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Acer  rubrum 

«»charinum 
Achillea  miliefplium* 
Acorus  calamus 
Actxa  Bpicata 
Adiantum  pedatum 
Agaricus  campestiis 
Agrostemma  githago  > 

githago  aegetutfij  Desf.  3 
Agrostis  stricta 
Aira  melicoides,  Mich. 

obtusata,  Mich. 
Aletris  farinosa 

alboy  Mich. 
Alisma  plantago 
Allium  canadensG 
Alsine  media 

Amaranthus    h3rpochondria- 
cus* 

lividus 
oleraceus 
Ampelopsis    quinquefolia, 
Mich. 
Hedera  quinquefolia^  L. 
CiaauH  hederaceay  Pers. 
AnagalUs  arvensis 
Andromeda  racemosa 

paniculata,  Walt 


Andropogon  scoparium,Mich. 
VirgiDicum»  L. 

Andryala  sinuata 

Anemone  dichotoma 
hepatica 
Pensylvanica 
thalictroides  > 

thaKctrum  anemonotdea  y 

Anethum  fceniculum* 

Anthemb  cotula 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum 

Antirrhinum  canadeuse 

Apocynum  androsoemifolium 

Aquilegia  canadensis 

Arabis  canadensis 

Aralia  nudicaulis 

Arctium  lappa* 

Arenaria  rubm 

canadennsj  Pers 

Arethusa  nutans 

Aristolochia  serpentaria 

Arum  triphylium 

Asclepias  purpurascens 
Syriaca 
tuberosa 

decumbent^  Walt* 
cinerea,  Walt, 

Asparagus  officinalis* 

Asplenium  trichomanes 


J 
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AaCer  Not«  AngUae 
Novi  Belgii 
rigidus 
cordifolius 

solidaginoides,  Mich. 
Avena  pensylvanica 

spicata  > 

glumo§aj  Mich.  5 
Azalea  viscosa 

nudiflora 
Berberis  vulgaris 
Betula  nigra  ? 

lanulOMy  Mich.     3 

tremula*  Mich.  f. 

lutea,  Mich.  f. 

glandulosai  Mich,  f. 
Bidens  cemtia 

connata 
Boletus  tuberosos 
Briza  maxima 
Bromus  canadenaiS)  Mich. 

mollis 
Cactus  opunUa 
Caltha  palustris 
Campanula  perfoKata  > 

a?nfile<€icauH9y  Mich.  5 
Carduus  horridnlus 
Carex  leporina 

vulpina 
muricata 
Garpinus  Americana 

ostiTa 
Cassia  chamscrista 
CeanothuB  Americanus 
Celastrus  scandens 
Celtis  occidentalis 
Cephalanthus  occidentalis 
Cerastium  viscosum 
Chelidonium  majus* 
Chenopodium  album 
Chekme  glabra 


Chironea  chkmidea 
angularis 
campanulata 
Chrjrsanthemum  leucantbe- 

mum 
Cichorium  intybus* 
Cicuta  maculata 
Circaea  iutetiana 
Claytonia  Virginica 
Clavaria  coralloides 
Clemuds  virginiana 
Clethra  alnifolia 
Comptonia  asplenifoliav  PHei:. 
Liquidambar  a^en^foUa^  L. 
Collinsonia  canadends 
Convalhria  bifolia 

polfgonatuiQ 

racemosa 

multifiora 
Conyolvulus  sagitti&liuB 

sepium 

panduratust 
Conyza  marihndicat  Mich.  > 
erigeron  emmfihoratumf  L.  3 
Comus  florida 

altemifolia 
s^riceai  I'Her.^ 

cttrfUeOy  Lmk.  y 

Corylus  Americana 

Crataegus  coccinea 
pyriiblia 
oxyacantha* 

Crotolaria  parviflora 
sagittaBs 

Cucubalus  stellatus 

Cuscuta  Americana 

Cymbidium  odontorfaison 

Cyperus  compressus 
strigosus 

Cjrpripedium  parviflorum 

Dactylis  glomerala* 
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Datura  stnpif^vriiiiyi* , 
Daucus  canyta* 
Dioscor^  vit)pi^  \ 

IHuiici^aytai  Mich.  3 
Diospyros  virginiana  . 
Dracontium  {qe^kiduBi 
Elymus  canadenuft 

Epilobium  IdBvigatumf 

linearel 
ErigeroD  cqipad^nse 
«£rythroniu|ii  dens,  cams 
Eupatorium  p^rfoliatum 
macu^itnin 
purpuireiim 
Euphoria  inaculatk 

poiygonifolia 
\  Fagiif,cwrta^ci^ 
\        jylmtiis 
Fragana  inipfiiaiia 
Frazinu^.pla^cainpa}  Mich, 
Fucus  vestpulcisus 
Fumana  siBmp^mrens 

Mich. 
Gentiana  crinila 

saponaria 
Geraninm.  mauculatum 
Gerard  JBaya 

giauca$ 
purpurea 
tenuUblia 
Glechoma  hederacea 
Gle<Ut«a  Uiacanthoa* 
Glycine  apios 
comosa 
motioica 


Gnai^ialium  plaittagMiHblii 
liUg^iiosum 

Hamamelis  Vlrg^iiica 

Hedysarum  canadense 

marilan^bum 

nndifiorum 

panicuktum 

viridiflorum 

glabelUim 

rotundifbUum 

Helianthus  decapetalus 
giganteus 
tuberosus* 

Hibiscus  moscheutos 
pahistris 

Hieradum  venosum 
marianum 
scabmm 

Hydnum  imbricatum 

Hypericum  perferatum 
canadense 
Virg^nicum 

Hypnum  crista  castrensis 

Hypoxia  erecta 

Imbricaria  conTexiuscula 

Impatiens  noli  taogere 

Inula  helenium 

Iris  Virginica  > 

verneohrf  Auct.    J 

Ivafrutescens 

Juglans  alba  > 

iomentotoj  Mich.  5 
compressai  Gam.  > 
aHoy  Mich*  ( 

porcinat  Mich, 
amarai  Mich. 


#  Spec,  nov.hanimppecieruii}  noTarum  description's  etineoaogra- 
phiae  in  sequenti  hujus  operis  fasciculo  forte  apparebunt 
(  Species  nova,  C.  W.  Eddy  prime  obsenrata. 
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catkmr^cuy  Mich.    > 
nigra 

bybridat 
Juncttseff^BUs 

nodosus 

squarrosuB 

sylvaticus 
Junipenis  Virginiana 
1(^ftl^iii  latifoljift 

Lamium  amplexicaule 
LauruB  sistafras 

bttuom 
LecHitodon  taraxacum* 
Lespedeaa  procmnbens 
polystachya 
Ligustrum  Tuiigare* 
Lilium  Pluladelphicum 

aviperbum 
Linum  uutatiaftlntram* 
Liquidambflf  ityraciflua 
Liriodatidroattttipifera    ^ 
LithoBperndum    Virgiiiiap  ^ 
num 
tmoi^Mum  hUfUdunif 

Mioh. 
Lobaria  sobmar|piialia 
Lobelia  cardinalni 

uphilitica 

ctoytoniana 

kahnU 


Lonicera  sempervifaiiB 

didca  > 

fiarvifiar^  Pen.  3 

diervilla  ? 

dicrviUa  lutea^  Desf.  3 

Ludwigia  altendfolia 

Ditida^  Micb.  .  > 

Itnard^fiahttirit^  L*  3 


Lycium  CanoHhiitinm 
L)rcoperdon  bovista 
Lycopodium  cduiplaiiatum 
dendroideum 
rupestns 
LyBunachia  thynnflora 
ciliata 
racemoia 
Malaxis  UfiUblia,  Swts.    > 
Ofikfyt  mifbHtt  3 
Malva  rotimdiMia 
Marubimn  Tulgare* 
Medicago  lupiwiia 
Mentha  TiridiB* 

IHpetita* 

pulegium 

boradHa 
Mikania  Bcandens^  > 

£v/iaiarhim  Ktmdim  y 
BCmuluB  alatUB 

^gena 
MitchellarepoiB 
Mnium  cuspidatam 

toBaceimi 
Monotropa  unillom 
Moras  rabra 

alba* 
Mucor  nmcedo 

cespitoaat 
Mjrosotis  BcofpleldM 
Myrica  ceiiim 
Neottia  aeBtindia  ) 

Ophryg  d$th>UUy 

cernua        > 

O.  tetnmt    y 

putteiceiii  > 

Nepeta  cataria 
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Nephrodiunii  Mich.    '        7 
fiolyfiodiunif  Auct) 
crittatum 
filixftemina 
marg^iiude 
Noveboraceihse 


} 


tenue 
Nfssa  aqiiadca 

bifiora^  Mich. 
in  fegri/oliaf  Act 
villosa,  Mich.         > 
^  fnulHflora^  Wang.  > 

OBnothera  biennis 

parviflora 
Ophioglossum  vulgatum 
Orchis  ciliaris. 

spectabilia 
Ornithoga^nm  umbellatum* 
probanche  Virginiana 

uni&)ra 
Osmunda  cinnamomea 
intemipta 
regalis 
Oxalis  acetttftidla 

vioUcea 
Panicum  crus-gaili 
sanguinale 
dichotomum 
viridc 
Pastinacaaativa* 
Pediculaiis  eanadeous 

gkuUata 
Peraza  lentifera 
punctata 
Phallus  iinpudicns 
Phryma  leptostachya 
PhjfsaUs  PeiisjrlTanicai 
Physcia  islandica 
Phytolacca  decandra 
Pinus  strobos 

rigida  ") 

resinota^  Act.    5 
canadensis 
Men  canadeniUf  H.P 


.1 


Pisum  maridnmni^ .  . 
Plantago  bnceolata 
major 
maritima  . 
Platanus  occidentalis 
Poa  annua 
pratensia 
compressa 
trivialis 
Polygala  verdcillata 

incamata 
Polygonum  arifolium 
aviculare 
hydn^iper 
lapathifoiium 
Peasylvanicum 
sagittatum 
acapdens 
perucaiia 
Polypodium  vulgare 
Polytrichum  an&guiun 

Pensyifanicum 
Pppulus  grandidentata 
heterophyila 
tremuioidea 
Portulacca  oleracea  . 
Potentiila  canadenns 
reptans 
simplex 
fniticoaa 
Prenanthes  muralia    . 
aitissima    . 
Prinos  yerticiilatus 
Prunella  vulgaris 
Prunus  cerasns* 
serotina 
Pteris  aquilina 
Pyrola  rotondifdia    . 
maculata 
umbellata 
Pjrrus  communis* 
mfdus* 


Catabgua  Plantarum, 


Ul 


Quercus  alba 

obtusilobo^  Mich. 
«/<r//a<a,  Wilid. 
prinos  *> 

Q.prino9fialu*tri9,Mk}u  5 
montana,  Willd.  / 

Q^firinotmonticoiayMich.  ^ 
rubra 
tinctoria 
palustrb 
coccinea 
Ranunculus  acris 

sceleratus 
Pensylvanicus 
Rhexia  Virginica 
Rhus  copallinuiii 
glabrum 
typhinum 
vemix 
radicans 
toxicodendron 
Ribes  grossularia* 
rubrum* 
floriduin}  Willd. 
Robinia  pseudacacia* 
Rosa  Carolina 
Pensylvanica 
rubigpinosa 
lucida 
Rubus  occidentalb 
odoratus 
trivialis 
villosusi  Alt 
,  vulfiinuMi  Des& 
Rum6x  acetosella 
acutus 
crispatulus 
Sag^taria  graminea 
latifolla 
tagittifblia 
Salicoriua  Virginica 
Salyx  conifera 

longiroBtrU^  Mich« 

incana 

Caroliniana 


\ 


Salsolakali 
Sambucus  canadenai# 
Saxifraga  Pcnsylvanica 

Virg^ica 
Schoenus  albut 

glomeratus 
Scirpus  syl?atictts 

triquetcr,  Mich  *    > 
J[mericanu9f  Fern.) 
capitatus 
lacustria 
Scutellaria  lateriflora 
Senecio  hieracifolius 
Setania  trichodes 
Sida  abutilon* 
Silene  Pensylraiipa 
Sysimbrium  nastuitium 
Sysirinchium  anceps 
Smilax  glauca 
laurifolia 
caduca 
Solanum  nigrum 
Soiidago  virga  aurea 
canadensis 
noveboracensis 
Sonchus  pallidus 
paUistria 
Sparganium  erectum 
Sphagnum  vulgarei  Mich«  > 
lat\fo&utn^  Hedw*  > 
Stachys  aspera 
Staphylaea  trifoliata 
Statice  limonium 
Tanacetum  vulgare* 
Teucrium  canadense 

Virgiiucum 
Thalictrum  rugoiam 
Thlapsi  bursa  pasloris 
Thuya  occidentalis 
Thymus  Virginicus 
Tilia  Americana 
Trachynotia  cynoturoUesy 
Mich* 
dactylh  cynoauroidei^ 
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polystachya 
Trichostemma  dichotoma 
Trientalis  Europsea 
Trifolium  anrense 
pratenae* 
sepeDs* 
Triosteum  perfoliatum 
Typflk  anf^stifoiia 

latifolia 
Vaccinium  glaucum 
resinosum 
Pensylvanicum 
frondoaum 
Vcratrum  viride 
Verbascom  thapsus 
blattaria 
Verbena  hastata 

urticiiblia 
Vemonia  noveboracensis 
Veronica  Virginica 
serpyllibtia 


Virbummh  aceriMinm 
dentatum 
prunifolium 
lantanoides 
Vlcia  panriflora 
Viola  cucttllata 

palmata 

pedata 

primulifolia 

pubescens 

sagittatata 

knceolata 
Vitis  labmaca 

▼ulpina 

riparia 
Ulmus  Americana 
Umbilicaria  velleB 

puatulata 
Urdca  divaricata 
Uvularia  perfoUata 


.    V 


Xanthium  orientale 


V. 

On  the  good  EfftcU  of  the  Tincture  oj 
in  Tetanus  :  In  a  Letter  to  Dr.  William  Curiiii;| 
from  Dr.  William  Gardiner,  and  communicated  $0 
the  Editor$y  hy  Dr*  Currie* 

Daity*  May  18th»  IKNt 
Dear  Sir, 

A  letter  ^hich  t  received  from  Dr.  Moses  SBief- 
tall,  dated,  Savannah,  April  18th,  1803,  relates  the  good 
effects  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides  in  two  c^Ms  of  tetft- 
nue.  An  account  of  them,  I  imagine,  will  be  acce^ptable 
to  you :  The  doctor  has  given  permiBsion  to  commtmi*' 
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cate  them  to  any  medical  body,  should  your  judgment 
conceive  them  worthy* 

^^  On  the  8th  of  August,  1802,  I  was  called  to  visit  a 
negro  woman  of  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  slender 
make,  said  to  be  ill  of  fever  ;  on  examination,  I  found 
there  was  litde  or  no  fever,  but  that  her  head  was  drawn 
l^ack,  and  frequent  spasmodic  twitches,  great  rigidity  of 
the  neck  and  back,  jaw  somewhat  contracted,  muscles  oC 
the  face  much  affected,  producing  that  countenance  usu- 
ally attendant  on  this  disease,  and  which  I  would  call  the 
false  smile  ;)  this  symptom,  says  Dr.  CuUen,  is  one  among 
the  last  that  comes  on  ;  I  have,  however,  generally  ob- 
served it  among  the  first ;)  bowels  in  a  natural  state*  Hav- 
ing been  disappointed  by  the  various  modes  recommended 
by  authors,  I  was  induced  to  try  the  tincture  of  canthari- 
des,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Brown,  and  began  by  giving 
immediately  ten  drops  every  two  hours,  in  a  small  quantity 
qf  cxAA  water ;  and  ordered  the  neck  and  back  to.  be 
well  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment.  On  the  9th,  finding 
ber'spasms  still  considerable,  but  not  so  frequent,  I  order- 
ed the  dose  to  be  increased  to  fifteen  drops  every  two 
hours,  and  the  unguent  continued.  During  the  twenty- 
four  hours  she  took  about  a  pint  of  good  wine,  (she  is  ac- 
customed to  drink  very  freely) ;  on  the  10th,  found  the 
spasms  less  punfrd,  and  the  return  less  frequent ;  ordereci 
the  drops  increased  to  twenty,  every  two  hours.  She  haa^ 
regular  stods  every  day  ;  continued  the  ointment.—- 11th. 
Complains  somewhat  of  her  mouth,  think  the  mercury 
has  affected  it ;  the  spasms  have  abated  very  considera- 
bly ;  no  particular  effect  observed  fit>m  the  use  of  the 
candiarides,  although  she  has  taken  one  ounce  of  die 
tincture,  except  a  considerable  flow  of  urine,  but  without 
any  difficulty  or  pain  in  passing  \  ordered,  the  medicines 
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to  be  contiiiuecU— ISlh.  Spasms  nearly  altogether  gone, 
and  at  St  p.  m.  complained  much  of  her  bowels,  and  has 
had  several  stools  with  slimy  appearance ;  ordeml  the 
tincture  every  four  hours,  injections  of  rice  or  ccmunoa 
gruel,  a  strong  decoction  of  flax  seed  and  gum  arabic  for 
eommon  drink.  The  spasms  do  not  affect  her  more  than 
once  or  twice  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  that  but  lightly  $ 
the  jaw  9till  contracted,  but  no  difficjiilty  in  swallowing, 
an  aversion  to  eat,  as  her  mouth  is  somewhat  sore,  but  no 
evident  increased  discharge  of  saliva.-— 13th«  The  spasms 
relieved,  except  some  stiffness  of  the  jaw,  her  sto<^  con- 
sist chiefly  of  l^ood,  with  violent  pains  in  the  bowels,  the 
florenesa  of  her  mouth  has  left  her  ;  in  consequence  of  the 
pains  in  her  bowels  and  bloody  stools,  ordered  three  grains 
of  calomel,  with  one  of  opium,  every  three  hours,  uiitil 
relieved,  and  a  continuance  of  emollient  injections,  with 
some  drink  as  yesterday. — 14th»  All  spasmodic  symp- 
toms have  ceased,  the  violent  pains  of  the  bowels  and 
bloody  stools  totally  left  her,  but  compbuns  of  her  mouth, 
although  no  ptyalism.  This  ends  the  history  of  the  first 
dase.  In  my  notes  I  find  the  following  query :  From  the 
andogy  between  this  disease  and  hydrophobia,  might  not 
the  same  method  of  treatment  prove  more  beneficial  than 
any  one  hitherto  adopted.  The  time  for  exhibiting  the 
tincture  in  hydrophobia,  I  think  might  be  about  the  time 
when  the  pain  begins  to  shoot  from  the  bitten  part,  and 
in  case  that  should  be  healed  up  and  forgotten,  I  would 
advise  the  commencement  of  its  use  as  soon  as  the  throat 
appeared  to  be  affected. 

In  the  case  above  related,  some  may,  or  would  attri- 
bute the  cure  to  the  mercury,  but  having  seen  it  fre- 
quently fail  when  its  effects  were  more  evidently  shown 
in  the  system,   1  wonld  attribute  the  cure  to  the  tancturs* 


,■*■ 
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Impremecl  wiA  this  idea,  daring  die  last  moiidi,  I 
called  on  to  visit  a  negro  boj,  labouring  under  m  more 
violent  attack  than  the  above  case,  for  his  jawa  were  so 
contracted  that  a  tea-spoon  could  hardly  be  put  between 
Ms  teeth,  and  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  so  great,  and 
his  owners  so  satisfied  that  he  must  die,  that  I  thoaghc 
this  a  good  opportunity  of  giving  the  flies  a  fair  chance* 
Accordingly,  I  ordered  him  ten  drops  every  two  or  thve6 
hours,  in  as  much  water  as  he  could  be  made  to  awaUoir 
at  a  tin^e,  which  was  not  a  small  table-spoon  full,  and  used 
no  odier  remedy.  When  I  first  saw  him  his  groans  were 
truly  distressing,  but  on  die  third  day  after  using  the  fliea, 
he  became  free  from  pain,  and  the  spasms  gradually  lefit 
him :  he  is  now  well  and  hearty,  without  taking  any  other 
medicine  whatever ;  he  never  had  any  bloody  stocds,  al- 
though he  continued  the  tincture  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
This,  then,  is  a  &ct  p<nntedly  in  favour  of  Dr.  Brown's 
remedy.'* 

Thus,  my  friend,  I  have  given  you  an  extract  of  the 
two  cases  of  tetanus  he  mentions  in  his  letter  ;  and  as  I 
am  convinced  that  any  medical  information  will  be  ac- 
ceptable, let  it  come  fiom  whence  it  will,  I  will  make  m 
few  more  extracts  from  his  letter : 

^  Our  last  £dl  has  proved  fatal  to  many :  the  disease 
was  very  similar  to  yellow  fever,  and  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment much  after  the  plan  of  Dr.  Rush ;  and  though  by  some 
practitioners  no  blood  was  let,  nor  any  calomel  used,  yet 
there  were  with  them  as  many  fatal  cases  as  with  the 
others.  The  cold  balh  had  no  more  success  than  if  not 
used  at  alL  The  mode  of  applying  the  cold  was  to  wrap 
tfie  head  and  extremities  with  wet  cold  cloths.** 

The  doctor  observes  in  anodier  part  of  hb  letter,  that 
^Tetanus  is  one  €xt  the  most  fiormidable  diseases  we  have 
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to  eoj^terid  with,  and  one  in  which  there  has  been  thi9 
least  success  in  treating  it*  I  have  lately  seen  tx  publica^ 
tion  of  some  medical  gentleman  who  recommends  bleed-e 
.  ing ;  it  is  either  my  worthy  friend  Dr*  Rush,  or  some  of 
his  followers^  Although  I  believe  there  is  no  man  breatl^ 
log  who  holds  that  distingmshed  professor  in  higher  es* 
tcnem  than  myself,  stiU,  with  respect  to  Ueediegin  this 
disease,  I  think  he  is  in  the  ^fA :  although  he  may  sup* 
po^  the  spasm  can  be  relieved  by'Uood  letting,  yet  I 
have  seen  it  tried  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  all  the^ulvan- 
tage  that  appeared  to  be  derived  from  it  was,  that  the  pa- 
tient went  out  of  the  world  with  some  degree  of  ease. 
In  die  Medical  Repository,  vol.  4,  p.  337^,  you  will  find  a 
case  related  by  Dr.  S.  Brown,  of  Kentucky,  of  a  cure  per- 
formed by  the  tincture  of  cantharides." 

I  remain  your  friend^ 

WM.  GARDINER. 
Dr.  CuRRis. 


■>-a.— J. 


-*^t- 


VI. 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Talbot  County^ 
(state  of  Maryland^  in  a  ktterfrom  Dr.  E.  Martim^ 
ofEaaton^  to  Dr.  William  Currie,  of  Philadelphia^ 
Communicated  to  the  Editors^  by  Dr.  Currie. 

Easton,  Not:  4)»  1810. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  really  incumbent  on  me  to  apologize  for  my 
seeming  inattention  to  your  very  polite  letter  of  the  first 
September.  I  had  an  unusual  pressure  of  professidbftl 
business  very  shortly  after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeinfj^ 
you  in  Easton,  which  enables  me  to  remark,  thai  the 
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|iame  routiiie  of  diseases  have  taken  place  this  year  as 
takes  place  every  year  on  this  peninsula,  as  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  obaerve  for  seven  and  twenty  years  in  Talbot 
county,  of  which  Easton  is  the  county  town.  Methinks 
I  hear  you  say,  or  some  other  person  less  conversant  with 
the  sick,  **  What  ?  the  same  every  year.''  Yes,  every 
year,  and  only  varying  in  some  irregular  symptoms,  or 
their  malignancy,  at  the  same  time  making  allowance  for 
the  state  of  the  weather,  as  to  moisture  and  dryness,  heat 
and  cold! 

The  weadier  here  has  been*  variable,  but  more  gene* 
rally  cool  than  I  ever  knew  it,  from  the  middle  of  last 
June  until  the  first  and  middle  of  September,  when  it  be- 
came very  dose,  sultry  and  oppressive.  Rains  were  fre- 
quent throughout  the  latter  part  of  June,  all  July,  and  m 
good  part  of  August,  attended,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
aeaaon  more  especially,  with  much  lightning  and  thunder. 
Intermtttento  and  remittents  commenced  early  in  July, 
which  is  a  circuitcistance  not  frequently  to  be  observed 
here.  In  August,  catarrhs  were  frequent,  while  ioter- 
mittents  and  remittents  kept  a  steady  course,  except  as 
they  were  occasionally  intercepted  by  colds  or  catarrhs^ 
which,  in  many  cases,  were  attended  with  pleuritic  symp- 
toms, and  required  rather  a  free  use  of  the  lancet.  But 
few  dysenteric  cases  occurred,  and  the  few  that  did  occur 
were  slight,  and  readily  yielded  to  cathartic  remedies 
without  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  is  not  the  case  every 
season.  It  will  be  right  and  proper  to  observe,  that  I 
have  long  considered  the  dysentery,  so  called,  only  a 
symptom  of  our  intermittents  and  remittents,  which  are 
most  generally  attended  with  great  discharges  of  bile  from 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  evacuants  are  neglected  in  the 
early  stages  of  these  diseases.    When  irregular  actioo  ia 
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produced  in  the  boweb,  let  it  be  called  A/^mUnfy  fat  I 
have  observed  more  than  an  hundred  times  all  these  symp- 
tpms  occurring  in  the  same  patient  in  die  course  of  eleven 
or  fourteen  days,  so  that  at  the  commencement  of  thtt 
disease  it  would  be  called  ague  and  fever,  in  three  or  four 
days  after,  a  bilious  remittent,  then  a  dysentery,  and  ter* 
minate  in  a  simple  tertian*  I  observed  that  cataniis  weve 
ffequent  in  August,  and,  I  might  add,  some  few  caaca 
occurred  throughout  September*  Here  also  i  must  ob* 
serve,  that  while  intermitting  and  remitting,  ^  biHoud^ 
toren  were  raging  in  some  families,  a  pleurisy  would 
pccur,  €•  f  « in  one  large  family,  three  fourths  of  die 
whole  number  were  taken  in  August  with  infesrmittents  or 
remittents,  attended  with  distressing  UUaus  s3rmptom&5 
9jt  the  same  time  a  young  woman  of  .deUcate  habit  bad  a 
few  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent,  which  were  slight^  smd 
Utde  noticed  in  the  midst  of  cases  of  more  importtnce., 
when  unexpectedly,  on  the  13th,  she  was  seized  in  th^ 
night  with  a  fkuristfy  which  yielded  with  cUfficulty  to  four 
or  five  bleedings*  As  mig^t  be  expected,  she  was  not  a 
little  debilitated,  but  was  recovering  rapidly,  when,  to  our 
surprise,  an  intermittent  again  came  on,  which  soon  as^ 
sumed  the  type  of  a  remittent,  accompanied  with  great 
siausea,  and  excessive  discharges  of  bile  from  the  stomach 
during  the  paroxysms  of  the  fever,  which  were  mitigated 
by  opiates,  aikl  finally  relieved  by  repeated  doses,  of  calo* 
mel  principally.  But,  to  our  amazement,  after  being  on 
the  recovery  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  she  was  again  seized 
m  the  night  with  a  violent  ague,  follow^  of  course  by  a 
fever,  and  a  p^in  in  the  Me^  attended  with  an  inceasaat 
cough!  What  was  to  be  done  with  a  delicate  patient^ 
waakened  previously  by  two  or  three  attacks  of  severe 
diatasa  i    liAtd  her  on  the  30th  of  September^  and  re* 
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jMMitedv«8  occasion  seemed  to  require,  once  or  twice,  Md 
she  recovered  perfecdy,  as  I  witnessed  jesterdajr* 

■As  happens  almost  every  autumn;  so  it  has  been  the 
caee  this  year,  that  some  few  cases  of  ^^  yelknv  feva^ 
have  occurred !  TeUow  fever  did  I  say !  Why  in  the  year 
1797  or  8,  a  young  man  who  had  attended  hundreds  of 
cases  of  the  Irutf  ^/u^fiir  ^^  yellow  fner^^  in  P)iiladelphia» 
came  to  Talbot,  and  pronounced  his  own  case,  and  tba 
case  of  eveiy  other  patient  that  he  saWf  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  ^  yeUow  fever i^  and  some  of  them  of  the 
first  magnitude  or  ^^  malignancy*^  September  dOth,  1 
was  called  to  William  Trippe,  in  his  eighteenth  year;  th^ 
day  before  (on  Sunday)  his  uncle. saw  him,  and  took  a 
small  portion  of  blood  from  him,  in  a  violent  fever ;  the 
next  day  (Monday)  I  saw  him  about  nine  o'clock  ;  I  was 
infprme4  by  his  father,  that  on  Saturday  he  attended  a 
review  of  militia,  on  a  very  sultry  day,  being  a  litde  in- 
disposed before  he  left  home  ;  that  night  he  had  a  violent 
fever«  and,  as  I  observed.  Dr.  Trippe  the  next  day  Ued 
him,  and  gave  him  a  dose  of  cklomel,  which  had  operated^ 
feebly  when  I  saw  him  on  Monday*  I  saw  a  storm 
arising^  and  would  have  bled  him  profusely  if  I  coold 
have  staid  three  hours  with  him,  for  then  I  should  have 
witnessed  not  a  storm,  but  a  conflagration^  which  termi- 
nated his  existence  on  Tuesday  morning  early !  Here 
was  excitability  and  dreadful  excitement!  During  OctOf^ 
ber  but  fiw  new  cases  occurred,  but  a  great  number  of 
relapses,  and  even  now  a  great  number  of  pale»  yeUow 
and  cadaverous  countenances  present  themselves^  except 
in  those  cases  whiefa  were  well  treated ;  and  quantities  of 
bark'  were  given,  wUch  has^  been  the  sine  fua  non  tfaia 
year,  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be^  before  the 
stomach: isdisordered^  or.after  it  is  compotedr nd ^^ ^^ 
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terftiMion  or  remission  of  fever  has  taken  place.  This 
season  I  have  taken  myself  an  ounce  of  bark  a-day  fqr 
several  successive  days,  which^  no  doubt,  prevented  tm% 
severe  attacks,  for  I  felt  it,  as  the  vulgar  say,  in  my  bonra  ; 
that  is,  I  felt  a  predisposition,  which  was  indicated  by  loaa 
of  appetite,  great  lassitude,  restless  nights,  &c«  wlule  at 
tfie  same  time,  I  was  riding  every  day  from  SO  to  50 
miles.  The  year  1807  was  the  most  sickly  season  I  evef 
knew,  and  this  (1810)  is  the  next  to  it  in  degree.  T» 
ycm,  who  have  rode  through  a  good  part  of  the  peninstda; 
the  cause  of  its  unheaithiness  must  be  obvious,  and  the 
trarying  degrees  of  unheaithiness  must  depend  on  the 
causes  which  generate  the  cause  of  disease  or  fever. 
With  sentiments  of  very  great  respect  and  esteem, 
I  am,  your  friend  smd  humble  servant, 

ENSALL  MARTIN. 
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TOFOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH    of  the    COUTlty  of  ONTARie^ 

tn  the  state  of  New^Tork.    Communicated  for  the  Re* 
grster^  by  Reuben  Hart,  Esq^. 

The  county  of  Ontario,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  ia 
k>unded  on  the  west  by  Genessee  river,  which  dividea  it 
from  the  county  of  Genessee,  on  the  north,  by  lake  Onta- 
rio, on  the  east,  by  the  county  of  Seneca,  on  the  south,  by 
the  county  of  Steuben,  and  is  about  forty-five  mika 
square.  In  this  county  are  the  following  lakes:  Canan* 
darque,  Ganesus,  Hemlock,  Long,  Hanyaya,  and  part  of 
Seneca  and  Crooked  lakesw  £^«^-Cutantequet,  and  put 
of  Gieal  Sodus,  both  on  lake  Ontario,  Great  Sodus  on  the 
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miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  Geocsaee  river#  Mtver^^-r^ 
Genessee  river  is  the  largest  in  the  coiui^,  it  takes  its 
rise  in  the  county  of  Steuben,  and  runs,  vi  a  north  easterly 
direction,  to  lake  Ontario  ;  in  its  course,  it  receives  the 
waters  from  the  lakes  Canesus,  Hemlock,  Long  and  Han-f 
j^ya.  Mud  creek  is  the  next  in  size,  it  heads  west  of 
Ganandaigua  lake,  its  course  is  north-easterly,  unites  with 
the  waters  of  Canandaigua  oudet,  and  passes  out  of  the 
county  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Great  Sodus«  Cu* 
tantequet  tidkes  its  rise  about  twenty  miles  southed  lake 
Ontario,  and  runs  north,  and  empties  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name  nine  miles  from  lake  Ontario.  Besides  these, 
however,  there  are  other  small  streams* 

This  county  is  part  of  a  tract  of  country  purchased  by 
Oliver  Phdps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham,  Esq.'s  in  the  year 
1789,  and  is  situated  between  3  degrees  and  45  minutes 
west  longitude,  from  the  city  of  New- York,  and  between 
49  degrees  and  36  minutes,  and  43  degrees  and  22  minutep 
north  latitude.  The  face  of  this  country  b  beautifully 
diversified  with  low  ridges  or  gradual  swells,  which  fonpi 
handsome  upland  and  meadows  i  the  land  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing wheat,  indian  com,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  beans, 
peas,  &c.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  America  where  fruit 
grows  to  such  perfection  ;  and  the  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plumbs,  apricots  and  nectarines,  I  think  supmor  to  any 
other  in  America.  The  rapid  emigration  to^  this  place- 
proves  in  some  degree  the  fecundity  of  the  sml ;  it  is  but 
nineteen  years  since  the  first  permanent  setdement  was 
made,  and,  according  to  the  census  taken  last  year,  there 
were  4889  electors ;  there  are  22  towns,  and  about  25000 
hihabitants.    There  are  but  few  natural  curiositiea  in  tbi|i 
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eoimty ;  Ae  fidk  in  Genessee  river  may  foe  considered  M 
one,  tbe  first  is  95  feet,  the  other  TO. 

The  streams  of  water  in  this  county  flow  with  cooiit 
deraMe  rapidity ;  there  are  no  extensive  swamps.  The 
several  bkes  which  are  here  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and 
convenience;  the  water  is  pure^  affmding  abundance- of 
fish. 

Medical  springs*  In  the  town  of  Farmington,  nina 
miles  north-east  from  the  town  of  Canandaigua,  is  a  aul« 
phur  spring,  issuing  from  a  SB|iali  hill,  which,  after  running 
a  short  distance,  deposits  sulphur  in  large  quantities:  the 
water  of  this  spring  appears  pure  and  dear  to  the  sight,  and 
emits  a  sulphureous  smell,which  may  be  perceived  at  a  ccm- 
siderable  distance.  To  this  spring  many  people  resort  for 
pleasure,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  qualities, 
which  appear  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  rheumatic  complaints.  A  salt  spring  hab 
been  discovered  in  the  town  of  Northfield,  distant 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  lake  Ontario.  The 
salt  of  this  spring  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  about  twelve 
bushels  are  made  in  a  day ;  the  works  probably  may  be 
extended,  and  become  a  source  <^  profit  to  die  proprie- 
tors, and  beneficial  to  the  community. 

Trees.  Our  forests  abound  with  a  great  variety  of 
trees,  among  which  are,  the  white  oak,  black  oak,  swamp 
oak,  sugar  maple,  hemlock,  pine,  cedar,  cypress,  chesnut^ 
hickory  walnut,  black  poplar,  elm,  buttonwood,  white  wal* 
nut,  boxwood,  white  ash,  black  ash,  basswood,  wild 
cherry,  sassafras,  aspin  tree,  (thepopula  tremula)  and 
many  others. 

Shrubs  and  medical  plants.  Black  alder,  dogwood, 
sumach,  elder,  sarsaparilla,  angelica,  blackberries,  whorde- 
berries,  avens,  (caryophyllata)  pennyroyal,  raspberries, 
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ntftksnake  root,  Solomon's  seal,  common  sorrel,  wood  mm:* 
rel,  yanx>w,  wake  robin,  balm,  white  hellebore,  black,  or 
bastard  hellebore,  eyebright,  arsmart,  buckthorn,  birth- 
wort,  adder's  tongue,  agrimony,  arum,  bitter  sweet,  fern, 
male  and  female,  common  daisey,  burdock,  calamus  aro- 
maucuS)  colt's  foot,  cowslip,  water  cress,  dandelion,  night- 
shade, dock,  water  dock,  ginseng,  honey  suckle,  wild 
hop,  Jerusalem  oak,  ipecacuanha,  knot  grass,  leeks, 
white  lily,  msuden  hair,  mandrake,  majoram,  masterwort, 
may  weed,  mother  wort,  mugwort,  lobelia,  mushroom, 
purslain,  st.  John's  wort,  seneca  root,  shepherd's  purse, 
spikenlurH,  water  flag,  golden  root,  cinquefoil,  netdes, 
sweet  cicely,  ivy,  male  speedwell,  scabious,  wild  valerian, 
celandine,  and  many  others,  which  are  indigenous  to  tliis 
county. 

Stones.  The  principal  part  of  the  stones  in  this  county 
arecalcarious.  Argillaceous  grit  stone,  in  which  fragments 
of  quartz  are  united,  which  prove  to  be  useful  for  mill 
stones,  nearly  equal  to  the  burr  stones,  are  found  in  great 
plenty  scattered  throughout  the  county;  also  pother 
kind  is  found  in  quarries.  Ihe  magnitude  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  quartz  are  better ;  they  are  used  for  grind- 
stones. ' 

Soil*  The  soil  in  this  county  is  various,  the  clay  loam 
and  sand  may  be  found  in  the  same  field.;  a  species  of 
marl  composes  a  considerable  part  of  the  soil  in  this 
county. 

JOiseaacs*,  The  diseases  that  have  been  most  prevalent 
in  this  county,  are  the  intermittent,  bilious  and  typhus 
fevers ;  the  two  first  are  frequent  in  summer  and  fall,  the 
t^hus  prevails  most  in  winter.  It  is  not  confined  to  any 
place,  but  pervades  every  where ;  the  old,  middle  aged, 
and  children  fall  before  it*    When  the  two  first  diseases 

Vol.  II.  ty 
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attack  those  who  live  contiguous  to  pcMids,  rivers  and  Jovr 
bnds,  and  in  seasons  most  favourable  to  the  production 
of  marsh  miasmata,  may  we  not  with  propriety  conclude 
that  typhus  fever  arises  from  a  different  cause?  Among: 
us  it  is  evidently  contagious. 

REUBEN  HART. 
Canandaigua,  May  1,  1808* 
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Cirx.TiVATzoN  of  Natural  Hxstort  in  the  Universiitf 
CoUege  ofNeW'Tork^  Communicated  for  the  Register^ 
by  a  CorreMpondeni^ 

I  KS£D  not  tell  you  that  already  the  universities  of 
Mataichusetts  and  Pennsylvania  have  created  profesaor- 
nhips  of  natural  history.  New* York  has  done  the  Ufce. 
Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  attended  to  the  eoiasne 
taken  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  the  professor  of  this  extensive  de- 
partment of  science.  In  the  remarks  I  shall  make  tio 
yoxxj  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  three  sections  comi»ie« 
bending  minerals,  vegetables,  andanimals* 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
globe,  Professor  MitchiU  found  it  necessary  to  depot 
from  the  quadruple  method  of  Bergman,  distributing  die 
inanimate  materials  of  the  world  into  earths,  salts,  nEietab 
and  inflammables.  The  recent  discoveries  in  science  kn- 
posed  on  him,  die  necessity  of  considering  mineBsda  usr 
der  four  other  heads :  these  are, 

-  1.  As  they  are  united  to  oxygen,  constituting  oxydft- 
and  acids ;  such  as  potash,  soda,,  ammoniac,,  and  all  odier 
calces  of  metals.. 
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H.  As  combii^d  vnik  phlogiston,  formiog  metals  pro- 
ffer, and  all  other  comUnati(His  wkh  the  principle  of  kh 
flammability. 

3*  As  being  neither  connected  with  oxygen  nor 
phlogiston ;  as  in  massicot,  flowers  of  zinc,  and  finery 
cinder. 

4.  As  being  associated  both  with  oxygen  and  phlogiston 
at  once,  making  such  compotmds  as  the  mercurius  prseci* 
pitatus  per  se« 

When  there  are  formed  amalgams  and  alloys  by  union 
of  metals  with  each  other,  such  as  glass,  potter^s  waret 
bricks,  brass,  pewter,  coin,  and  all  other  metallic  mixtures, 
they  aiie  all  to  be  referred  to  the  second  class ;  and  when, 
by  the  aid  of  sulphur,  they  form  ores,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  if  the  metallic  nature  of  brimstone  shall  be 
ccmfirmed,  then  ores  will  also  be  placed  amcxig  the  metals 
proper,  which,  in  this  sense,  wiU  embrace,  together  with 
the  metals  in  their  ordinary  forms,  all  the  amalgams, 
alloys,  imd  ored»  « 

After  he  had  finished  the  geological  and  mineralogpical 
parts  of  his  course,  which  he  elucidated  from  his  own 
select  and  ample  cabinet  of  fossils,  Professor  JMStchill  en- 
tered upon  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  discoursed  day 
after  day  upOA  the  anatomy  and  physidbgy  of  seeds, 
plants,  and  flowers;  and  when  he  had  proceeded  £ur 
enough  at  the  college  in  town,  he  adjourned  to  meet  his 
audience  at  the  botanical  garden  of  Elgin,  about  three 
miles  in  the  country. 

There, 'in  the  presence  Of  his  numerous  auditors,  he 
demonstrated  the  comfbnent  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
developed  the  principles  of  the  Linnsan  system* 
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WhHc,  however,  he  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  sexes  in 
vegetables,  and  commended  the  method  that  had  been 
founded  thereon,  he  considered  the  disposition  of  the  classes 
to  be  very  faulty.  There  was,  he  said,  something  very 
preposterous  in  commencing  the  sexual  classification  with 
hermaphrodite  plants,  and  placing  at  the  end,  and  almost 
out  of  sight,  those  vegetable  species  in  which  the  dis- 
criminating marks  df  male  and  female  were  most  evident* 
In  unfolding. an  arrangement  erected  upon  the  characters 
of  the  sexes,  those  in  which  such  distinctions  were  most 
evident  ought  to  have  priority. 

To  this,  however,  he  made  an  exception  of  the  orders 
of  fungi,  algae,  musci,  and  Slices,  constituting  together  the 
class  ol  cryptogamia.  These  it  would  be  prope^  to  place 
first,  that  the  student  might  be  made  acquainted  with 
them  early.  He  would  thereby  immediately  learn  how 
to  distinguish  between  those  whose  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion were  very  minute  and  obscure,  and  such  as  are  en- 
dowed with  large  or  conspicuous  flowers.  ^  There  is  ano- 
ther reason  for  placing  them  in  iront,  and  that  is,  their 
nearer  approach  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  classes,  therefore,  he  disposes  in  this  manner,  to 
wit: 

1.  Cryptogamia,  including  the  vegetables  least  elevated 
above  fossils  ;  such  as  the  mushrooms,  flags,  mosses  and 
ferns.     These  being  disposed  of,  he  considers, 

2.  The  Dicecia,  or  class  of  plants  having  the  sexes  on 
different  and  distinct  individuals  ;  such  as  the  willow, 
crow-berry,  misletoe,  candle-berry,  spinach,  hemp,  hop, 
poplar,  juniper,  yew,  and  othersiof  that  constitution*  He 
proceeds  nei^t  to, 

S.  Moncecia,  or  that  body  of  vegetables  in  which  the 
sexual  organs  are  attached  to  an  individual  of  thct^ecies, 
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but  in  separate  and  remote  parts  thereof.  After  having 
become  confirmed  in  the  doctrine  by  an  examination  of 
the  plants  belonging  to  the  preceding  class,  the  transition 
may  be  safely  made  to  those  appertaining  to  this*  By  at- 
tending to  them,  the  botanist  becomes  acquainted  with 
maize,  bread-fruit,  duck-meat,  cat-tail,  burr-reed,  job*8 
tears,  sedge-grass,  birch,  box,  nettle,  amaranth,  wild-rice, 
bumet,  oak,  walnut,  beech,  hazle,  buttonwood,  sweet* 
gum,  pine,  arbor- vitse,  cypress,  tallow-tree,  cassava,  palma- 
christi,  balsam-apple,  gourd,  cucumber,  bryony,  and 
various  others. 

4.  Polygamia.  The  passage  is  as  easy  and  obvious  as 
possible  from  such  plants  as  are  enumerated  in  the  two 
foregoing  classes,  to  those  where  in  addition  to  the  male 
and  female  blossoitis  on  separate  and  distinct  parts,  there 
are  likewise  hermaphrodite  flowers,  including  the  two 
sets,  of  organs  within  the  same  calyx  or  corolla  ;  so  that 
male,  female,  and  mi^ed  inflorescence  are  combined  in  the 
several  individuals  of  the  same  species :  such  are,  the 
banana,  hellebore,  man's-beard,  broom-corn,  pellitory, 
orach,  sensitive-plant,  three-thomed  acacia,  ash,  persim- 
mon, maple,  ginseng,  sour-gum,  fig,  and  many  more. 

Or  if,  according  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Per- 
soon,  the  polygamous  plants  are  to  be  referred  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  system,  and  that  class  abolished,  there  will 
be  the  most  strict  propriety  and  method  in  placing  the 
dioicous  and  monoicous  plants  near  the  head,  and  not  at 
the  end  of  the  list.  For  nobody,  of  late,  seems  to  wish 
with  Schwartz,  to  expunge  the  classes  of  monoccia  and 
dioccia  as  ^ell  a^  polygamia* 

The  learner  is  thus  introduced,  in  the  most  natural  and 
easy  manner^  to  an  acquaintance  with  hermaphrodite 
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flowers,  and  the  plants  which  bear  them.  He  then  is 
prepared  to  enter  upon  class 

5.  Monandria.  6.  Diandria;  and,  7.  Triandria,  as 
they  stand  in  the  common  arrangement. 

But  when  Professor  Mitchill  comes  to  consider  vegeta- 
bles with  four  stamens,  he  distinguishes  those  plants  in 
which  these  organs  are  e^eU  from  those  in  which  they 
are  unequal;  and  as  there  are  two  very  distinct  classes  of 
tetrandrous  plants,  he  places  them  near  each  other,  as 
making  a  more  natural  arrangement,  and  affording  a  mcure 
striking  contrast.     Therefore,  his  8th  class  is 

8th.  Tetrandria,  and  his  9th.  Did3mamia ;  placing  as 
near  to  each  other  as  possible,  and  in  the  most  pointed 
apposition,  the  whole  of  the  tetrandrous  tribes. 

10.  Pentandria  succeeds  in  the  ordinary  course. 

Yet,  when  he  views  the  hexandrous  plants,  he  brings  aU 
the  flowers  having  six  stamens,  at  once  under  the  eye  ; 
die  equal  filaments,  as  before,  being  contra-distingmshed 
from  the  unequal*  And  that  all  the  hexandrous  famifies 
may  be  brought  into  one  neighbourhood,  his  class 

11.  Is  Hexandria;  and  his  12.  Tetradynamia. 

The  other  classes  progress  according  to  the  order  in 
which  they  now  stand  ;  the  13th.  being  Heptandria. 
14th.  Octandria.  15th.  Enneandria.  16th.  Decandria. 
17th.  Dodecandria.  18th.  Icosandria.  19thf  Pol3raii» 
dria.  20th.  Monadelphia.  2lst.  Diadelphia.  23d» 
Polyadelphia.     23d.  Syngenesia,  and  24th.  Gynandria. 

During  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  histcny 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Professor  Mitchill  made  re- 
peated visits,  with  his  disciples,  to  tfie  garden  of  Elgin, 
founded  by  Dr.  Hosack,  but  now  the  property  of  the  state. 
And,  while  he  was  occupied  in  the  classification,  descrip* 
tion  and  discrimination  of  plants,  it  was  observed,  that  the 
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two  promising  young  botanists,  Dr.  Caspar  W.  Eddy  and. 
Mr.  James  Inderwick,  acted  as  his  assistants  ;  the  former, 
in  demonstrating  the  marks  peculiar  to  the  species,  and 
the  latter,  in  expounding  th^  characters  which  distinguish 
the  genus,  in  the  presence  of  the  numerous  attendants 
whom  the  occasion  had  led  to  embark  in  this  delightful 
study.  The  purchase  of  this  valuable  establishment  is 
not  less  useful  to  natural  science  than  honourable  to  pub- 
lic spirit.  The  college  c^  physicicians,  who  are  curators 
fai  behalf  of  the  regents,  take  every  care  that  repairs  are 
made  to  the  conservatory,  hot  house  and  fences,  and  that 
the  plants  are  well  nursed  and  attended. 

This  innovating  temper  of  the  professor  is  not  limited  to 
S3rstems  of  mineralogy  and  botany,  he  carries  it  with  him 
into  his  zoology,  and  transposes  the  classes  of  animals  with 
sdll  greater  freedom.  He  deems  it  unmethodical  and  in- 
correct to  place  the  mammiferous  creatures  first  in  the  clas* 
sification,  and  from  them  to  travel  downward  through  the 
intervening  tribes  to  Ae  worms  and  zoophytes*  As  an  im- 
provement upon  this  perplexed  way  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject, he  goes  from  jdatits,  by  the  most  plain  and  ready  tran- 
sition, to  the  animals  which  border  nearest  upon  them ;  and 
from  beingsof  this  simple  organization,  he  proceeds  to  those 
of  the  next  degree  of  complexity;  then  he  passes  to  ani- 
mals of  a  still  more  complicated  structure,  and  proceeding 
upwards,  step  by  step,  he  rises  by  a  regular  climax,  as  it 
were,  first  to  the  mammalia,  and  tiience  to  man,  as  their 
cluef  or  head.  He  follows  in  the  main  the  system  of 
Cuvier,  who  founded  the  classification  upon  their  internal 
organization  and  anatomical  constitution ;  but  he  inverts 
and  transposes  it  for  the  purpose  of  greater  perspicuity. 
He  begins,  tiierefore,  with  the  ammals  of  the  lowest 
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grades;  and  the  first  class,  according  to  his  disposition,  is 
that  of 

1.  Zoophytes ;  and  under  this  denomination,  the  branch- 
ed productions  resembling  vegetables,  and  thence  deno- 
minated animal-plants,  homy-plants  and  stone-plantSj^ 
such  as  the  isis,  gorgonia,  sponge,  coral,  coralline,  madre- 
pore, and  the  microscopical  animals  that  inhabit  them, 
are  the  subjects  of  the  earliest  consideration ;  as  are  also^ 
flukes,  medusas,  hydatids,  and  abundance  of  others. 

2.  Vermes  or  Worms.  From  the  vermicular  beings 
of  the  first  class,  he  proceeds  to  worms,  properly  so  call- 
ed, and  comprehended  in  the  second  class,  whether  they 
inhabit  the  moist  ground,  the  fresh  spring  waters,  or  the 
briny  floods  of  the  ocean.  The  naids,  the  nereids,  the 
aphrodites,  and  the  amphitrites  belong  here. 

5.  Insects  follow,  innumerable  and  diversified  as  they 
are,  in  a  neat  and  easy  distribution. 

4.  Crustaceous  animals  or  crusty-coats  form  the  next 
class,  comprehending  all  the  varieties  of  crabs  and  lobsters^ 
and  the  tribe  of  insects  inhabiting  shells. 

5.  MoUuscas,  or  worms  inhabiting  shells.  These*em- 
brace  all  the  families  of  animals  dwelling  in  univalve, 
bivalve  and  multivalve  shells,  as  well  as  the  cuttle  fishes, 
nereids,  squids,   pipeworms,  and  many  others. 

6.  Pisces  or  fishes,  including  all  the  creatures  breath- 
ing with  gills  instead  of  lungs,  under  the  two  natural 
heads  of  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes. 

7.  Reptiles,  or  creeping  creatures  make  the  7th  class, 
and  embrace  in  four  subdivisions,  the  tortoises,  lizards^ 
snakes  and  frogs. 

8.  Birds  make  the  8th  step  in  the  gradation  of  animals, 
including  all  the  land  and  water  fowl,  in  six  well  defined 
orders. 
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9*  Mammalia^  or  sucklers  ;  the  last  and  highest  dias^ 
of  animals,  containing  the  viviparous  and  mammiferous 
species,  from  the  dolphin,  whak,  and  seal  families^ 
through  the  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  and 
through  the  bat,  vampire,  mongooz,  macauco,  monkey^ 
baboon  and  ape  tribes,  and  including  the  wild  and  savage 
homo,  unto  the  civilized  man,  the  lord  of  the  sublu- 
nary world. 

While  he  was  occupied  in  tracing-  the  generic  and  spe- 
cific characters  of  animals,  he  made  adjouniments  day  af- 
ter day,  from  the  college  to  the  museum  of  Mn  Scudder, 
and  there,  in  the  midst  of  animal  specimens  prepared  by 
that  indefatigable  collector,  with  the  most  exquisite  touches 
of  art,  he  gave  practical  lessons  on  the  several  classes  of 
creatures,  to  an  audience  that  entered  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  ^e  business. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions.  Professor  M  itchiU 
was  remarked  to  draw  the  principal  facts  and  illustrations 
from  his  own  country  and  other  parts  of  America ;  and 
derived  examples  as  seldom  as  convenient  from  foreign 
regions,  and  places  situated  beyond  the  seas.  He  con* 
sidered  the  western  hemisphere  as  peculiarly  rich  in  the 
material^  of  natural  history.  ^  It  is  here«"  said  he,  ^^  that 
beauty,  novelty  and  sublimity  characterize  creation  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  in  any  part  of  the  old  worid ; 
and  it  is  a  fortuhate  occurrence  for  a  student  of  nature, 
to  be  bom  in  the  United  States,  where  the  unexampled 
liberality  ofuie  government,  and  the  unbounded  field  of 
inquiry,  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  genius." 

We  ought  to  menUon,  that  while  he  was  engaged  on 
mineralogical  chemistry^  he  repeated  the  doctrine  he  had 
advanced  orally  to  his  audience,  and  had  printed  in  his 

Vol.  II.  at 
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^llabus,  during  the  year  1809,  of  the  importance  i 
phlogiston  (or  hydrogen)  in  the  constitution  of  metals, 
affirming  anew,  that  a  little  phlogiston,  combined  with 
much  metallic  matter,  made  a  metal,  while  much  phlo- 
giatous  gas,  (inflammable  air)  and  a  little  metal,  formed 
a  combination  peculiarly  favourable  to  ascend  into  the 
atmosphere,  and,  by  inflammation,  to  furnish  the  mate- 
rials of  meteoric  or  atmospheric  stones.  Productions  of 
this  kind,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  marvellous  or  su- 
pernatural, he  considered  as  naturally  and  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  the  present  constitution  of  the  atmosphere> 
It  is  pitasing  to  observe,  tliat  the  doctrines  on  this  subject, 
taught  in  our  university  college,  more  than  two  years 
ago,  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  have  recently  been  inculcated  in  the 
royal  institution  ol  i,ondon,  by  Dr.  Davy.  We  are  gra- 
tified in  a  high  degree,  by  witnessing  such  a  happy  coin- 
cidence of  sentiment  between  our  professor  countenanced 
by  the  commonwealth  of  New-York,  and  the  distinguish- 
ed operator  patronized  by  the  king  of  the  British. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  noted  alao,  that  among  the  com- 
munications made  on  the  subject  of  zoologj*,  was  an  ori- 
ginal memoir,  on  a  substance  called  buche-de-mer.  It  is 
an  article  of  food  procured  from  an  animal  of  the  ascidia 
family,  in  the  ocean  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Cape  Horn,  by  the  Frcdish  navigators,  who  lake  it,  pre- 
serve it,  and  sell  it  for  a  high  price  at  the  market  of  Can- 
ton. It  is  there  received  in  lieu  of  silver.  A  specimen 
of  one  of  these  zoophytical  animals  was  exhibited  in  its 
dried  and  preserved  state.  The  equipment  of  ships  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  buche-de-mer  at  the  nndpodcs, 
and  ot  carrying  it  to  China,  is  an  example  of  navigating 
enterprizc  on  the  part  of  the  New-Yorkers,  which  hw 
nothing  in  history  to  exceed  it. 
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To  render  his  geology  interesting  and  instructivei  Dr. 
Mitchin  has  in  his  possession,  a  grand  and  extensive 
coDecdon  of  the  materiab  of  our  primitive  rocks  in  the 
eastern  regions,  of  the  secondary  strata  at  and  aronnd 
Niagara,  from  the  western  border,  and  of  extraneous  fea* 
ails  from  ahnost  every  memorable  section  of  the  Umted 
States. 


\. 
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A^T.'L  Jn-Av^Kupix  to  Thomas's  Fractice  of  Fhysk^ 
^y  Edward  Miller,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Prac^ 
of  Physic  in  the  University  of  New-Tork*.  New- York. 
Coilms  and  Perkins.  8vo.  pp.  697.  1811. 

(Contiaued  from  page  103.) 

According  to  our  promise  we  resume  the  review  of  the 
Essay  before  us. 

Dr.  Miller  informs  us,  that  the  agency  of  contagion  i^ 
to  be  rejected  for  ten  reasons.  We  are  told  of  a  certain 
mayor  in  France,  who  not  having  saluted  the  entry  of  a 
French  monarch  into  the  city  over  which  he  presided^ 
with  the  discharge  of  cannon,  went  out  to  meet  his  ma- 
jesty  with  a  formal  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
him  that  he  had  ten  reasons  to  offer  why  the  discharge  of 
cannon  had  been  omitted :  first,  because  they  had  no  can* 
non  ;  he  was  proceeding  to  his  second,  but  the  king  in* 
terrupted  him,  and  told  him,  that  his  first  reason  was  suf* 
ficient,  and  he  would  spare  him  the  trouble  of  mentioning 
the  other  nine.  Right  glad  should  we  have  been  to  dis- 
cover any  one  among  the  doctor^s  ten  reasons  so  potent  as 
to  spare  us  the  trouble  of  examining  the  rest;  but  after 
all  our  labour,  we  have  the  misfortune  to  confess,  that  ia 
vain  have  we  diligently  examined  the  ten  to  discover  anv 
one  that  ought  to  satisfy  a  mind  seriously  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  That  our  readers,  however,  may  judger 
for  themselves,  we  shall  proceed  to  set  them  in  order  be- 
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fore  them,  accompamed  with  a  tew  remarks  upon  fsuStt  as 

we  go  along.  y 

No.  1.  ''  No  relation  b  observed  between  the  toaree  of  the  Wj^ 
posed  contagion  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  indiridnab  or 
families ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  successful  attempt  to  trace  in  regit* 
lar  serieSy  the  propagation  of  it  to  any  number  of  persons,  from  the 
first  case,  or  from  any  single  point  of  infection.  If  the  firft  ten  or 
twenty  cases  which  occur  in  any  -season  be  strictly  scrutinized,  most 
of  them  are  found  in  their  origin  to  be  distinct  and  independant  (^one 
another.  Instead  of  gradually  penrading»  or  creeping  slowly  firom 
one  neighbourhood  to  another  inthe  tract  of  infection,  as  is  inTariably. 
the  case  ^th  contagious  distempers,  thb  disease  is  oftod  found  scat- 
tered at  distant  and  unconnected  points,  and  cases  start  op  singly,  in 
situations  where  contagion  could  neither  be  traced  nor  luqiected.** 

We  should  hope  that  the  single,  unsupported  assertions 
of  Dr»  M iller,  or  of  any  other  party  writer,  is  hardly  to  be 
received  in  the  place  of  evidence ;  hardly  to  be  considered 
of  so  unimpeachable  a  nature  as  to  defy  the  contradiction 
of  proof.  The  above  statement  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
clare is  wholly  unwarrantable.  We  might  refute  it  by  a 
multitude  of  familiar  instances  ;  by  every  case  of  the  yd- 
low  fever  that  has  been  the  subject  of  serious  investiga- 
tion. 1  o  produce  them  here,  would  fiU  not  only  a  whole 
number  of  this  work,  but  a  volume :  However,  to  put  the 
fact  beyond  question  at  once  and  forever,  we  shall  content: 
ourselves,  by  introducing  to  oiu*  readers  a  few  extracts 
from  Dr.  Miller's  great  authority.  Dr.  Rush,  of  whom 
Dr.  Miller  thus  speaks,  in  the  very  appendix  now  under 
review.  **  Dr.  Rush,  who  haa  treated  the  subject  Qa 
question)  at  much  greater  lengdi,  and  who  may  jusdy 
be  considered  as  the  kader  in  the  investigation  and  es- 
tablishment  of  the  doctrines  [of  domestic  origin^  respecting' 
that  iHsease,  (yellow  fever)  which  are  now  maintained  by 
a  great  msyority  of  the  phy^cians  in  the  Uuted  l&tateB*" 
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That  Dr.  Miller  should  think  the  great  majority  of  phy- 
sicians were  of  his  opinion,  is  not  an  unnatural  -mistake, 
but  with  that  we  shall  not  meddle  at  present ;  our  busi- 
,liess  is  with  his  assertions,  and  those  of  his  confessed 
leader,  Dr.  Rush,  of  whose  authority  we  avail  ourselves, 
considering  it  the  best  way  of  settling  the  point  in  ^pule, 
to  appeal  to  the  identical  authority  which  is  quoted  with 
respect  by  our  opponent  himself* 

^  The  first  cases  of  the  fever  (says  Dr.  Rush)  have 
been  clearly  traced  to  the  sailors  of  the  vessels  who  were 
first  exposed  to  the  efBuvia  of  the  coflFee,"*  p.  156.  *^  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  fever  from  Water-street,  and  the 
courses  through  which  it  trervelled  into  other  farts  of  the 
cittfy  afford  strong  evidence  that  it  was  at  first  propagated 
chiefly  by  exhalation  from  the  putrid  coffee,"  p*  .155. 

With  Dr.  Rush's  coffee  we  have  nothing  to  do*  Dr* 
Miller  has  boldly  and  unqualifiedly  asserted,  that  ^  there 
never  was  any  successful  attempt  to  trace,  in  regular  se- 
ries, the  propagation  of  the  yellow  fever  from  any  sing^ 
point  of  infection  ;*'  yet  here  we  find  his  acknowledged 
leader  declaring,  that  it  was  clearly  traced  to  the  sailors 
of  a  certain  vessel ;  and  further  declaring,  it  was  traced 
from  Water-street,  through  which  it  travelled  into  other 
parts  of  the  city.  Dr.  Miller  has  also  asserted,  that  ^  no 
relation  is  ever  observed  between  the  source  of  the  siq^ 
posed  contagion,  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to 
indviduals."  But  Dr.  Rush,  (p.  157)  says,  "from 
three  of  those  persons  who  came  under  my  notice,  the 
disease  was  evidently  propagated  by  contagion ;  from  one 


*  Rofih's  Account  of  the  Bilious  Remitting  Yellov^  Fever,  tt  hi^ 
pcared  in  Philadelphia  in  1793,  2d  edit. 
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of  them,  to  nearly  a  whole  family  ;  from  another,  to  a 
fptl  of  eight  years  old."  And  agam,  he  says,  (p.  107) 
*'  Citizens  thus  impregnated  with  the  contagion,  commu- 
nicated it  in  several  instances  to  their  country  friends." 

Another  case  must  also  be  adduced,  which  at  this 
moment  occurs  to  us,  and  which  we  deem  it  the  more 
proper  to  give,  because  it  comes  from  a  gentleman  of  Dn 
Miller's  own  principles,  and  because  he  has  himself  re« 
corded  it  in  his  own  work,  the  Medical  Repository,  vbL  2^ 
p.  402,  which,  therefore,  he  ought  to  have  borne  in 
mind  if  he  did  not,  or  if  he  did,  he  ought  in  common 
decency  to  have  refrained  from  making  the  broad  asser* 
tions,  to  which  it  is  now  offered  in  direct  contradiction. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchill^  giving  an  account  of  the  yel- 
low fever  in  New  London,  in  1798,  and  where  it  never 
appeared  before  nor  since,  the  writer  states  : 

**  We  aieertained  with  precLrimi  to  fae  relied  on*  that  the  whole 
number  of  persons  whose  compUints  clearly  indicated  the  pestilen- 
tial, or,  as  it  is  called*  the  yellow  feyer»  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  i  and  I  give  it  you  as  a  very  important  fact^  on  •aMchymt 
ma»f  re^ft  that,  of  the  abore  number,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  easei 
yret^eleqr^f  traced  t9  the  Mp^t -where  the  iUknMteommmii^^ 
patienU  were  couTersant,  or  had  been  in  that  part  of  thecityafew 
days  before  th^  were  seized.'* 

And  yet.  Dr.  Miller,  with  this  very  communication  be- 
fore lum,  and  which  he  speaks  of  in  high  terms  in  a  sub- 
aequent  VQlumc,  bad  the  hardihood  to  assert,  that  ^'  no 
relation  was  observed  between  the  source  of  the  supposed 
contagion,  and  the  spreading  of  the  disease  to  individuals 
or  £Eui|ilies ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  successful  attempt  to 
trace,  in  regular  series,  the  propagation  of  the  yeUow 
fcver  from  any  sing^  point  of  infection." 
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Let  Dr«  Miller  reflect  upon  his  broad  assertions,  let 
him  consider  the  above,  and  reconcile  them  if  he  can.  Dr* 
Miller  ought  to  know,  that  in  a  work  of  science,  and  on  a 
subject  of  such  immense  importance  to  our  country,  and 
more  particularly  to  our  city,  a  scrupulous  regard  for  accu- 
racy would  better  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  public,  tha» 
rash  and  unqualified  assertions  in  the  very  teeth  of  fact. 
Dr.  Miller  finishes  by  saying : 

**  IniteAd  of  gndiuUy  per?adui|f  famiUes»  (ur  creeping,  ilowly  from 
one  neighbourhood  to  another^  in  the  track  of  infection,  as  ia  invaria- 
bly the  case  with  contagious  distempers,  this  disease  is  often  fouii4 
scattered  at  distant  and  unconnected  points,  and  cases  start  up  ia 
tdtoitioni  where  contagion  could  neither  be  traced  nor  suspected.* 

It  JB  truly  astonishing,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  pain* 
ful,  to  find  a  man  of  sense  and  character,  thus  desperately 
attempting  to  impose  his  own  unqualified,  unsupported^ 
and  xinsuppcfrtablc  statement  vipcNi  the  community,  in  the 
place  of  facts.  We  can  truly  say,  that  ever  since  the  origia 
of  the  yellow  fever  began  to  be  more  particularly  and  care- 
fully investigated  here,  that  is,  since  the  year  1794,  we  ha?e 
uniformly  found  facts  direcdy  the  reverse  of  what  is  above 
stated  i  and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  publications  of 
the  time  for  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.*  Unifonnly 
has  tl^  disease  been  found  to  have  gradually  pervaded 
families^  and  to  have  slowly  crept  from  one  neighbour* 


*  Vide  the  "  Opimon  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Baltimore 
to  the  yellow  fever  of  ISOO*"  all  of  whom  are  non-contagioiusts ;  yet 
they  say,  *'  the  gretdual  tnanner  m  which  this  disease  hecomes  epT* 
demie  is  an  additional  proof  that  it  is  n^t  derived  from  fbffeig» 
sources."— Jfffd  Hep. foL 4^ p. 354.  Thb  is  very  well,  thft  f smsc 
conchudon  from  opposite  premises  ! 
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)K)od  to  anotlier  in  the  track  of  infection ;  oordo  werec(d- 
lect  that  ever  we  heard  of  an  instance,  scattered  at  a  dift« 
tuit  and  unconnected  point,  which  could  aot  satisfactoriljr 
be  traced  to  the  source  of  the  disease,  or  communicatioft 
with  the  sick*  In  support  of  this  fact,  we  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  extract  from  the  address  of  tha  Board 
of  Health,  issued  on  the  12th  of  September,  1805. 

**  The  Board  have  formed  a  deoided  opitdon,  that  the  prinei|»«l 
«eal  of  the  prevailin|^  disease  is  that  part  of  the  city  included  betweea 
Burling-slip  and  Old-sUpf  as  far  west  as  Pearl-street.  Almost  all  the 
cases  of  disease  which  have  occurred,  can  be  ^stmctfy  traetd  to  a 
communication  with  thai  part  of  the  ci^.^ 

But  let  us  once  more  hear  what  Dr*  Rush,  die  pride  qf 
Dr.  Miller's  sect,  has  said  on  this  point. 

'*  For  a  while  this  iever  was  confined  to  the  abore  mentioned  part 
of  the  city,  but  the  disorder  is  spreading,  and  now  appears  in  other 
places,  so  that  several  are  affeoted  in  other  parts  of  V^aler-street  s 
eome  in  Secondpstreet;  some  in  Vine-street ;  some  ia  Garter's  alley  i 
some  in  other  streets ;  but,  in  most  cases,  the  oontagUm  can  be  traeod 
to  Water-street*  p,  If. 

In  order  to  strengthen  his  proofs,  that  the  yellow  fever 
is  not  contagious,  Dr.  Miller  aays : 

**  The  proportim  of  single  cases  in  the  midst  of  fiimilies  is  •lwa3rB 
fpreat,  and  the  instances  of  any  large  portion  of  families  being  attack- 
4^  were  comparatively  very  rare  in  the  last  epidemic.** 

But  the  case  is  imperfecdy  stated.  To  have  enabled 
the  writer  to  draw  lus  inference,  he  ought  to  have  gpne 
farther,  and  told  us,  that  after  the  attack  of  an  individual 
in  a  fiunily,  the  remainder  of  the  family  still  continued  to 
reside  in  the  same  house ;  but  it  is  well  kaowoi  that  the 
direcdy  contrary  was  the  case.  I*he  alarm  given  by  thp 
attack  of  an  individual  was  so  great,  that  thie  rest  of  the 
family  generally  made  dieir  eseape  as  soon  as  possible, 
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leaving  the  sick  to  the  care  of  a  tinfft  nune ;  some  £ew, 
instances  excepted*  And  this  abandonment  of  the  ^ck  is 
one  item  of  accusation  brought  by  the  Medical  Repository 
against  contagionists ;  considering  it  a  copsequiSDCt  of 
their  doctrine.  But  we  are  saved  the  trouble  of  refuta- 
tion, tor  by  turning  back  only  two  pages,  we  shall  find  the 
doctor  refuting  himself. 

^  It  11  proper  (mjs  he,  p.  6(53)  to  premise^  that  the  attack  of  nulsj 
persons  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  or  eren  of  whole  fr^'Tftt  bj  a 
teigning  disessci  afibrds  no  proof  of  contagion." 

Thus,  in  one  page  he  tells  us,  that  the  agency  of  conta* 
gioh. in  yellow  fever  is  to  be  i;vgected,  because,  aniong 
other  reasons,  ^^  the  instances  of  any  larg^  portion  d 
£eimilies  being  attacked  with  it  were  comparatively  rare;'' 
and  in  another,  he  m^ntains,  that  ^  the  attack  even  of 
whole  families  by  it^  afibrds  no  proof  of  contagion." 

But  to  proceed :       • 

^  In  order  to  explain  this  scattered,  remote^  and  uncoimected  oe^ 
currence  of  cases^  the  advocates  of  contagion  are  obUged  to  resort  ti 
the  extravagant  sopposition  of  the  contagion  being  diffused  tbRmglh 
an  extensive  range  of  atmosphere  by  the  effluvia  of  the 


By  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  licences  habitually 
taken  by  Dr.  Miller,  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  no 
ordinary  assurance.  When,  we  demand,  have  the  advocatiat 
of  contagion  resorted  to  such  an  Tiypothesis  to  account  fiir 
such  facts  ^  So  far  from  it,  they  have  never  even  admit- 
ted the  existence  of  such  facts  ;  they  are  only  to  be  found 
we  aver,  in  the  artful  misrepresentations  of  Dr.  Miller* 
The  only  instance  we  ever  heard  or  read  of,  that  conies 
ttiy  where  neiur  this  statement  of  remote  cases  caused  by 
contagion  being  diffused  through  an  extensive  range  of 
atmosphere,  b  to  be  fQund  in  a  letter  from  Dr« 
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fiiend  and  guide,  die  celebrated  Dr.  Rush,  to  the  ddzen* 
of  Philadelphia,  pubUshed  by  him  in  the  fever  of  1 793 ;  and 
in  which  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  yellow  fever's 
making  its  first  appearance  at  Kensington,  which,  he 
says,  was  generated  and  received  on  board  a  Danish  i^hip, 
by  putrid  coffee,  as  she  lay  at  Race-street  wharf,  in  Phi* 
laddphia,  about  three  miles  off* 

**  Upon  inquiry  (says  the  Dr.)  it  j^pears,  that  the  first  person  who 
died  with  this  fever>  about  the  5th  of  the  months  in  that  viUage,  had 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  wharf;  [between 
Arch  and  Race-street]  and  that  three  of  the  crew  of  tlieDaniah  ship, 
who  are  now  iU  of  the  disease  at  Kensington^  received  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  on  board  their  ship«  while  she  lay  at  or  near  Bace-street. 
iHiarf  If  these  facts  could  not  be  ascertained,  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  disease  was  not  generated  by  the  coflTee ;  for,  morbid  ezhiF 
lationsy  it  is  well  known,  proAuefiverM  at  the  dittanee  iff  two  and  tkre^ 
iitffet»  where  they  are  not  opposed  by  houses,  woods,  or  a  hilly  coun* 

Thus  s£uth  Dr*  Rush ;  and  if  he  had  been  speaking  of 
remittent  fever,  we  should  not  perhaps  have  any  dispute 
with  him  about  the  fact,  but  it  is  the  specific  yellow  fever, 
lie  is  speaking  of ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  he  is  perhiq[)e 
the  only  man  on  record  who  has  ever  attempted  to  explain 
9uch  *^  remote  cases^  in  such  a  manner.  Let  not  Dr. 
Miller  then  attempt  to  palm  such  fancies  on  the  advocates 
of  contagion ;  it  is  the  physician  he  boasts  of,  as  one  ^  who 
may  jusdy  be  considered  as  the  leader  in  the  investiga- 
tion and  estsdblishment  of  the  doctrine,**  [domestic  origin 
and  non-contagion]  to  whom  it  is  attributable.  By  die 
way,  in  this  compliment,  (as,  doubdess.  Dr.  Miller  consi- 
ders it,)  there  is,  we  fear,  more  of  flattery  than  trudi,  fin: 
Dr.  Rush  b  not  the  leader ;  on  the  contrary,  while  others 
were  strenuously  contending  for  such  doctrines.  Dr.  Rush 
pibUahed  the  first  edition  of  his  works,  for  the  puiposeof 
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lAafallaiBi&glddd  propagatbgdie  diametrically  opposite  dQe* 
trine.  Nay,  so  £»r  did  diis  distinguished  phjrsician  then  cany 
his  ideas  of  conta^on,  as  seriously  to  maintain,  that  the  yel- 
low fever  was  conveyed  actx>ss  a  street  of  one  hundred  feet 
in  width ;  that  one  man  took  the  fever  from  another  sick  of 
the  dysentery,  and  diat  two  cats  were  infected  by  licking^ 
some  milk  that  a  patient  had  thrown  up.  But  a  litde 
flattery  sometimes  does  wonders.  After  all,  who  but 
must  experience  some  small  astonishment  at  the  efirontery 
of  the  anan,  that,  after  ascribing  to  the  contag^onists  an 
opinion  advanced  by  his  own  acknowledged  leader^  pro« 
ceeds  to  ridicule  it  as  an  ^  extravagant  supposition,"  to 
brand  it  as  a  ^'  new  and  inadmissible  doctrine,  utteriy  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  principles  and  laws  of  contagion,"  and 
^  inconsisteat  with  itself  V^  Dr.  Miller,  having  thus  suffi* 
ciendy  ridiculed  the  above  opinion,  finishes  the  paragraph, 
by  giving  his  own.  Here  it  is,  and  let  him  who  reada 
stare  with  what  wonder  he  may. 

**  If tithiap  ean  account  for  this  localf  stationarj,  inexhaiistiMeipQl* 
son,  but  the  exhalations  from  the  masses  <^  filth  andcorrupdoa  Of€f« 
spreading  a  large  area  of  ground,  forming  a  vast  hot  bed  of  patre&c* 
tion,  incessantly  teeming  with  miasmata,  and  thereby,  in  desfnte  of 
currents  of  air,  loading  ^th  the  seeds  of  disease  every  successiva 
portion  of  atmosphere  that  sweeps  or  stagnates  orcr  the  ptsiikntiii 
surface." 

Thus,  then,  the  yellow  fever  is  disposed  of  once  and 
forever.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  poison,  although  ac- 
cording to  the  same  gentleman  and  his  party,  it  b  nodung 
more  than  a  higher  grade  of  our  common  bilious  remittent; 
here  itis  however  not  only  a  pois6n,  but  it  is  a  local  poison, 
a  sutionary  poison,  and  an  inexhaustible  poison.  It  is  hcal^ 
because  it  makes  its  appearance  in  some  place  or  other  ^ 
and  this  must  be  granted*   It  is  statignary^  because  it  ne- 
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ver  moves  ;  it  is  once  in  New-Ycnrk,  and  always  ifi  New- 
York  ;  and  it  b  inexbuuatible^  like  a  grain  of  musk,  be-*, 
cause  ■  I  'because  the  more  it  poisons  the  more  it  may  i 
it  never  ceases  to  ppison  whoever  comes  in  its  way*  Ift 
is  the  true  object  of  a  definition  to  point  out  wherein  the 
object  agrees  with,  as  well  as  wherein  it  differs  from  all 
other  objects :  Hence  the  precision  as  well  as  eloquence 
of  this  paragraph.  Nothing  can  account  for  such  a  ter- 
rible poison,  we  are  informed,  but  exhalations  from 
masses  of  filth  and  corruption  overspreading  a  large  area 
of  ground  (witness  ye  people  of  New- York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston !)  fiorming  a  vaat  hot-bed  of  putre&ction,  (wit* 
ness,  O  !  ye  inhabitants  of  New-Haven,  Haddam,  and 
New-London  \  of  the  Wallabout,  Brooklyn,  and  Amboy !) 
incessandy  teeming  with  miasmata,  [bringing  forth  litde 
atomsiy]  and  thereby,  in  despight  of  currents  of  air,  [and 
common  sense  J  loading  with  the  seeds  of  disease  every 
successive  portion  of  atmosphere  that  sweeps  or  stagnates 
f  pretty  alliteration  !]  over  the  pestilential  surfacc'^^-Yes, 
the  pestilential  surface  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Walla- 
bout, of  Brooklyn,  and  of  Amboy !  Well  might  the  learned 
and  elegant  Chisholm  exclaim,  on  reading  the  above  pas- 
sage in  Dr*  Miller's  Essay  :  **  Such  hyperboles  are  un- 
worthy the  man  who  affects  accurate  observation  and 
acute  ^scrimination.  As  well  might  he,  with  the  poet^ 
describe  die  approach  to  the  infernal  regions  to  be  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Manhattan : 

^  VestilniliiBi  ante  ipfwn  primiiqiie  ia  hmSJbnm  0ici>. 
LuctiM  et  ultrioes  poiuefe  cobilia  curx : 
Pallenbesque  habitmt  morbi«  tristisque  senectus, 
Et  metasy  et  malesueda  Fames,  et  torpis  egestos, 
Terribiks  tou  formse.** 
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And  be  justly  observes,  that  ^  tbe  very  labour  beatowdi 
on  this  picture  of  local  contamination  manifests  its  ab- 
surdity." *^  When  we  compare  this  (he  adds)  with  many 
known  instances  of  accumulations  of  filth  m  the  cities  of 
other  countries,  from  which  no  such  consequences  result, 
even  towns  within  the  tropics,  we  must  be  satisfied  that, 
the  whole  is  the  fabrication  of  Dr.  Miller's  fancy*" 

Dr.  Miller's  second  reason  for  rejecting  the  agency  of 
eontagion  in  yellow  fever,  is  because,  as  he  says, 

^  The  pretended  contagion  ii  admitted  to  prdduce  noeSeet  in  ottt 
dimate,  except  in  particular  situationiy  at  a  particular  aeason  of  the 
jFear,  when  an  impure  and  noxious  atmosphere,  which  ought  to  bei 
conaidered  as  a  sufficient  cause,  is  acknowledged  to  exist  But, 
(says  he)  to  consider  a  disease  as  contagious,  which  at  the  same  time 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  that  quality  but  in  oertidn  climates,  and  in 
such  climates  only  in  certun  places ;  at  such  places  only  in  certain 
seasons,  and  e^en  at  such  seasons  only  after  a  particular  degree  of 
lieat  and  mobdire,  is  undoubtedly  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  establishedl 
properties  and  laws  of  contagion/' 

All  this  is  easily  said  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  much  easier 
to  pen  a  flippant  assertion  than  to  prove  it  afterwards* 
And  to  do  the  doctor  justice,  he  has  not,  in  the  present 
instance,  even  attempted  it.  What  Dr.  Miller  means  by 
contagion  we  know  not ;  but  according  to  the  defitutiooT 
given  of  it  by  Dr.  Hosack,  in  No.  I.  VoL  II.  of  the  Re^ 
g^ster ;  a  definition  uiore  accurate,  precise  and  sadsfiic- 
tory  than  any  we  have  yet  seen,  and  which  we  thereibre 
fully  adopt,  we  cannot,  at  all,  understand  how  it  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  laws  of  contagion  to  consider  the  ydlow 
fever  as  a  contagious  disease.  For  instance,  wl^  nurp 
not  a  disease  be  considered  as  contagious  because  it  is  ao 
only  in  certain  climates  ?  Though  this,  by  the  way,  is 
only  another  of  the  artifices  which  abound  in  this  Essqr  i^ 
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for  nobody  has  contended  for  such  a  qualification  in  the 
case  under  consideration  ;  but  admitting  the  fact,  what 
then  i  Why  may  not  such  a  disease  be  contagious  i  No 
one,  we  presume,  will  contend  that  the  sibbins,  or  the 
laanda,  or  the  yaws,  or  the  leprosy,  or. die  plica  polonica^ 
are  not  all  of  diem  contagious  diseases :  Yet  the  first  is 
only  found  in  Scotland,  the  second  in  Africa,  the  tiiird  in 
the  West-Indies,  the  fourth  in  Asia,  and  the  last  in  Po^ 
land.  The  third  of  tiiem  only  appears  in  the  low  coun- 
tries, never  in  the  mountains.  As  to  the  pretence,  that  the 
contagionists  admit  that  the  yellow  fever  is  only  conta- 
gious after  a  particular  degree  of  heat  and  moUture^  it  is 
wholly  unfounded. 

3.  *'  It  if  admitted,  (the  doctor  proceeds)  tha^  the  disease  does  not 
spread  when  the  sick  are  removed  from  the  impure  tar  in  which  St 
Was  contracted.  By  breathing  tins  impure  air»  without  exposure  to 
the  effluTia  of  the  sick,  persons  are  every  day  attacked;  wlule,  on  tiie 
contrazy,  without  breathing  it,  however  exposed  to  such  effluvia,  no 
person  is  attacked.  The  conclusion,  therefi»e,  is  irresistible,  that, 
the  impure  air  is  the  cause.*' 

In  die  first  place,  we  do  not  by  any  means  make  the 
admission  to  the  extent  here  stated.  On  the  contrary,  in 
our  last,  we  published  a  letter  from  Dr«  R.  C.  Moore, 
containing  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  deaths  of  no 
less  than  five  di£ferent  persons  on  Long  Island,  all  of 
whom  received  die  yellow  fever  there,  in  the  country,  bf 
contagion  from  die  sick  who  came  there  ill,  from  town  ; 
and  the  narratorhimself  also  received  it  from  a  gendemaa 
who  took  it  in  town,  where  it  prevailed,  and  removed 
into  the  country,  where  he  was  confined  ^  in  an  airy, 
well  ventilated  chamber,  surrounded  with  every  comfort 
which  the  tenderness  and  opulence  of  his  paicnts  cqhUI 
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We  shall  once  more  take  the  liberty  of  presenting,  alto^ 
a  few  cases  to  Dr.  Miller's  notice,  extracted  from  his  own 
work,  the  Medical  Repository,  vol.  3.  p.  8*  It  is  taken 
from  a  dissertation,  by  Lyman  Spalding,  lecturer  oa 
chemistry,  &c.  &c. 

*'  Since  reading  the  above  dissertation,  I  have  seen  Dr.  Rand's  oIn 
serrations  to  the  A.  AS.  on  the  same  subject,  (yellow  fever  in  BostiNi 
in  1798)  in  which,  he  seems  to  think  the  fever  wot  not  etUagiomtfrmi^ 
the  dkttued.  With  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  so  good  a  mmD»  I 
■Mist  beg  leave  to  add  the  following  cases  in  sup|>ort  of  my  former 
apinion. 

^  My  brother,  hearing  of  my  sickness,  came  twenQr  miles  to  mf 
assistance,  remsdned  in  my  chamber  almost  continually  for  sizteeii 
days,  taking  the  sole  care  of  me.  About  two  weeks  after  his  return, 
Ike  was  attacked  with  the  fever,  no  other  person  within  three  miles 
being  affected. 

**  In  Windsor,  a  Miss  Bsuley  was  very  severely  attacked,  in  Ito 
•ickly  part  of  the  town,  three  miles  fVom  her  fathers;  an  elder  risler 
eame  to  her  assistance,  and  was  immediate  nurse  until  die  recevcrcd* 
On  her  returning  home,  she  was  herself  attacked,  and  died.  Another 
sister,  who  was  her  immediate  nurse,  and  had  seen  no  other  persoa 
labouring  under  the  disease,  nor  been  in  the  infected  pavt  of  4iht  to«% 
^as  also  attacked,  and  died.'* 

Lastly,  we  beg  leave  to  present  an  extract  from  Ai* 
dom^  Dissertatiottj  containing  the  following  facts,  as  oonw 
mnnicated  by  Dr.  William  Moore ;  whose  testimony,  Dr« 
Miller  will  not,  we  are  sure,  in  common  gratitude,  dit« 
pute  ;  for  Dr.  Moore  was  the  first  gentleman  on  die  Ust 
«f  physicians  in  this  city,  who  once  publidied  a  most  de* 
kctable  address  to  Dr«  Miller,  fnr  the  very  memoir  on 
malignant  fever,  now  under  review,  which  they  acnipk 
not  to  declare,  ^  contains  a  transcript  of  their  best,  and 
most  matured  professional  opinions,*'  and  which  ^*  pre* 
sents  a  view  of  malignant  fever,  at  once,  correct  in  its  prin* 
ciples,  solid  in  its  arguments,  and  perspicuous  in  its  de- 
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taiL'*  These  gendemen  also  add,  **  that  they  have  read 
th^  memoir  with  attention  f  which  we  should  certainly 
be  very  scurry  to  think.  Perhaps,  if  they  would  give  the 
memoir  another,  and  a  litde  more  attentive  perusal,  they 
would  find  it  neither  so  ^^  correct  in  its  principles,  solid 
ia  its  arguments,  or  perspicuous  in  its  detail,"  as  they  first 
imagined,  and  would  see  ample  cause  to  regret  what  they 
have  done.  But  we  are  wandering  from  our  puipose.  To 
the  ill  judged  and  too  inconsiderate  panegyric  referred  to. 
Dr.  Moore  was  the  first  to  set  his  hand.  Permit  us  now 
to  introduce  -this  gendeman  as  a  witness  agaijist  the  very 
object  of  his  public  admiration. 

**  Dr.  WiUiam  Moore*  (says  Mr.  Addoms,  p.  7)  an  eminent  phy* 
'Bician,  of  New-Tork«  informed  me,  that  a  gentleman  from  lime,  in 
-the  state  of  Connecticut,  was  on  a  visit  to  this  city,  when  he  became 
a  patient  of  his,  in  whom  the  disease  was  very  evidenUy  marked,  at- 
tended with  large  yibices ;  he  however  recruited  considerably  before 
he  left  the  city ;  on  his  passage  to  Lime,  he  relapsed,  and  died  shortly 
after  he  reached  home*  The  greater  pari  of  thu  family  eat^ht  the 
contagimif  and  gomt  became  tweeted  with  a  dndlar  digeate,  -which  pnroed 
fatal  t9  his  mother,  andjnme  ether  peraont  in  thefamiljf.**  Md/mnf  J)iM* 
p.  7.  note. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  inference  drawn  by 
Dr.  Miller  from  his  fancied  premises  be  correct,  it  foU 
lows  irresistibly,  if  there  is  truth  in  logic,  that  in  the  cases 
just  mentioned,  not  the  breathing  impure  sdr,  but  expo- 
eure  to  the  effluvia  of  sick  persons  was  the  sole  cause. 
But  it  shall  in  candour  be  allowed,  that,  in  the  definition  in 
^urlastof  the  contagion  peculiar  to  four  diseases,  of 
which,  yellow  fever  is  one,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that 
^  these  diseases  are  only,  in  general^  communicable 
through  the  medium  of  an  impure  atmosphere." 

Dr.  Miller's  No.  4  might  have  more  properly  found  a 
jdace  under  No.  3,  wd  14  already  answered  in  our  notice 
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of  that  number.  We  wUl,  however,  remark,  that  lA  lu» 
zeal  to  shtw  that  the  disease  is  only  caused  by  breadiing 
impure  or  pestilential  air,  and  not  by  commxmicadoil  iwith 
the  sick,  the  doctor  has  proved  too  much  for  himadf. 

"  In  the  last  epidemic,  of  ISOS,  (says  he)  all  the  per* 
sons  occupied  in  the  removal  of  the  sick  from  the  di^  to 
the  hospital,  who,  in  this  service,  went  without  xeserve 
into  the  moat  pestilential  quarters  of  the  townj  enieredthe 
tnostjilthif  apartments^  escaped  without  infection*"  This, 
we  presume,  is  the  latest,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting 
discovery  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  yellow  fever^ 
Here  we  have  evidence,  that  persons  may,  willi  safety, 
not  only  expose  themselves  to  the  effluvia  of  the  uck,  of 
which,  indeed,  they  had  been  informed  in  llie  preceding 
page,  but  that  they  may  likewise  walk  into  the  most-pesd- 
lential  quarters  of  the  town,  enter  the  most  fiitlrp*  apart- 
ments,  and,  in  short,  breathe  the  most  impure  air  with 
perfect  impunity.  We  congratulate  the  public  on  the  dis- 
covery announced,  for,  henceforth,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever ;  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  prevalence,  for,  nnce  it 
can  neither  be  communicated  by  the  effluvia  di  th^  sick, 
according  to  page  666,  nor  propagated  by  a  pestilential  at- 
mosphere, according  to  667,  there  is  nothing  to  keep  tins 
*^  inexhaustible  poison'^  alive,  and  it  must  inevitably  die ; 
it  must  violate  its  own  nature,  and  become  exhausted, 
that  is  to  say,  cease  to  have  an  existence.  One  thing  onljr 
is  wanting  to  render  this  the  most  comfortable  doctrine  in 
the  world,  and  that  is^  to  be  aUe  to  believe  it. 

5.  ''  The  extinction  of  the  disease  by  cold  weather^  is  an  inaaperar 
ble  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  its  propagation  by  contagion.  Tliat 
the  disease  in  reality  depends  upon  an  atmospheric  poison^  apffieart 
from  th«  fact^  that  aU  the  means  which  operate  to  arrest  mm!  diilxtigr 
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styVMih  i^»  cold,  heavy  raiQ8»  andtugbwliidjir  are  merely  atmospherio 

Shall  we  never  be  indulged  with  a  single  instance  of 
any  tiung  but  bare  assertion?  W^  Dr.  Miller  deal  in 
nothing  but  a  petitio  prtncipit  ?  It  is  not  true  that  heavy 
rains,  or  high  winds,  or  cold,  unless  accompanied  with 
actual  ^0«^  have  ever  been  known  to  have  the  least  per- 
ceptibly influence  in  arresting  or  destroying  the  yellow 
fever,.a8  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  any  one  of  the  histo- 
ries of  its  prevalence  at  any  place  ia  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Rush,  in  the  very  page  that  at  this  moment  happens 
to  lie  open  before  us,  observes,  that  in  six  particular  in- 
stances, it  has  declined  or  ceased  only  about  the  middle  of 
October;  and  he  also  observes,  that  in  the  year  1762 
it  continued  to  prevail  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  and  that  tiie  deaths  were  nearly  as  numerous 
in  November  and  December  as. in  September  and  Octo«> 

ber« 

Dr.  Miller  has  told  us  in  tlus  memoir,  tiiat  ^^  the  pesti- 
jential  fevers  of  our  cities  differ  only  in  grade  finom  the 
milder  remittents  of  the  country." 

Let  us  now  see  how  bis  argument  stands  thrown  into 
the  form  of  a  syllogism.  Remittents  and  yellow  fevj^r,  are 
only  different  grades  of  the  same  disease,  and  governed 
by  the  same  laws.  The  yellow  fever  is  extingubhed  by 
frost,  tiierefore,  ^^  it  depends  on  an  atmospheric  poison,** 
and,  therefore,  again,  ^^  cannot  be  communicated  by  con- 
tagion*'' The  remittent  fever  is  not  extingmshed  by  fyost, 
therefore,  it  depends  not  ^^  on  an  atmospheric  poison," 
9nd,  therefore,  again,  may  be  communicated  by  conta^ 
gion ;  and,  therefore,  lastly,  is  jiol  the  same  disease.  But 
pf  it  results,  that  the  yellpvir  fever  is  not  a  contagious  dis- 
ase,  \X  ei^ually  results  thajt  the  remittent  fever  is  so.   y{t 
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confess,  that  if  left  to  ourselves,  wt  shbiM  M^  hctil  ftfr 
diametrically  opposite  opinion,  viz.  that  the  yellow  fever 
IB,  and  the  remittent  is  not/contag^us ;  and,  we  belKvet 
the  world  holds  it  with  us,  and  that  we  are  unply  supports 
ed  by  facts*  The  doctor  has  now,  however,  proved^  that 
we  and  all  the  world  have  always  been  wrong,  smd  Imaa^ 
self  and  Dr.  Mitchill  only  right* 

**  Hot  climateQ  and  seasons  are  universally  fkeld  to  f>e  unfaTOunibls 
Id  the  spreading  of  contagion.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  warm 
weather^  the  doors  and  apartments  of  the  sick  are  kept  open»  and  vent 
tilation  is  carried  to  the  highest  degree."  **  But  if  this  disease  diS- 
pended  on  cold  weather,  when  houses  are  more  closely  shut  up,  i^ 
would  he  then  more  certainly  communicated,  and  more  widely  de« 
jijtructive.** 

Does  Dr^  MiUer  then  contend,  that  the  small  pox  is 
more  certainly  commmycated  in  summer, When  houses  at^ 
kept  open^ than  in  winter,  when  they  are  shut?  If  he  doea, 
we  refer  him  to  the  first  part  pf  this  same  memoir,  where 
he  may  see  another  pleasaqt  sample  of  selfrContradictiotu 

If  any  thing  more  frivolous,  more  puerile  than  thw^htt 
ever  proceeded  from  any  writer  of  reputation,  when  tin 
gaged  in  treatihg  didactically  a  serious  subject  of  contto- 
versy,  it  has  totally  escaped  our  observation. 

€.  **  YeUow  fever  does  not  prevail  in  countries  where  the  (iQat  j« 
aot  sufficient  to  exhale  the  miasmata  of  foul  grounds,  and  other  cd^ 
nipting  matters,  in  the  reauisite  quantity  and  virulence.** 

Will  the  learned  gentleman  inform  us  what  is  the  di& 
fei^ence  in  the  comparative  degrees  of  heat,  between 
New- York,  and  the  adjacent  villages  of  Brooklyn,  iSht 
Wallabout,  and  Amboy  ?  And  if  there  are  none,  or  none 
'^ftstth  mentioning,  will  he  proceed,  and  inform  us  how  k 
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fajppens  that  all  these  places  have  eachm  turn,  but  no  two 
at  once*  experienced  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  i 
When  this  is  done^  then  shall  we  be  ready  to  discuss  Ids 
sixth  reason  more  fully  with  hinu 

7.  '^  Many  persons  who  had  contracted  the  yellow  fever  in  New- 
York,  daring  the  several  seasons  of  its  prevalence  there,  died  of  it  at 
Boston,  Albany,  and  other  cities,  at  a  <U8tance,  &c.  In  no  instances 
did  these  victims  of  the  epidemic  communicate  contngion." 

This  is  just  what  is  said  in  his  reason  No.  3,  and  is 
already  answered ;  but  adepts  in  controversy  know 
that  the  majority  of  readers  are  very  apt  to  believe,  that 
where  numerous  reasons  are  set  forth  in  form,  something 
must  of  course  be  proved. 

8.  **  The  remarkable  exemption  of  physicians  from  this  disease, 
prvoided  they  attended  to  a  few  timple  precautions^  is  also  irreconcilas' 
ble  to  the  doctrine  of  its  contagiousness." 

Why  so  i  But  we  question  the  fact  here  taken  for 
granted^  If  Dr.  Miller  will  turn  to  the  histories  of  the 
yellow  ^ver  in  1795  and  1798,  he  will  find  no  such  exemp- 
tion mentioned  there ;  on  the  contrary,  he  will  find  a  nu- 
inerous  account  of  their  deaths ;  and,  on  the  sad  list,  some 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  faculty,  both  at  Philadelphia 
and  at  New- York*  Have  we  not  lost  all  our  heahh  offi- 
cers who  attended  the  quarantine  ground?  a  Treat,  a 
Bayley,  and  a  Ledyard ;  a  Rodgers,  (thanks  to  a  gracious 
Providence,  and  a  good  deputy,)  still  lives  for  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  family.  But  this  exemption  of  the  phy« 
sicians,  we  observe,  has  a  proviso  annexed ;  just  a  few 
simple  precautions  must  be  attended  to.  What  are  they  i 
The  doctor,  rightiy  supposing  the  secret  would  be  eagertf 
sought  after,  has  very  properly  and 
it.     • 
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*'  Tk«  more  happy  escape  of  pbyBicians  in  this  last  than  la  Ssawyat 
epidemics,  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  their  having  secured  a  resi* 
^nce  in  the  higher  and  safer  parts  of  these  cities,  and  to  the  compa** 
ntive  anfrequency  of  their  visits  to  the  districts  of  envenomed  atmoi- 
'phere.'* 

The  ^'  simple  precautions^"  then,  is  a  late  thing,  and 
consisted  in  their  taking  good  care  to  keep  more  out  of 
,karm^s  way.  Truly  a  very  good,  as  well  as  a  "  very  sim- 
ple precaution" !  Happy  thought,  and  thrice  happy  the 
i>rain  that  first  engendered  it»  In  vain,  however,  have  we 
strove  to  comprehend  how  this  exemption  of  those  physi- 
cians, who  took  such  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  disease,  is 
a  proof  of  its  non-contagiousness.  But  supposing  this 
greater  exemption  of  physicians  than  others,  independent 
of  the  precaution,  we  then  say,  that  it  must  be  owing  to 
the  same  cause  that  secured  exemption  to  those  employ- 
ed in  removing  the  sick,  as  mentioned  by  the  doctor  a  ifew 
pages  before,  who,  it  seems,  could  not  take  the  disease 
•ne  way  nor  t'other,  neither  from  the  diseased,  nor  from 
a  pestilential  atmosphere,  in  short,  they  were  cdmpletely 
homb-proofy  as  we  say  in  the  army*     The  doctor  adds,*  • 

^<  It  it  understood,  at  the  same  time,  that  these  physicians,  in  their 
eonildence  of  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease,  generally  spent 
Bore  time  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
yiftlcing'  a  more  deliberate  and  minute  examination  of  the  eases  whick 
iell  under  their  care»  than  in  preceding  epidemics." 

It  is  apparent  that  the  doctor  advances  this  without 
feefiiSg  any  confidence  himself  in  its  correctness.  It  would 
app^u*  after  all,  then,  that  it  was  those  physicians,  only, 
who  believed  in  the  non-contagiousness  of  the  disease  thflf; 
were- exempted.     What  egregious  trifling! 

,  9.  **  The  failure  of  every  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  well,  is  also  incompatible 
^ith  the  doctrine  of  contagiof^ 
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'-  Forever  begging  the  question.  Does  the  writer  mean^ 
that  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  never  arrested  by  aa 
abandonment  of  the  diseased  place  i  If  he  does,  we  must 
contradict  him  on  that  fact.  Wherever  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  abandon  it,  as  it  has  been  in  several  villages, 
the  disease  has  entirely  disappeai'ed,  and  the  place  mig^t 
be  visited  with  perfect  safety  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 
Such  was  the  fact  at  Newburyport,  a  number  of  years 
since ;  that  it  was  so  at  the  Wallabout,  in  the  year  1804, 
we  were  witnesses  ;  the  writer  of  this  vbited  and  exami- 
ned the  spot  for  himself  within  three  weeks,  and  such  has 
also  been  the  case  at  Brooklyn.  But  this  is  only  ano- 
ther instance  of  that  disregard  of  correctness,  that  disin- 
genuous artifice,  which  marks  every  page  of  this  elaborate 
essay. 

If  any  diing  more  is  necessary,  the  doctor  shall  furnish 
it  himself.  In  the  8th  volume  of  the  Medical  Reposito- 
ry, he  states,  that  at  the  Wallabout  the  inhabitants  aban- 
doned their  houses,  &c. ;  and,  ^^  in  consequence  of  thist 
(says  he)  the  disease  was  suddenly  arrested^'*  Thus,  die 
effluvia  of  sick  bodies  no  longer  prevailing,  the  disease 
disappeared,  notwithstanding  all  the  ^^  marsh  miasma^ 
exhaled  by  heat,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere*" 

10.  **  The  inconsistency  and  contradiction  which  constantly  attead 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  in  this  disease,  maike  % 
altogether  inadmissible.  To  explain  one  set  of  facts,  it  muit  infiniti^ 
transcend  the  small  pox;  to  suit  another,  it  must  entirdy  ibrfint  tktt 
power  of  communicating  itself  by  contagion.  On  some  oecasionty  it 
is  more  subtle,  penetrating,  and  rapid  than  the  electric  fluid;  ob 
•thers,  more  sluggish  and  dormant  than  the  grossest  matter.  Con- 
trary to  all  other  noxious  substances,  H  is  often  more  de^tracthre  at  a 
distance  than  near  to  its  source ;  for,- at  one  time,  it  ^annot  reach  a 
single  individual  among  a  great  number  surroundipg  the  bed  of  Uiie 
paUent,  and  in  frequent  contact  with  hift  person,  while  at  amtthi^^i . 
must  8^rik|s  a.t  the  distance^of  scYontf  hundred  ftei^'' 
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We  fed  ourselves  bound  to  pronounce,  that  all  this  b 
but  a  tissue  of  perverse  misrepresentation ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  any  mind  which  could  thus  descend  to 
the  employment  of  such  pitiful  artifice,  must  not  be  as  de- 
ficient in  correctness  of  reasoning,  as  it  is  in  candour.  But 
the  singular  manner  in  which  the  author  finishes  the  para- 
graph is  both  absurd  and  ludicrous. 

^  The  noxiousness  (says  he)  of  the  miasma  of  foul  grounds,  ext 
haled  hy  heat,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  explains  all  these  facts^ 
and  rccondles  all  these  contradictions;*' 

So  then,  after  all  his  attempts  to  fabricate  a  mis-state^ 
ment,  which  he  falsely  and  ungenerously  imputes  to  his. 
opponents,  and  then  heaps  upon  it  all  the  ridicule  he  can 
command,  he  acknowledges  it  to  contain  sober  facts,  which 
he  has  a  theory  at  hand  to  explain,  and  contradictions 
which  the  same  theory  can  reconcile.  09ly  allow  him  his. 
idio  and  koino  miasmata,  and  he  can  do  what  has  Mtfaer- 
to  been  supposed  to  transcend  the  powers  of  man ;  he  can 
explain  what  is  inexplicable,  and  reconcile  contradicdons. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  ten  reasons,  but  as  he 
seems  himself  not  quite  satisfied  with  them,  but  goes  on 
with  other  ^^  reasons  annexed:"  we  must  follow  him  a  lit- 
tle further. 

'*-Jf  it  were  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  the  evidence  of  these  iet 
xesbtible  facts,  it  might  be  subjoined,  that  yellow  fever  cannot  he 
eoDsidered  as  a  contagious  disease ;  because^  unlike  all  other  cootie 
gious  diseases,  it  has  naapecific  ch^acter,  no  definite  coarse  or  dn^ 
Tatkm,  and  no  essential-  or  pathognomonic  symptom.** 

We  have  in  candour  to  confess,  that  we  are  altogjether 
at  a  loss  for  language  to  express  our  astonishment  at  this 
paragraph.  Scarcely  a  writer  among  the  very  numesous 
ones  that  have  treated  on  the  yellow  fever,^  but  haver  begu» 
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ter,  definite  course  or  duradon,  and  its  pathognonui^ 
f ymptoms.  If  it  were  possible  to  believe,  that  the  ieame4 
author  had  never  read,  or  had  forgotten  the  description^ 
jof  this  disease,  given  by  Warren,  Moseley,  Chisholm,  ancf 
a  score  of  others,  what  shall  we  think  of  his  having  totally 
overlooked  his  own  volumes  i  his  fourteen  volumes  an^ 
nearly  three  hexades  of  the  Medical  Repository  i  a  labo.ur 
in  which  be  has  been  engaged  for  no  less  than  fouF|een 
years.  Fins^y,  wh^t  shall  we,  what  must  we  think  of  hip 
iiaving  forgotten  the  beginning  of  the  very  essay  under  re^ 
vjiew  before  he  had  quite  reached  the  end  of  it  i  The  firsjt 
volume  of  the  Medical  Repository  opened  with  two  es« 
^ays,  by  ope  of  his  cplleagues,  for  the  express  purpose'  of 
proving  that  our  yellow  fever  was  the  same  4wase.whic^ 
in  the  year  430,  a.  c,  was  called  the  plague,  and  depo* 
pulated  Athens*  For  which  purpose,  it  became  necessaiy 
^o  describe,  in  the  first  plape,  wh^t  were  the  ps^thogoomonic 
jiymptoms  of  our  yellow  fever ;  and  thb,  again,  necesssc* 
„|ijy  obl^d  bitn  tg  ^^^cribe  the  fever  itself  minytely^  in 
ja^,#^  1;^  4^g^  iden^y  jit  ymh  rh»  A4^W  Ji4fpp(» 
tduoH.'!^  ^^^  describes^ 

*<  This  diseaie  [the  Athens  plajpie^  (Slyg  he)  fvroke  forth  taddenly  t 
its  attack  wfts  genenlly  sudden*  commencing  without  ^tqy  pKerion^ 
,  jUness  .or  fipgtup^  cause.  It  began  with  idolent  head  ache,  inflamma- 
tion and  fiery  redness  of  the  eyes,  soon  succeeded  by  ii^Aammation^f 
the  throat,  difficult  respiration,  and  offensive  breath ;  a  sne«dng  a^ 
ppffri^at^f  ^Ik^lil^  1^  pou^  so^  otho^  p]ulm5>iiaiy  a^e^tioas.  ,fiut 
the  piiQgrepsn4.BSture^.tbeduM;ifM!|Sin^ 
kended,  firom  the  following  dispositiooi  of  the  particular  tjfmpimi^ ' 

This  is  foQowed  byw  enumeration  of  nolens  than  ten  dif* 
ferent  s}rmptoms.   How  far  these  symptoms  go  to  prove  the 
ivj[i|;er'8  proposidoi)||  we  i^baU  not  here  t^uble  oitfsclv«6  to 
*  Vol*  II.  '      Aa 
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^bcamine,  as  it  is  notneccssaiy  to  our  purpose.  They  are,  at 
any  rate,  pertinent  to  show,  that  the  editors  of  the  Mes- 
cal Repository,  when  it  suits  their  views,  have  no  dUfficuIty 
in  admitting  the  character,  duration,  and  symptoms  of  yel* 
low  fever ;  and,  as  we  now  see,  when  they  have  dilBFerent 
views,  they  are  equally  ready  to  deny  their  existence.  To 
come,  at  once,  to  the  point,  we  will  produce  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Medical  Repository  itself. 

We  find  the  doctor  engaged  in  describing  the  yd* 
low  fever  in  the  city  of  New- York,  in  1803,  and  he  has 
one  division  of  his  subject  entided  ^  symptoms,"  and  be- 
ginning thus : 

"  The  phenomena  of  yellow  fever  in  this  season,  did  not  materially 
differ  from  such  as  heretofore  have  been  observed  to  chara^erioe  M« 
diteaoe."    Med.  Hep.  yoL  7-  p.  180. 

And,  we  find  him  in  another  volume  of  the  same  work, 
iti  an  article,  entided  ^^  yellow  fever  at  Cadiz^  speaking 
thus: 

**  We  learn  that  this  Spanish  disease  was  precisely  such  tn  one  tt 
ve  have  lately  so  often  experienced  in  different  parts  of  our  own  coim- 
try.  A  glance  at  the  description  and  tymptoma  wU  remove  every  dmHJ^ 
Med  Rep,  vol.  5.  p.  llU.       j 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Davidson,  on  the  yellow  fever,  ift 
it  appeared  in  Martinique,  the  writer  begins  a  paragraph 
with  observing,  that 

**  A  peculiar  and  distressing  oppression  about  the  pree6rdia»  was  t 
pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  disease.**    Med.  Hep,  vol.  5.  p.  345. 

'    ■  ■ 

Once  more,  speaking  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Legfaoni) 
as  described  by  Gaetano  Palloni,  it  is  said : 

**  This  disease  is  described  as  being  one,  which,  however  it  nnglit 
Wy  in  its  origin  sad  progress^  WHS  olmi^  ehanKteritod^ihe/Mnh 
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^ng  9!fmpimur9  Ik  Urn  btgitming^f  a  fir&pmuijf  f  vmniii  pahm  m  tk& 
Smbt  g  a  mmt  f^ten$§  head-a^ef  mtore  etpedaUff  m  thefireheati  and  feia- 
pletf  amhtatun  more  or  lem  trmMttmne  in  the  pit  of  the  atomaek  and 
the  region  ^ffte  €o^/  a  colour  Uke  that  of  jaundice  /  andy  towardo  the 
cndf  pukit^  a  matter  reoembUnff  eojfee growndo g  bleedingofrom  thethroai 
andnoHrikf  hice^iping  and  cowouMone**    Med.  Rep,  voL  8.  p.  426. 

But  this  gentleman^  now^  forsooth,  when  he  has  another 
point  to  cany,  scruples  not  to  tell  us,  that  the  yellow  fe- 
ver ^^  has  no  specific  character,  no  definite  course  or  dura- 
tion^ no  appropriate,  essential,  or  pathognomonic  symp^ 
toms  ?"  Once  more,  and  lastly,  let  us  confront  him  with 
himself^  in  this  very  essay. 

*'  The  two  agmptome  which  we  sapposed  to  be  most  eharaeterigUc  of 
this  disease  are«  yellowness  of  skin  and  black  vomiting^.  A  number 
of  passages  might  be  adduced,  to  shew  that  Hippocrates  frequently 
met  with  these  symptoms  in  the  diseases  that  fell  under  his  care  t 
such  only  will  be  mentioned  as  are  dear,  pointed,  and  incapable  of 
Mng  mistaken.  In  the  ninth  section  of  his  book  Crisis,  he  assertSy 
that  in  burning  fevers  (causus)  ayeUewneoo  of  okin  appearing^  on  tfte 
fifth  dagy  and  accompanied  with  hiccup,  io  a  fatal  aymptom  /  This  is  a 
brief,  precise,  appropriate  deacription  of  the  diaeaee,  at  one  ofito  meat 
important  atagea-  The  appearance  of  theae  aymptome  at  that  period, 
gives  reason  to  apprehend  the  fatal  event,  which  often  takes  pUoe 
soon  afterwards,  and  more  frequently  on  the  next,  or  siSEth  day,  than 
on  any  other  of  the  disease.  Such  a  deacription^  it  ia  preaumedt  cam 
cpply  to  no  other  febrile  diaeaae  but  that  mm  in  queatton."  Appendix, 
p.  661. 

.  Thus,  kind  reader,  in  page  661,  you  have  a  precise  and 
appropriate  description  oi  a  disease,  and  a  description 
which,  you  are  told,  can  apply  to  no  other  but  that  in 
question;  but,  when  you  have  read  on  to  page  670,  you 
will  find  yourself  solemnly  assured,  that  it  is  totally  inde- 
scribable ;  that  it  has  ^^  no  specific  character/^  In  the 
£>rmer  page,  you  are  told,  that  ^^  the  fatal  event  morefre* 
ffniMbf  takes  place  on  the  sixth  day  than  on  any  other  f"^ 
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Init,  \h  thi  Uhti^  you  are  told  agkifi^  flfdt  ttte^iimiy  <•  hm 
no  infinite  course  or  duration  /^  and,  hikily^  yoU  tirt  "firai' 
ioformed,  that  ^^  a  yeUovmeso  of  skin  appearing  on  th^ 
Jifth  day^  and  accompanied  with  hiccups  to  a  fatal  sf^mp^, 
torn  /*  but  fUl  this  you  are  to  forget  before  you  9fnvc  at 
jfiagt  670)  last  quoted,  for  there  you  find^  to  yoiu*  utter 
Wiazement,  that  the  yellow  fever,  *^  hao  no  appropriaUy 
essentialj  or  pathognomonic  symptoms^*  [whatever.]  The 
doctor  is  a  little  distracted  by  opposite  ^ews :  when  his 
object.^  to  show,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  not  a  modem 
fever,  then  the  aid  of  Hippocrates  is  called  in,  to  prove^ 
by  a  comparison  of  symptoms,  that  the  ancient  plague  of 
kdilsns,  add  ttie  mbdehr  Jrelldw  Ibvef,  Is  the  samc^  dis- 
ease ;  but,'t6  accomplish  thiS,  he  lis  hecessarily  bbUgbd  tip 
produce,  both  a  description  of  symptoms  beldhgihj^  to  the 
)peUi>w  fevel-i  and,  also,  to  the  pUigue  of  Athena.  On  th<^ 
Othei^  hdind,  ^bb  his  dbject  is  to  shew,  that  sH  fev^nrs  ar# 
only  d£(jereht  gi'adb^  Bf  the  sAnte  disease,  li<S  Is  ObKg^  dr 
turn  right,  about,  and  deny  it  bas  any  sifmptiiMSy  int^iAf' 
tiling  to  characterise  it  i  and  this  enables  hiin  to  eid)ilut| 
in  a  style  of  sating  ^^  a  Bimphcity,  uniformity,  and  ekgan^ 
fnrroudissemrnt  in  the  doctrine  of  fivers,  which,  (ht  iMiys^ 
cannot  but  i-ecommehd  ii  to  all  who  adtbire  the  itgulftri^ 
of  nature.'*  -    -' 

The  truth  is,  our  good  doctor  is  here  involved  in  a4 
teextricablie  (Ulemma ;  Either  the  yellow  fever  is  a  Open 
ti^c  disease,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  a  specific  disease^  ili 
idendty  with  the  plague  of  Athens  may  be  posnbh| 
l^though  he  ahd  his  colleague  have  certainly  Sailed  Ss 
^rove  it)  but  then  it  is  ilo  longer  a  branch  of  the  ^  miaam^ 
iic  diseases,^  and  there  is  an  end  cX  his  beautiful  and  cb» 
gant  :trrondissement ;  if,  on  the  cototrary,  it  is  not  a  tptf^ 
tific disease,  or  n  disease /eir  we^  tken  h^^pmtrf^an^ 


MvfidilMenilfiit  indeed,  at  leatt  from  being  tiptet  by  hi* 
6imA  theory,  but  away  goes  the  plague  of  Athena.  Wo- 
will  freely  give  the  doctor  hit  choice,  but  cannot,  in  con* 
acicnce,  allow  him  both  at  once.  Seriously  then,  we  ask^ 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  man  muntaining  a  decent  re« 
gard  tor  the  public^  or  even  a  proper  self-respect,  to  en* 
tangle  himseli  in  such  and  so  many  inconsistencies  wad 
contradictions  i 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  neart*') 


Art.  II.  Sketch  of  a  Plan  and  Method  of  £dug  atxon, 
.  founded  on  an  analysis  of  the  human  faculties^  andna^ 
,  tural  reason^  smtahlefor  the  offspring  of  a  free  people^ 

ifnd  for  all  rational  beings*  By  Joseph  Neef,  for^ 
.  merhf  a  coadjutor  ofPestalozzi^  ot  his  school  near  Beme^ 

..inSwisserlaud^    Philadelphia,  1808.  12mo.  pp.  168. 

We  hai^e  lately  had  much  pleasure  in  perusing  Mri 
Jfeef^  slretch  of  Pestaloszi's  interesting  plan  of  eduta* 
don.  This  sketch  was  published  by  Mr.  Neef  in  the 
j^e^r  1808,  and  accidentally  fell  into  our  hands  only  a 
^ort  time  since. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  set  forth  and  explain  the 
principles  of  that  system  of  education,  which  the  sagacity, 
genius,  and  benevolence  of  Pestalozzi  unfolded  to  the' 
irbrld.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  die  plan,  and  the  clear 
tod  accurate  display  of  ment^d  operations  connected  with 
it,  indicate  in  Pestalozzi  a  more  than  usual  acquuntance 
with  the  philosophy  of  mind.  A  bare  examination  of 
the  sittiple  principles  or  elements  of  the  understanding 
ttpon  wMch  this  plan  u  founded,  and  the  easy  gradationa 
by  wtS^  it  pioceedalo  the  compleie  developement  of  tha 
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fiiculties  of  the  mbd,  was  not,  however,  suftcienl  im 
cure  its  reception.  ^  His  motives  were  applauded,  and 
his  plan  was  admired,"  but  no  one  was  found  sufficiently 
hardy  or  independent  to  adopt  it ;  till,  after  strug^^ng 
with  the  numerous  difficulties  incident  to  innovation  upon, 
established  methods,  and  contending  with  the  host  of  pre-; 
judices  that  were  ready  to  obstruct  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
system,  which  was  afterwards  marked  by  a  progress  far 
surpassing  his  expectations. 

About  the  begimiing  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Pestft- 
lozzi  opened  a  school  near  Berne,  in  Swisserland,  and 
about  a  year  afterwards  received  Mr.  Neef  as  a  coadjutor 
in  his  new  plan  of  instruction.  In  18Q3,  he  was  request- 
ed  by  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  Paris  to  send  them  a 
person  acquainted  with  his  method  of  teaching  ;  and  Mr* 
Neef,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French 
languages,  "  was  the  person  selected."  About  the  year 
1805,  Mr.  William  Maclure,  of  Philadelphia,  visited 
Pestalozzi's  school,  and  being  greatly  struck  w^h  its  user 
fulness,  formed  a  desire  to  diffuse  the  advantages  of  such 
a  system  of  education  through  his  own  country.  On  his 
return,  therefore,  to  Paris,  he  sought  for  Mr.  Neef,  who^ 
being  '^  republican  by  inclination  and  principle,"  was  in- 
duced by  the  generous  offers  of  Mr.  Maclure  to  become 
^'  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  World."  At  the  time  Mr.  Ne«f 
left  Paris,  he  appears  to  have  been  perfectly  unacquainted 
iirith  the  English  language  ;  and  yet  in  little  more  than 
two  years  after,  he  published  his  ^^  Sketch  of  a  plan  and 
plethod  of  Education,"  a  performance  which  evinces  a 
very  rare  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  tongue*  - 

Believing,  with  Pestalozzi,  that  man  is  original^ 
formed  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  but  that  the  teadencf 
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or  dispoftition  to  become  either  the  one  or  the  odier  is 
dosely  incorporated  with  his  structure,  we  have  kmg  been 
fully  convinced  of  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  the 
prevailing  systems  of  education*  It  is  with  pleasure, 
»  therefore,  that  we  have  devoted  a  pordon  of  our  time  to 
the  perusal  of  a  work,  which  has  for  its  object  a  change 
or  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  conducting  man 
through  the  most  interesting  and  important  period  of  life  ; 
for  although  we  cannot  at  this  time  expect  from  it  any 
advantage  to  ourselves,  yet  we  may,  with  the  most  ele- 
vated feeUngs  of  pleasure,  hold  up  to  the  infant  genera* 
tion  a  more  enlivening  prospect  of  knowledge  and  of 
virtue. 

Mr.  Neef  appears  eminently  calculated  for  the  im« 
IK>rtant  and  responsible  task  which  he  has  undertaken  ; 
lus  patience  seems  literally  inexhaustible,  and  his  whole 
aoul  devoted  to  the  drawing  forth  of  the  human  faculties. 
An  occupation  which  is  wearisome  and  trying  to  the 
tempers  of  most  men,  seems  to  furnish  him  with  a  high 
tnd  peculiar  degree  of  pleasure.  His  establiriunent  in 
lilis  country  will  afford  a  practical  exhibition  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  new  system,  and  furnish  our  countrymen 
with  a  fair  opportunity  of  deciding  on  its  merits.  Mr. 
Keef  is  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be  tested  by  the 
severest  scrutiny,  confident  that  it  will  not  suffer  from 
any  examination  built  upon  the  principles  of  the  hunum 
tnind.  His  object  is  to  elicit  and  evolve  the  powers  of 
the  understanding ;  the  magbterial  restraint,  therefore, 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  cold,  chilling  and  pedantic  air  of 
the  schoolmaster,  are  equally  rejected.  He  places  him- 
self on  the  easy  and  familiar  footing  of  a  friendly  coutt" 
sellor,  endued  with  an  extensive  fund  of  information'; 
accurate  and  precise  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  veAr 
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ture^  to  trc^it  This  accuracy  and  precision  in  knowUd^ 
he  cndeavouiiB  to  convey  to  the  youthful  minds  of  hir 
pupib,  in  order  the. better  to  establish  their  judgments  9 
^d  with  this  view,  he  rivets  their  attention  on  every  object 
of  their  study.  The  easy  and  gradual  manner  in  which 
hit  Jeads  them  to  the  employment  of  their  senses,  and  the 
exercise  of  their  minds,  instead  of  proving  a  toil  to  which 
^y  reluctantly  yield,  is  acknowledged  as  a  high  source 
of  amusement  and  delight.  In  the  course  of  some  of  hb 
lessons,  he  designedly  commits  errors,  that  opportunities 
may  be  afforded  his  scholars  to  exercise  their  watchfulness 
in  detecting  them.  This  they  invariaUy  do  with  a  der 
gree  of  acuteness  that  marks  the  progress  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  estabUsbes  the  truth  of  his  system*  The  qmck- 
ness  of  perception  which  they  discover,  and  the  facility 
and  cleverness  they  acquire  in  answering  questions  evep 
of  the  most  abstruse  naturci  is  truly  astonishing.  Some 
of  the  problems  which  they  splvjs  without  the  least  hesit^* 
tion,  would  more  than  merely  exercise  ordinary  arithmit' 
ticians.  Zerah  Colbum's  calculations  scarcely  appear 
jnore  surprising,  than  some  of  the  solutions  which  childrq^ 
pf  seven  or  eight  years  of  a^ge  give  to  problems  proppsej 
to  them  by  Mr.  Neef ;  the  operations  of  the  mind,  anj^ 
the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  they  arrive  at  the  aol^ 
lions  are  clearly  and  distinctly  exhibited.  From  among 
a  number  of  others,  we  shall  merely  extract  the  foUowinff 
problems : 

^^  Four  years  and  a  half  ago,  ^  man  borrowed  three 
hundred  and  for^-eight  dollars.  The  interest  wluch  he 
paid  during  the  said  space  of  ume,  amounts  to  ninety-thret 
dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  \  how  fljiany  dollars  per  cent 
hatere^t  do^s  he  p^  V^ 


a^ 
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^^  Somebody  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  at  six  and  a 
half  per  cent. ;  the  interest  he  paid  for  the  said  sum, 
during  five  years,  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars and  thirty-five  cents*  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
sum  which  he  has  borrowed^" 

^'  A  man  bequeathed  to  his  only  heirs,  a  niece  and  a 
nephew,  his  whole  estate,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  guineas.  The  man  dies,  and  his  last  will  is 
opened;  there  it  is  stipulated,  that  the  portion  of  the 
niece  shall  be  to  that  of  the  nephew,  in  the  ratio  of  seven 
to  five.     What  will  be  the  portion  of  each  of  them  ?** 

Mr.  Neef  observes,  that  all  these  problems  will  be 
^Ived  ^'  without  the  least  assistance  of  the  usual  arithmer 
tical  rules,  and  even  without  the  least  knowledge  of  pur 
aritl^edcal  cyphers ;  and  whibt  an  ordinary  arithme^- 
cian  would  be  in  quest  of  pen,  ink,  ^md  paper,  and  re- 
flecting wl)ether  the  question  may  be  solved  by  the  rule 
of  three,  fbn^,  or  five,  the  whole  matter  will  be  explainec^ 
proved,  and  demonstrated,  by  a  child  of  eight  years  oJT 

age.'» 
We  capnot  help  expressing  our  approbation  of  the  man- 

aqr  in  wjiich  Mr.  Neef  instils  into  his  pupils  the  ele- 
ments of  geometrical  knowledge.  We  have  been  much 
gratified  with  his  method  of  instruction  in  ediics  or  mo- 
rals ;  the  attention  which  he  pays  to  this  important  paijt 
of  education,  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  every  parent 
properly  impressed  with  the  awful  responsibility  for  the 
future  fate  of  his  child.  It  is  evident  from  his  plan  of  in- 
jBtr^cting  them,  that  his  pupils  must  soon  become  fixed  in 
the  grea^  principle  of  the  ^*  immutability  of  truth  -^  and 
that  there  will  be,  comparatively,  but  litde  danger  of  their 
afterwards  lending  themselves  to  that  false  and  destructive 
doctrine,  whipji  would  determ&ie  the  morali^or  iJDOjno- 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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ndity  of  an  action,  by  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
under  which  it  may  have  been  performed.  He  carefully 
avoids  all  officious  interference  with  the  faith  or  religious 
tenets  of  his  pupils ;  while  he  endeavours  to  impress  se- 
riously on  their  minds,  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  world,  to  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to  the  Deity ; 
this  knowledge  of  their  rights,  duties,  and  social  relations 
is  derivttd  from  an  examination  of  their  faculties. 

Complete  instruction  is  given  in  the  science  of  articulate 
and  inarticulate  sounds,  in  a  way  which  had  not  been  at- 
tempted previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  system,  and 
for  which,  his  students  will  ever  acknowledge  themselves 
under  great  obligations,  in  reading,  wriung,  and  in  speak- 
ing. The  improvements  which  h^  proposes  to  introduce 
into  the  alphabet,  although  appatendy  a  reasonable  specu- 
lation, would,  we  imagine,  be  found  an  impracticable  un- 
dertaking. His  manner  df  teaching  grammar  is  new,  and 
free  from  the  drudgery  and  dryness  of  the  commob 
method  ;  he  imparts  to  it  a  degree  of  ease  and  interest, 
and  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  mere  detail  of 
grainmatical  rules,  comprehends  in  it  the  metaphyseal 
part,  or  philosophy  of  languages.  He  disapproves  of  the 
length  of  time  that  is  spent  in  acquiring  the  dead  lan- 
guages. He  enables  them  to  read  Cicero,  Virgil,  Ho- 
mer, and  Demosthenes  ;  but,  very  reasonably,  prefers 
giving  them  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  living 
languages.  He  teaches  them  the  most  useful  part  of  geo- 
graphy, and  obliges  them  to  form  their  own  maps.  He 
instructs  them  also  in  the  elegant  accomplishments  of 
drawing,  music,  and  poetry ;  and  on  the  subjects  of  natu- 
ral history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  he  excites 
a  degree  of  interest,  that  keeps  up  their  attention  to  all 
the  Objects  of  nature  which  surround  them*  These  tUngs 
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Ibeing  at  first  rendered  a  species  of  pastime,  at  length  be- 
come a  source  of  high  amusement.  His  plan  is  particu- 
larly calculated  to  improve  and  establish  the  health  of  his 
scholars,  and  to  impart  to  them  a  degree  of  vigour  both 
of  body  and  mind.  As  parents  will  naturally  consult  the 
health  of  their  children,  we  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Neef 
has  established  his  school  in  the  country,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Philadelphia ;  a  consideration  also  with  those 
who  believe  in  the  opinion,  which  is  supposed  to  be  founds 
ed  on  experience,  ^^  that  they,  who  have  spent  all  their 
lives  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacy  of  habit,  but 
even  of  thinking.'*  He  spends  great  part  of  his  time 
among  his  pupils,  and  while  he  joins  them,  indulges  and 
instructs  them  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  all  the  sports  of 
youth.  His  number  of  pupils  he  states  to  be  limited  to 
forty;  he  will  receive  none  under  six,  nor  any  above  eight 
years  of  age  ;  and  would  rather  wish  them  to  be  entirely 
ignorant  at  the  time  of  receiving  them. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Neef  writes;  always  like  a  man  of 
genius,  and  apparentiy  with  ingenuous  and  disinterested 
feelings  ;  but  we  think  with  rather  too  much  confidence 
for  a  foreigner,  about  to  introduce  an  improvement  among 
a  young  people,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  this  system ;  a  supposition,  by  the  by,  not  stricdy  au- 
ihoiised* 

Mr.  Maclure*s  attention,  when  in  Paris,  was  directed 
immediately  to  Mr.  Neef,  as  tiie  probable  agent  of  great 
and  laudable  improvements  in  this  new  hemisphere;  and 
Mr.  Neef  appears  delighted  with  the  ^*  magnanimous 
patriotism"  of  Mr.  Maclure,  whom  he  pronounces  ^^'one 
of  Pennsylvania's  worthiest  and  most  enlightened  sons.*^ 

Jflowever  ftvcibk  smd  pleasmg  the  emotions  nay  have 
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been,  which  Mr,  Neef  es^perienced  at  this  unexpected 
disclosure  of  American  magnanimity,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  view  it  in  the  extraordinary  and  wonderful  light  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  struck  him.  We  may  safely  ven- 
ture to  assert,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  meri* 
torious  conduct  of  Mr.  Maclure,  that  few  Americans  of 
education  and  research  have  visited  Europe,  without  feel- 
ing a  desire  to  introduce  into  their  own  country,  some  of 
the  many  improvements  they  may  have  witnessed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Whai 
American,  that  has  passed  through  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  or  Worcester,  that  has  not  glowed  with  en* 
thusiasm  to  translate  to  his  own  country,  the  improve* 
ment,  facility,  and  expedition  in  the  works  of  these  re- 
spective places  ?  What  efforts  are  now  making  to  imitate 
the  porcelain  of  Europe,  and  to  improve  the  manufacturea 
of  iron  and  other  articles  i  And  how  short  a  time  was 
allowed  to  precede  the  introduction  of  Lancaster's  pUka 
of  education?  How  numerous  indeed  are  the  instances 
which  might  yet  be  adduced,  to  illustrate  and  establish 
this  principle  of  patriotism  which  distinguishes  the  Ame^ 
rican,  whom  we  believe  not  to  have  degenerated  from  the 
elevated  spirit  and  vigour  of  mind  possessed  by  his  fiaih^ 
fathers ;  and  which,  in  all  probability,  would  reflect  stilt 
higher  credit  on  his  country,  were  he  in  more  instanceJi 
possessed  of  those  means  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  whicli 
gave  efficient  activity  to  the  laudable  spirit  of  Mn 
Maclure. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  hail  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Neef 
in  this  country,  and  regret  not  having  been  educated  uii^ 
der  the  system  of  his  great  master,  Pestalozzi.  We  ab^ 
stuin  from  an  examination  of  the  Pestalbzzian  principles^ 
as  it  would  b^  impossible^  within  the  compass  of  auch  am 
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article,  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  system.  We 
would,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers,  to 
peruse  the  sketch,  by  Mr.  Neef,  the  highest  pitch  of 
whose  ambition  is  to  become  a  useful  schoolmaster. 

Goldsmith  observes,  "  of  all  professions  in  society,  I 
do  not  know  a  more  useful,  or  a  more  honourable  one, 
than  a  schoolmaster ;  at  the  same  time,  that  I  do  not  see 
any  more  generally  despised,  or  men  whose  talents  are  so 
ill  rewarded ;"  and  he  is  *^  bold  enough  to  say,  that 
schoolmasters  in  a  state,  are  more  necessary  than  clergy- 
ixien^  as  children  stand  in  more  need  of  instruction  than 
their  parents.'*  We  hope  that  a  discerning  public  will 
not  allow  the  advantages  of  this  system,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  this  man,  to  be  lost  to  the  country  ;  and  that  en« 
couragement  will  be  given  to  the  assistants  of  Mr.  Neef, 
whom  he  invites,  with  a  friendly  welcome,  to  join  him  in 
^^  a  work,  that  will  render  Pestalozzi^s  name  as  dear  and 
venerable  to  posterity,  as  the  deeds  of  nfkny  of  his  con- 
temporaries will  render  them  execrable  to  future  genera- 
tions." 


Art.  III.  A  Brief  Topographical  and StatisticalMASTULL 
of  the  State  of  New-York  ;  exhibiting  the  situationMind 
boundaries  of  the  severed  counties;  the  cities ^  towns^ 
mountains^  lakes^  rivers^  creeks^  &fc.  in  each  ;  the  vil* 
lages  wtd  other  places  within  the  limits  of  each  towng 
distances  from  the  seat  of  government^  &fc. ;  and  de* 
signating  the  principal  places,  and  the  seat  of  the  courts^ 
CsPc.  in  each  county;  the  places  in  which  post  offices  are 
kept;  the  incorporated  villages j  Csfc.  Albany,  Fraryv 
12mo.  pp.  36.  1811. 

The  author  of  the  present  manual,  which  is  not  inapdy 
termed  a  verbal  map^  has  offered  to  the  public  a  larger 
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amount  of  interesting,  and  we  think  we  may  add)  novel 
information,  than  has  probably  ever  been  contained  in  any 
yi^ork  of  a  similar  kind.  That  the  information  is  of  great 
interest  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied ;  that  it  has  strong 
claims  to  novelty  with  a  great  majority  of  readers,  is,  we 
think,  equally  certain.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider 
those  things  which  are  easily  to  be  attained  as  of  a  trifling 
nature,  and  the  knowledge  which  is  accessible  at  our  very 
doors,  as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  acquiring,  that  many  of 
us,  impelled  by  an  ill  directed  curiosity,  travel  abroad  in 
search  of  useless  information,  and  are  contented  to  re- 
main in  total  ignorance  of  that  which  immediately  con- 
cerns us.  Hence,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  daily 
to  meet  with  native  Americans  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  an  obscure  country  town  in  Eng- 
land, than  with  the  topography  of  their  native  state,  having 
tdlerably  correct  ideas  relative  to  the  imports  and  exports^ 
the  agriculture  and  manufactories^  the  progre3S  of  litera- 
ture and  science  among  the  European  nations^  and  the 
most  erroneous  and  absurd  notions  relative  to  matters  of 
the  self-same  nature  in  their  own  country.  Others  again 
are  so  much  engaged  in  the  concerns  of  traffic,  or  so  closely 
confined  t  >  mechanical  pursuits,  that,  however  strong  their 
inclination  to  know  something  of  our  rapid  settlements 
and  improvements,  through  want  of  leisure  they  are  aho- 
gether  prevented.  To  both  these  classes  of  individuabi 
the  present  performance  possesses  strong  claims  to  novelty* 
The  author  has  with  great  zeal  and  industry  collected'his 
materials,  and,  independent  of  every  pecuniary  conside- 
ration, compressed  in  thirty-six  pages  what  might  eauly 
have  occupied  a  quadruple  number. 

We  shall  make  an  extract  from  his  prefatory  reinarks^ 
inrhich  cannot  be  read  but  with  the  greatest  satisfactiooy  as 
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it  exhibits  a  very  recent,  and,  no  doubt,  correct  statement 
of  the  unprecedented  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in 
the  state  of  New-York. 

''  Tn  1731  this  state  contained  10  counties*  and  only  50^291  souls^- 
ih  \77i9  same  counties,  and  IGSySdS  souls— -in  1786,  (twenty-five  years 
ago)  IS  counties,  and  238,896  souls— -1791,  sixteen  counties,  and 
340,120  souls— and  in  1800,  thirty  counties,  305  towns,  (including  3 
cities)  and  586,000  inhabitants.  Now  (1811)  the  state  contains  about 
300  villages,  of  from  15  or  20,  but  generally  from  30  or  40,  to  600 
houses,  452  towns,  (including  4  cities)  45  counties,  and  (in  1810) 
960,000  inhabitants ;  giving  an  increase  of  15  counties,  147  towns*  and 
374,000  people  in  the  last  ten  years !  !  And  the  militia  of  the  stale 
itegularly  enrolled  amounted  to  102,068  in  1809. 

In  manufactures,  the  late  census  has  furnished  data  for  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

Looms,  33,068 ;  yds.  cloth,  (all  kinds)  9,099,703 ;  value,  jg5. 002,891 
82.  Tan  works,  867;  val.  of  leather,  $$1,299,542  16.  Distilleries* 
591 ;  val.  21,685,794  40.  Breweries,  42 ;  val  £340,765  6a  Fullii^ 
mills,  427;  enhanced  val.  of  cloth,  £679,126  87-  Paper  mills,  28t 
▼al  233,268  00.  Hat  factories,  124;  val.  £249,035  00.  Glassworks, 
6;  vaL  (besides  bottles,  &c)  £716,800  00.  Powder  mills,  2;  vaL 
£10,400  eo.  Bope  walks,  18 ;  val.  £538,000  00.  Sugar  houses,  10; 
▼al.  £420,706  00.  Oil  miUs,  28 ;  val.  £49,283  75.  Blast  furnaces, 
11 ;  val.  £205,300  00.  Air  furnaces,  10 ;  val.  £156,720  00.  Cut 
nadl  factories,  44 ;  val.  £276,932  80.  Forges,  48 ;  val.  £185,240  00. 
Trip  hammers,  49 ;  val.  (return  of  work  from  two  of  them  only) 
£1,600  00.  Boiling  and  slitting  mills,  1;  val.  33,120  00.  Total 
▼alue— >£12,085,525  62.  Also,  413  carding  machines — rvalue  included 
in  cloth  above ;  and  26  cotton  factories,  not  included  above,  the  cloth 
there  mentioned  being  the  manufacture  of  families  only.  The  aboi/<e 
returns  (except  for  Ontario,  Columbia  and  Washington  counties)  are 
moreover  believed  to  be  short  of  the  real  amount ;  no  tow  cloth  wa» 
returned  except  for  two  counties  $  instead  of  one  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  rolling  and  slitting  mills  in  the  state;  the  nail,  hat,  paper  and 
rope  factories,  furnaces.  Sec.  much  exceed  the  number  returned.  All 
the  woollen  factories  were  omitted.  The  single  county  of  Rensselaer 
>wiU  this  year  manufacture  of  the  above  articles,  the  value  of  £600,000^ 
though  returned  last  year  at  £458,000.  And  many  new  factories,  la 
Oadda  especially  I  and  ia  the  wcfttero  coontry  generally,  are  just  goioy 
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into  operation.  So  that^  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  our  present 
amiual  value  of  the  above  named  manufactures  exceeds  j|(16,0(X),000  ' 

There  are  now  made  annually,  525,000  bushels  of  salt,  viz.  in  Onon* 
dago,  453,840  (though  in  1800  only  42,754) ;  Cayuga,  54,000;  Gene« 
see,  1,400 ;  Seneca,  (at  least)  25,000 ;  and  OnUrio,  about  8,760-* 
total  value  at  the  works,  jg  147,000.  In  Cayuga,  2,240  skeins  of  silk. 
To  all  which  may  be  added  {§60,000,  the  value  of  articles  annually 
made  by  convicts  in  the  state  prison. 

"  I  have  not  sufficient  data  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  asheSt 
maple  sugar,  flour,  &c.  made,  or  the  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  beef,  pork« 
&c.  raised  annually,  so  as  to  make  a  valuation  of  our  products  or  lands. 
But  as  the  sheep  returned  for  Dutchess  were  83,855— Albany,  34,342 
— Cayuga,  49,872 — Onondago,  44,893,  and  JeiFerson,  20,000 ;  we  may 
conclude,  judging  from  the  population,  (exclusive  of  New- York  co.) 
that  the  whole  state  contains  1,280,000.  Dutchess  conUuns  14,341 
horses,  and  51,650  neat  cattle,  which,  in  like  manner,  (N.  Y.  omitted) 
gives  247,000  of  the  former,  and  886,000  of  the  latter;  but  probably 
300,000  horses,  and  1,000,000  neat  cattle,  would  be  nearer  the  true 
amount  in  the  whole  state. 

*'  The  provisions  made  for  the  roads  and  bridges,  besides  the  nu- 
merous roads  and  bridges  authorised  to  be  ladd  out,  made  and  built, 
at  the  risk  of  individuals,  or  expense  of  the  counties,  the  state,  or  the 
lands  benefitted  thereby,  are,  "6  b\<dgg_i5ompanies,  with  2509,000 
stock,  and  135  turnpike  companies,  with  jg7,558,000  stock,  extendingf 
their  roads  over  a  length  of  4,500  miles,  about  one  third  of  which  is 
completed. 

"  The  capital  stock  of  the  several  incorporated  banks,  is  S11» 
690,000.  The  fund  set  apart  by  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools,  now  amounts  to  £^483,326  29 ;  the  last  year's  revenue  of 
which,  was  g36,427  64 — besides  which,  314,770  acres  of  unsold  land 
still  belong  to  this  fund. 

"  The  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  state  are,  in  the  abstraet,  as 
follows  : — Lands,  about  1,000,000  acres  unsold ;  and  state  funds, 
£4,191,803  25 ;  (in  1800,  about  ^3,900,000  00)  the  annual  revenue 
of  which,  is  now  jg278,489  96— besides  which,  the  receipts  at  the 
treasury,  from  various  other  sources  were,  for  the  year  1810,  jS^2^ 
042  88;  (for  1791,  8127,648;  for  1800,  gl92,028  71)— and  during 
same  time  were  paid  out,  8606,328  22;  in  1791,  gl43,417  64;  and 
in  1800,  8261,765  03.)  Estimated  expenses,  for  18^,  £268,366  23. 
Debts  which  the  state  owes,  besides  some  small  unliquidated  de* 
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maadi,  gUO,000  (in  1800,  346,384  98.)  Which  (ezclusiTe  of  the 
.  school  fund  and  land,  and  of  the  1,000,000  acres  public  lands  above 
named)  gives  about  {$30,000,  annual  excess  of  revenue  over  expendi- 
tures, and  a  permanent  fund,  exceeding  the  public  debt,  £^,311, 
803  35. 

{  *'  There  are  established  in  the  state,  two  c6lleges,  and  upwards  of 
j  ferty  academies ;  also,  364  post  offices,  being  more  than  one  seventh 
-  i  of  the  whole  (3,440)  in  the  United  States ;  and  sixty  different  news* 
i  papers,  and  (in  all)  about  ninety  printing  establishments.  The  ship- 
;  ping  owned  in  this  state,  in  1809,  was  351,535  tons,  (besides  that  on 
I  the  three  lakes)  being  one  fifth  of  the  whole  owned  in  the  United 
i. States.  Amount  of  exports,  in  1807,  8^6,357,963;  and  revenue  on 
:  imports,  &c.,  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  paid  in  the  United 
i  States,  (from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  which  two  last  items  is,  )iow- 
.  ever,  derived  from  the  trade  of  other  states.) 

In  addition  to  the  goodness  of  our  soil,  and  the  excellence  of  our 
timber,  we  have  plenty  of  iron-ore,  slate,  plaister  of  paris,  and  inex« 
'  liaustible  salt  springs,  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.    There  have 
also  been  found,  coal,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  zinc,  marble,  ising<^lasS9 
and  some  silver.    Our  territory  (containing  55,000  square  miles,  of 
vrhich,  four  or  five  thousand  are  water)  stretches  from  the  Atlantic^ 
\he  whole  length  of  New-England,  and  spreads  along  the  St.  Law- 
rencei  and  three  g^eat  navigable  lakes.    Embracing  the  head-waters 
of  the  Ohio,  and  two  other  large  rivers,  which  pass  southerly  through 
other  states — ^the  whole  course  of  the  best  river  in  the  United  States;, 
iind  perhaps  in  the  world — ^together  with  twenty  other  rivers,  naviga* 
|>le  by  boats  and  rafts.    This  state  affords  the  best  passage  in  the 
United  States,  both  by  land  and  water,  from  tide-waters  to  the  exten- 
jive  navigable  lakes  of  the  west.    There  is  not  a  mountain,  or  any 
reat  unavoidable  hill  to  pass,  between  Albany  and  Lake  Erie.    It  is 
le  only  state,  too,  (except  at  the  narrow  and  N.  £.  extremity)  which 
Etends  across  the  iBhole  -width  of  the  United  States  territory ;  and  the 
ily  spot  on  which  the  Atlantic  and  the  lakes  can  be  united  by  sloop 
tvigation.    This  peculiar  situation,  with  its  other  advantages,  ren- 
ITS  this  state  highly  interesting  to  the  politician,  the  man  of  busi- 
es or  enterprise,  the  emigrant,  and  the  traveller.    With  the  latter, 
r^  toecially,  the  ready  and  safe  conveyance  up  the  Hudson  {uid  to  Low- 
4^1  Canada,  and  the  g^od  roads  and  accommodations  westward,  will  be 
•  jlitional  inducementis  to  visit  a  country  of  this  description,  which, 

4"     j  Vol.  IL  c  c 
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moreover,  furnishes  mineral  watert  more  efficaclouB  wad  valBaUi 
than  the  best  medicinal  springs  in  Europe ;  and  which  (betides  mittqf 
intermediate  sublime  natural  views  and  objecta)  containsy  «i  iti 
western  confines,  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  worlA**^  coii 
try  interspersed  (exclusive  of  the  great  waters  before  named)  wil|k 
more  than^re^n  laket,  from  ten  to  forty  miles  in  length,  and  name- 
rous  smaller  ones,  exhibiting  as  great  an  extent,  variety,  and  hnnt^ 
of  inland  water  scenery,  as  all  the  other  states  together.** 

If  report  be  correct,  the  author  of  thb  little  work  is  Mr* 
H.  G.  Spafford,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New-Tori.  From 
the  excellent  specimen  of  the  same  species  of  labour, 
which  he  has  now  offered,  we  have  become  stiU  more  dOf 
sirous  to  see  his  larger  perfitmnaace. 


<  I 
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DOMESTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Original  LEXXERyrom  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  to 
the  Hon.  Cadwallader  Golden,  Es/.  at  Colden^ 
ham^gtvinff  an  account  of  the  first  organization  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society^  of  Philadelphia.* 

New-York,  April  5, 1744 

Sir, 

Happening  to  be  in  this  city  about  some  particular 
affairs,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  yours  of  the  28th 
past,  here  ;  and  can  now  acquaint  you,  that  the  society,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  Philadelphia,  is  actually  formed,  and 
has  had  several  meetings  to  mutual  satisfaction.  As  soon 
as  I  get  home,  I  shall  send  you  a  short  account  of  what 
has  been  done  and  proposed  at  these  meetings.  The 
members  are : 

Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  as  Physician. 

Mr.  yohn  Bartram^  as  Botanist* 

Mr.  Thomas  Godfrey^  as  Mathematician. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rhodes^  as  Mechanician. 

Mr.  William  Parsons^  as  Geographer. 

Dr.  Phineas  Bond^  as  General  Nat.  Philosophifir. 

Mr.  Thomxis  Hopkinson^  President. 

Mr.  William  Coleman^  Treasurer. 

B.  F        ,  Secretary. 
To  whom^  the  following  members  have  since  been  ad* 
ded,  viz.  Mr.  Alexander,  of  New- York  ;  Mr.  Morris, 


*  We  cannot  but  refer  to  the  annexed  fac  simile  as  one  of  the  most 
sRgpessful  *<  countofeita"  of  the  kind  we  hsye  e?er  witnessei^Bsb 
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Ch.  Justice  of  the  Jerseys ;  Mr.  Home,  Secretary  of  do.  -, 
Mr.  John  Coxe,  of  Trenton,  and  Mr.  Martyn,  of  the 
same  place.  Mr.  Nicbolls  tells  me  of  several  other  gen- 
tlemen of  this  city  that  incline  to  encourage  the  thing ;  and 
there  are  a  number  of  others,  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
the  New-England  colonies,  who  we  expect  to  join  us,  as 
soon  as  they  are  acquainted  that  the  society  has  begun  to 
form  Itself. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect. 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
The  Hon.  Cadwallader  Colden,  Esq. 


hT.TrEK  from  William  James  Mac  Neve^i,  Professor 
of  Chemistry^  hi  the  Colkge  of  Physicians  and  Sur^^ 
geonsy  New-Torky  addressed  to  Dr.  David  Hosack. 

New-York,  Sept  12th,  1811. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  happy  in  being  now  able  to  send  you  a  short 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  I  succeeded  in  producing 
potassium  by  means  of  a  gun  barrel,  and  I  think  it  highly 
probable,  that  we  may  always  obtain  more  or  less  of  it  in 
the  same  way.  If  I  am  well  founded  in  this  expectation, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  foresee,  that  an  experiment,  which  just- 
Ij?  excites  so  much  interest,  will  not  be  atten^pted  so  often 
again,  as  it  has  been,  without  effect. 

The  points  to  be  specially  attended  to  in  this  experi- 
ment are,  that  the  gun  barrel  be  very  clean  ;  the  iron 
turnings,  of  soft  iron,  and  equally  clean-  the  potash 
quite  pure ;  the  tube  completely  air  tight,  and  the  heat 
properly  regulated,  neither  rising  too  high  nor  falling  too 
io>y^. 
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The  ingenious  apparatus  of  Mr.  Johns,  which,  with  % 
view  to  economy,  he  directs  to  be  made  out  of  different 
pieces  ground  into  each  other,  has  no  advantage  of  that 
sort  in  this  town,  where  mechanical  labour  is  so  exceed- 
ingly dear ;  at  the  same  time,  that  arrangement  very  much 
lessens  the  chances  of  succeeding*  I  had  two  gun  bar- 
rels successively  fitted  up  in  his  way,  at  an  expense  of 
about  five  dollars  a  piece,  and  yet  the  experiment  £uled  in 
both,  for  want  of  sufficient  closeness  in  the  joints.  Added 
to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  pieces  sdr-tight  in  the  first 
instance,  they  expand  perhaps  unequally  during  the  pro* 
cess.  I  then  choose  to  make  trial  with  an  undivided  gun 
barrel^  and  would  recommend  the  like  to  be  always  done 
at  first,  for  after  once  using  it  thus,  it  is  sdll  good  enough 
for  the  other  mode.  Having  the  inside  of  the  barrel  well 
cleansed  of  rust,  and  a  well  ground  stopple  fitted  into  the 
breeching,  I  then  covered  that  part  of  it  that  was  to  lie  in 
the  furnace,  with  a  coating  of  clay  and  fresh  horse  dung  ; 
the  addition  of  sand  is  apt  to  make  it  fuse.  The  furnace 
on  this  occasion,  was  nothing  more  than  a  few  bricks  layed 
together,  without  cement,  on  the  hearth  of  a  blacksmith's 
forge.  What  I  introduced  into  the  barrel,  was  a  parcel 
of  card  teeth,  enough  to  fill  a  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches. 
Immediately  on  introducing  them,  the  barrel  was  laid 
across  toe  fire,  and  a  couple  more  bricks  raised,  by  way 
of  screen,  before  the  breeching.  A  stop  cock  with  a 
glass  tube  was  fixed  in  the  muzzle  of  the  barrel,  and  th^ 
other  end  of  the  tube  immersed  in  a  cup  of  oil. 

As  soon  as  that  part  in  the  fire  had  acquired,  a  white 
heat,  the  potash  was  introduced,  and,  owing  to  the  loose- 
ness of  t&e  bricks,  the  end  of  the  barrel  out  of  the  fire  had 
already  become  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the  potash.  The 
stopple  was  purposely  left  out  for  some  time,  to  permit  as 
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jAucbof  the  moisture  of  die  alkali  as  possiUe  to  be  iimx- 
pated  through  this  opening*  After  inserting  the  stopple 
tt  was  luttd. 

Hydrogen  gas  continued  to  escape  pretty  freely  fer 
twenty  minutes,  and  it  had  not  ceased  in  less  than  for^« 
It  was  satisfactory  to  find,  that  whenever  the  issue  of  gas 
•slackened,  the  oil  ascended  in  the  g^ass  tube,  thereby 
Viewing  that  the  apparatus  was  air  tight. 

After  being  cooled,  I  had  the  gun  barrel  sawed  through, 
about  two  inches  beyond  where  it  came  outside  of  die 
fire,  and,  with  much  pleasure,  found  it  lined  with  a  const* 
deraUe  incrustation  of  a  white  ccdoured  substance,  similar 
to  unbumbhed  silver.  When  scraped  off  on  a  clean  iron 
plate,  part  ran  in  globules  like  pure  quicksilver,  and  part 
took  fire  in  the  air ;  but  I  saved  a  good  deal,  which  had 
the  consistence  of  an  amalgam  before  putting  it  into  the 
Baptha,  in  which  I  shewed  it  to  you.  It  seenis  to  have 
hardened  since,  for,  on  the  phial  being  shaken,  it  ratdea 
against  the  sides,  as  solid  particles  of  metal  would  against 
glass.     It  is  true  the  naptha  barely  covers  it. 

I  employed  a  very  ingenious  mechanic,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, of  Greenwich,  to  prepare  my  aqsparatus ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  put  into  his  hands  Judge  Cooper's  account  of 
the  triak  made  by  him  at  Northumberland.  This  exam- 
ple induced  Mr.  Woodward  to  bend  the  gun  barrel,  a 
thing  I  do  not  by  any  means  think  necessary,  and  hardly 
useful ;  but  if  any  person  prefer  it,  he  may  have  it  done 
without  flawing  the  barrel,  in  the  way  Mr.  Woodward 
did  mine,  by  bending  it  with  strokes  of  a  mallet  instead  of 
a  hammer. 

In  a  second  experiment,  in  which  I  also  obtained  pot- 
assium sufficient  to  satisfy  me,  had  it  been  the  first  time, 
I  ascribe  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  procured,  to  thci 
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end  of  the  gun  barrel  being  too  much  turned  up  by  bend- 
ing, and  the  potash  thence  flowing  in  too  rapidly  upon  the 
wire.  In  this  case,  hydrogen  passed  over  far  more  quickly 
than  in  the  former  experiment,  and  some  potash  remained 
undecomposed  beyond  the  wire.  Might  not  the  oxygen 
of  the  potash  have  been  divided  between  it  and  the  pot- 
assium, and  the  product  of  metal  thus  diminished  I 

Though  a  white  heat  be  necessary,  it  may  be  carried  too- 
far,  as  I  saw  happen  to  Mr.  Chilton,  in  an  experiment  in 
which  his  gun  barrel  was  fused,  and  ytt  not  without  une- 
quivocal signs  of  potassium  being,  produced. 

The  fuel  I  employed  was  coke,  but  it  produces  a  heat 
unnecessarily  intense,  and  with  it  we  risk  the  melting  of 
the  gun  barreL  I  observed  in  my  second  experiment 
part  of  the  wire  within  the  barrel  united  to  it  by  fusion* 
Moreover,  the  learned  professor  of  Dickenson  College 
used  only  charcoal,  and  nevertheless  obtained  all  the  heat 
he  required. 

When  very  solicitous  to  succeed,  I  would  certainly  pre- 
fer a  gun  barrel  not  at  all  divided,  and  employ  a  charcoal 
fire,  in  a  close  furnace.  I  would  make  die  alkali  run 
slowly  through  the  wire  or  turnings,  as  the  case  maybe, 
and  not  admit  any  of  it  until  the  apparatus  was  brought  to 
a  white  heat. 

I  bought  some  gun  barrels  at  seventy-five  cents  a  piece; 
cleaning  them  out  will  cost  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cenlar 
each,  and  by  using  one  of  this  kind  we  render  success 
almost  certain.  They  are  then  not  only  die  best,  but  the 
cheapest  for  us  who  Uve  in  New- York. 

On  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  it  is  of  great 
moment  to  procure,  a  pure  alkali.     Lovitz's  process  is  te- 
dious, and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  much^  carbonate^ 
of  potash.    Bertholet^A  would  be  preferable,  horn  Utt 
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(Property  alkalis  possess  of  dissolving  in  highly  rectified 
akobd^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  salts,  if  the  mutual 
.  action  of  the  spirit  and  alkali  did  not  afford  a  new  source 
of  impurity.  But  judging  this  action  greatest,  when  heat 
is  applied  to  evaporate  the  alcohol,  I  substitute  the  follow- 
ing process* 

On  the  concrete  potash,  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
caustic  lie,  I  pour  strong  alcohol  in  the  first  instance,  and 
thus  separate  expeditiously  the  neutral  salts,  earths,  and 
carbonic  acid  it  contains.  I  afterwards  carefully  decant 
it,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  dutiUed  water ;  after 
which,  I  distil  them  from  a  glass  retort  until  all  the  spirit 
comes  over,  which  I  thus  recover,  and,  lasdy,  evaporate  to 
dryness  in  a  silver  bason*  Caustic  potash  can  be  got  in 
this; manner  with  less  trouUe,  and  it  is  very  pure  and  well 
coloured.  Yours,  &c. 

W.  J.  MAC  NEVEN. 


Extract  of  a  Letter^  addressed  to  qne  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Register^  dated  Kortright^  March  26thj  1811. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  1803,  the  wife  of  Sey- 
mour H.  Adams,  in  the  to\vn  of  Stamford,  county  of 
Delaware,  and  state  of  New- York,  was  delivered  of  a  liv- 
ing male  child,  and  the  placenta,  before  the  accoucheur 
arrived;* and  having  severe  after  pains,  opium  was  ad- 
ministered, whi^h  abated  the  same.  From  that  time  till 
the  first  day  of  June  following,  she  was  constantly  afflicted 
with  head -ache,  loss  of  appetite,  with  a  mucus  discharged 
in  great  quantity  from  the  uterus  ;  her  countenance  gra- 
dually became  sallow,  she  was  much  debilitated  and 
emaciated.  During  that  time,  several  medical  gentlemen 
were  called  to  her  aid,  but  gave  no  relief.    On  the  mom* 
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lag  of  the  last  mentioned  day,  I  was  called,  the  distanoo 
of  ten  miles,  to  visit  her,  and  apprehending  the  case  to  be 
fluor  albus,  I  ordered  an  emetic  of  tartrite  of  antimony, 
leaving  other  medicines  to  be  taken  afterwards,  and  so  I 
left  her  ;  but  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  wa^  called 
again,  and  when  I  arrived,  there  was  expelled  from  the 
uterus,  the  entire  os  occipitis  of  a  foetus.  I  then  examined 
her,  and  found  the  os  uteri  sufficiendy  dilated,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  she  was  deUvered  of  several  small  pieces  of 
bones,  aiid  a  considerable  quantity  of  grumous  blood, 
mixed  with  gritty  particles  of  bone.  What  was  dis* 
charged  had  no  smell  of  putrefaction.  She  immediately ' 
ftcovered,  and  has  had  several  children  since* 
I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

HENRY  MARSHALL. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  Neruh  Tort* 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
•f  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New- York,  held  6tk  the 
afternoon  of  August  Idth,  1811,  the  following  gentlemen, 
graduates  of  that  institution,  were    elected  FtUowa  ^f 

the  said  College  :— 

THEODRIC  ROMETN  BECK,  M.  D.  of  Schenectady. 

1¥ILU\M  E.  BUKRBLU  M.  D.  of  New-Tork, 

SERARDUS  A  COOPER,  M.  D.  of  New-Tork. 

CASPAR  WISTAR  EDDY,  \t.  D.  of  New-York. 

HENRY  RA VENEL,  jun.  M.  D.  of  South-Carolimu 
;  JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.  D.  of  New-York. 

THOM As  BDW ARD  STEBLL.  M.  D.  of  New^enay. 

SAMUEL  ARMSTRONG  WALSH,  M.  D.  of  New-Toril^ 

Columbia  CoUege* 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  ColumUa* 
College,  held  on  Monday,  Sept.  2d,  181 1,  Dr.  VAjbXHTXNf^ 


MoTT  was  unanhnously  elected  Profetnor  of  Surgeiy  W 
tile  medical  department  of  that  institutioii* 

yiOVEBSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-TOEK. 

0)Uege  of  PhfricmuM  and  Surgeom. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Cdlege  will  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November,  when  an  introductory  .dis« 
cpuise  will  be  delivered  by  the  president,  Dr«  Sa^^tmel 
B^di  after  wHich,  the  psual  coui^ea  of  inst^ct^on  wiU 
be  given. 

Anatomy^  Surgery,  and  Physiology,  by  I^.  ^ghit 
Augustine  Smith* 

Xilcoiy  aB4  Pracd^e  of  Physic  and  Clinical  Medicine, 
by  Dr.  D*  Hosack.  .  . 

Midwifery^  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Childrei^ 
by  Dr.  />•  Hosack. 

Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  De  WitU 

Chemistry,  by  Dr.  W.  y.  Mac  Neven. 

Natural  History,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Z..  MitchilL 

JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.  Di  JRejistef^^ 

•  •  •  • 

Eddy^s  Circular  Map  of  N^W'Tork^  undtht  adjacent 

country* 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  are  enabled  to  state,  that  this  in- 
genious and  highly  interesting  performance  will  be  laid 
before  the  public  about  the  beginning  of  January  ne:tt» 
It  will  be  printed  on  superfine  drawing  paper,  two  feet 
square ;  the  diameter  of  the  circle  will  be  twenty  inches  ; 
tjie  |Bcale,  two  miles  to  one  inch,  extending  thirty  miles  ill 
fl^H  directions  round  the  city :  the  old  city  hall,  at  the 
head  of  Broad-street,  will  be  in  the  centre ;  and  it  will 
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shew  all  the  villages,  taverns,  most  noted  coiintiy  s^^ts, 
turnpike  roads,  and  the  more  considerable  common  roads^ 
In  order  to  correct  the  many  errors  which  abound  in  other 
maps,  and  to  render  the  present  one  as  correct  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  publication  will  admit,  at  a  great  expense  and 
trouble,  numerous  surveys  have  been  made,  both  in  New« 
York  and  in  New- Jersey,  including  all  the  turnpikes  in 
New- Jersey  west  and  south  of  Newark.  Especial  care 
has  also  been  paid  to  the  general  direction  of  the  hills  in 
the  Jerseys,  on  Long  Island^  and  West-Chester  county^ 
so  as  to  g^ve  a  complete  view  of  the  topo^phy  of  tte 
country. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  ingemous  projector  of 
this  undertaking  is  eminently  qualified  to  do  justice  to  hin 
subject,  and  that  he  has  already  afforded  sufficient  evir 
dence  of  his  abilities  in  this  department  f  literary  labour, 
by  the  publication  of  his  excellent  map  of  the  western  part 
x>f  the  state  of  New. York  ;  and  we  hope  that  lus  present 
performance  is  only  introductory  to  some  mora  extensive 
exertion  of  his  talents* 

A  Sketch  of  the  Weather  and  Diseates  at  PhUaddpMa^ 
from  the  tat  of  January  to  the  15th  of  September  of  the 
present  year^  (1811)  extracted  from  the  Meteorologicai 
Regieter  of  Dr.  Willtam  Carrie. 

During  the  chief  part  of  January,  the  weather  was  re- 
markably moderate,  when  compared  with  that  which  hai 
frequently  occurred  at  the  same  season  in  former  years. 

The  early  part  of  Febmary  was  cold  and  frosty,  but  the 
remainder  of  the;  month  was  remarkably  calm  and  warm, 
with  the  excepdon  of  a  few  snowy  days. 

March,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  feir  diqrsi  was  alip 
linusually  dry,  calm,  and  mikU 
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April  was  generally  dry  and  mild,  though  several  heayf 
thunder  showers  occurred  at  different  times  in  the  course 
of  the  month,  which  rendered  the  unpaved  streets,  and 
the  roads  about  the  city,  muddy  and  deep. 

May  was  generally  cold,  wet,  and  unpleasant,  the  wind 
being  mosdy  from  n.  £»  A  few  thunder  showers  also  oc* 
curred  in  the  course  of  this  month. 

A  considerable  part  of  June  was  disagreeably  warm 
and  dry.  On  the  1st,  2d,  13th,  14th,  15th,  16th,  21st^ 
S2d,  and  23d,  the  mercury  was  never  below  80  degrees 
at  3  o'clock  p.  M.  and  on  the  22d  and  23d  it  was  as  high 
as  87  and  88.  Heavy  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder, 
fell  on  the  2d,  8th,  9th,  10th,  lltb,  and  12th,  and  rain, 
without  thunder,  on  the  3d,  4th,  7th,  15th,  26th,  and  27th, 
luaking  altogether  twelve  day^  on  which  rain  fell. 

From  the  2d  to  the  12th  of  July,  the  heat  and  drought 
were  extremely  great.  On  the  5th  and  6th,  the  mercury 
in  an  eligible  situation  rose  between  3  ^nd  4  o'clock  P.  m* 
to  96,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  city  to  98  degrees,  which 
is  as  high  as  it  has  ever  been  known  to  rise  in  this  city« 
Exclusive  of  the  twelve  very  warm  days,  there  were  eight 
other  days  of  this  month  that  the  mercury  was  never  be- 
low 80  degrees,  at  3  o'clock,  and  on  some  it  rose  to  86. 
Bain,  accompanied  •  with  thunder,  fell  on  the  9th,  13th, 
and  17th,  and  without  thimder  on  the  11th,  22d,  23d, 
25th,  and  29tb,  making  altogether  nine  days  on  which 
more  or  less  rain  fell.  Those  rains  without  thunder  were 
from  the  eastward,  and  though  more  moderate,  were  of 
longer  continuance,  and  penetrated  deeper  into  the  earth, 
tiian  those  accompanied  with  thunder. 

On  the  Ist  of  August,  the  thermometer,  which  on  the 

50th  and  31st  of  July  was  as  high  as  86  and  87  at  three 

Vclocky  fell  to  74  at  the  sam«  hour,  and  had  been  as  low 
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»  70  at  9  o'clock  a.  h.  From  the  1st  to  the  17th  inclu- 
aive,  the  mercury  never  rose  above  80,  but  was  generaUy 
below  7S.  During  this  interval,  there  were  nine  days  on 
which  it  rained,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  was  so  great, 
that  all  the  ponds  and  ditches  overflowed,  and  all  the  low 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  were  covered  with  wa- 
ter  to  a  considerable  depth*  On  the  4th  and  16th  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the  explosions  of  thunder 
were  frequent  and  violent*  From  the  18th  to  the  33d  in^ 
elusive,  the  heat  was  very  great,  and  the  atmosphere  be- 
came loaded  with  exhalations  from  the  stagnant  water  and 
moist  ground.  On  the  18th  the  mercury  rose  to  84  at  3 
o'clock  p.  M.  on  the  19th  to  86,  on  the  20th  to  88,  and  at 
4  o'clock  to  90,  and  on  the  21st  to  88  ;  but  on  the  22d  it 
fell  to  84,  soon  after  a  thunder  shower.  From  the  23d 
to  the  29th  the  wind  came  constantly  from  the  k.  e*  during 
which  time  the  atmosphere  was  moist  and  disagreeably 
cold  to  sensation,  though  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
was  between  70  and  76.  But  on  the  SOth  it  rose  to  78, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  wind,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  5th  of  September  the  air  was  disagreeable,  calm, 
and  hot. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  mercury  was  81  at  3  o'clock 
p.  H.  on  the  2d  84,  on  the  3d  84,  and  on  the  4th  86*  Ou 
the  5th  It  fell  to  82,  on  the  6th  and  7th  it  fell  to  74  and 
72,  and  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  to  68  and  66,  with  the 
wind  from  k.  e.  On  the  1 1th  the  wind  shifted  to  s.  e.  and 
became  calm,  accompanied  with  steady  rain  ;  cleared  up 
warm  in  the  evening.  12th,  13th  and  14th,  wind  southeriy, 
with  flying  clouds  and  light  breeze  ;  thermometer,  72, 
7S^  and  72.  •  Ponds  and  ditched  still  full  of  water. 

The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  district 
"tf  Sottthwark,  and  die  township  of  die  Northern  Libe>» 
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ties,  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  health  this  year  than  usualy 
till  after  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  which  took 
place  in  June,  soon  after  which  a  considerable  number  of 
children  and  several  adults  became  affected  with  a  painful 
disorder  of  the  bowels,  accompanied  with  frequent  gri- 
ping and  Tomitingy  sometimes  accompanied  with  scanty 
liquid  or  watery  stools,  but  without  any  mixture  of  blood 
or  mucus,  and  seldom  with  much  discbarge  of  bile.  With 
several  pauents,  the  disease,  preceded  by  symptoms  which 
indicate  the  presence  of  sphacelus,  terminated  fatally  in 
six  or  seven  days,  and  sometimes  sooner,  but  without 
being  accompanied  in  any  case  with  vomiting  of  black 
matter,  though  I  have  frequently  seen  infants,  in  the  earljr 
part  of  summer  in  former  years,  who  were  afflicted  with 
enteritis,  dischargie  a  Uack  coloured  mixture  both  from 
Ae  stomach  vnA  bowels  before  the  mortal  termination  of 
the  disease,  which  resembled  the  matter  thrown  up  by 
vomiting  in  the  last  stage  of  fatal  cases  of  the  malignant 
yellow  fever,  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  it  did  not 
contain  any  of  those  small  flaky  particles,  which  distin- 
guish the  matter  vomited  toward  the  fatal  conclusion  of 
the  last  mentioned  disease  from  the  matter  vomited  ixx 
any  other  disease,  excepting  in  fatal  cases  of  gastritis  ; 
which,  as  appears  from  the  cases  and  dissections  of  thp 
ts^e  Mr.  Stark,  exhibits  precisely  the  same  sympton^s  be- 
lore  its  fatal  conclusion,  and  the  same  appearances  in 
iinsQ  stomach,  (though  the  blood  and  the  different  viscera 
bave  a  very  difft'rent  appearance)  as  are  observable  in 
fsital  cases  of  the  malignant  yellow  fever* 

\  have  frequently  seen  infants  have  very  dark  coloured 
evacuations  after  taking  calomel,  which  the  inexperienced^ 
mistaking  for  atrabiHs,  have  persevered  in  carrying  off  by  * 
the  very  means  which  induced  it,  till  the  little  padeoi^ 
have  been  carried  off  with  it. 
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Soon  after  the  sudden  decrease  of  temperature  wfaicli 
had  been  so  excessive  during  the  fore  part  of  July,  exclu* 
sive  of  several  cases  of  genuine  cholera,  (which  is  always 
a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  un- 
connected with  inflammation  or  fever,  and  originates  from 
sudden  changes  of  temperature^  independent  of  marsh 
miasmata)  a  number  of  persons  were  attacked  with  a  pain- 
ful disorder  of  their  bowels,  accompanied  with  griping, 
sickness,  and  frequent  inclination  to  puke  ;  and  with  d* 
temate  sensations  of  cold  and  heat,  resembling  the  form- 
ing stage  of  the  enteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines, which,  as  well  as  the  similar  disorder  that  had 
Occurred  in  June,  instead  of  requiring  anodjmes,  antispas- 
modics, or  diffusible  stimulants,  were  relieved  by  such 
remedies  as  succeed  best  in  cases  of  enteritis,  or  other 
internal  inflammations. 

A  few  cases  of  dysentery  also  occurred  at  the  same 
time;  but  cases  of  catarrh  and  rheumatism  became  much 
more  numerous,  and  have  continued  more  prevalent  with- 
in the  city  than  any  other  disease,  excepting  the  hooping 
cough. 

I  have  seen  but  few  cases  of  the  intermittent  fever  this 
season,  within  the  limits  of  the  thickly  settled  and  paved 
parts  of  the  city,  excepting  those  that  had  latdy  returned 
from imhealthy  situations  in  the  country;  though  nume- 
rous cases  have  occurred  in  the  suburbs,  and  in  die  ncianby 
tract  of  ground  below  the  city;  nor  have  I  seen  nuoqr 
cases  of  fever  of  the  remitting  type,  or  accompanied  with 
bilious  discharges,  and  not  a  sing^  case  of  fever  with  tiie 
characteristic  symptoms  of  tiie  malignant  yellow  fever ; 
which,  if  we  live  *^  in  the  latitude  of  pestilence,*^  as  has 
1)een  confidentiy  pronounced  by  an  author  of  some  rt^ 
Wwiit  must  bo  ^  pMsmg  MMge,''  ctnsidtriof  the  ex^^ 


mop^intyU^  and  low  temperature  whidi  Yum  sdler-- 
astdy  and  frequently  occamd^  uacc  the  begnming  cif 
Jnae  to  thb  time  ;  especially  to  those  yery  learned  sages, 
whose  sagacity  first  discovered,  that  all  malignant  and 
pestilential  diirasfs  originate  from  the  esdialations  which 
isswr  from  dead  animal  and  vegetable  substancesf  during 
die  process  ntf  putrefacticm;  and,  who  coouder  the  gut- 
ters on  each  side  of  the  streets,  the  covered  sewers,  the 
docks  or  slips,  the  temples  of  Cloacina,  the  grave  yards, 
die  decaying  wharves,  the  new  made  ground,  the  moulder* 
mg  walls  of  houses,  and  the  pump  weils,  as  the  grand 
manufactories  of  these  pestiferous  exhalations. 

1  have  always  ot^scrvcd  intermittenu  and  remittents  tm 
make  their  appearance  in  the  marshy  tract  of  country,  to 
the  south  of  the  ciQr,  and  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  ground 
is  level  or  low,  and  moist  and  unpaved,  much  earlier  im 
the  season  than  io  the  thickly  settled  and  paved  parts  of 
Ae  city.  This  1  consider  a  strong  argument  against  the 
opinion  maintained  by  certain  gentlemen,  that  the  malig- 
nant yellow  fever  originates  from  the  same  cause  as  the 
intermittent  fever,  only  increased  in  its  destructive  power 
by  the  influence  or  operation  of  some  supposed  unsalutary 
change  in  the  constituuon  of  the  atmosphere ;  othcrnvise, 
die  malignant  fever  would  also  make  its  first  appearance 
in  the  same  situations  as  the  intermittent  fever,  for  some 
time  before  it  unmasked  its  hideous  visage  within  the 
more  salubrious  limits  of  the  city. 

Observatiom  on  the  Weather  of  the  City  of  New-Torh^for 
the  months  of  July ^  August^  and  September ^  1811. 

JULY. 

The  weather  of  this  month  was  remarkably  4istinguish* 
ed  for  its  extreme  heat,  particularly  during  the  first  ten 


days,  which  was  greater  for  the  same  length  of  time  than  hab 
ever  been  experienced  in  this  city.  1  he  thermometer  on  the 
3d  stood,  at  3  o'clock,  in  the  shade,  at  93  degrees  \  on  the 
4th,  at  90 ;  and,  on  the  5th,  at  9  a.  m.  86,  at  12  nooa^ 
90,  and  at  3  P.  M.  at  93  degrees.  On  the  6th  it  rose  at 
high  as  96 ;  the  wind  dutinjg;  these  several  d^ys  was  chiefly 
from  the  south.  The  following  week  it  flitame  some* 
what  moderate,  was  occasionally  overcast ;  wind  easterly^ 
and  a  refreshing  shower  fell  on  the  11th.  On  the  IBth^ 
19th,  and  on  the  30ch  more  rain  again  felL  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  die  weather  preserved  an  uncom* 
salon  uniformity,  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  expe-* 
riencing  a  change  but  of  few  degrees,  being^  generally  at 
7  A.  Mtf  at  73— -76,  at  3  P.  M.  78 — 84,  at  7  P.  v.  73— *78» 
During  this  ume  also  there  were  many  cloudy  and  sultiy 
days,  and  some  rain.  On  the  31st,  however,  the  ther*^ 
mometer  stood  at  3  p.  m.  at  86,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  we  again  had  more  rain,  accompanied  with 
wind  from  the  south-west,  which  indjuced  a  very  suddea 
ohange  in  the  temperature  of  the  weather.* 


*  From  the  accounts  received  from  various  parts  of  New-York^ 
and  from  the  different  states^  the  same  information  is  afforded  reUt* 
live  to  the  extreme  heat  of  July.  In  Poughkeepsie,  the  intensity  of 
the  heat  during  some  of  the  first  days  of  this  month  is  supposed  not 
to  have  keen  equalled  since  the  settlement  of  the  cooatry.  The  watflT 
Pallkill,  a  clear,  running  stream  of  considerable  no^gi^tudey  a  little 
north  of  this  village,  became  so  heated,  that  the  cattle  refused  to 
drink  thereof,  and  the  fish  therein  died,  and  floated  in  large  quantities 
Upon  tlietop  of  the  water.— (IHiMc  paper,)  At  Hudson,  on  the  Sd,  ' 
iie  thermometer  stood  at  98,  and  on  the  two  preceding  days  at  96b 
Similar  to  this  are  the  observations  made  in  Vermont,  New-Jersey» 
&c  ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  Gth,  at  5  o'clock|  in  tiie  shsde>  the 
mercury  stood  as  high  ti  one  hundred  degrees. 
Vol.  II.  X  e 
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AUGUST. 

•  •  •  ; 

The  heat  of  August  was  modtiwte  omapaied  widi^lbat 

of  ^  preoedin^  moBth^  and  ia  other  vetpecti  the  weather 

W«s  fiur  aoore  agreeable*    On  the  lat,  so  great  was  thft 

change  of  t^umutire  within  the  bst  twenty-four  hoon^ 

that  wootteflRflodiing  and  blankets  were  comfortable*. 

The  dierasoneter,  from  the  3d  to  iho  Ifth,  indkmre^ 

gsnerally  stood  at  or  about  69^  at  f  a.  n.  at  74^  at  a  iw 

]f#4»daft7p.ii«at7(k   Ouringthis  tune  the  atmoq>hete 

wna  frequently  overcast  or  cloudy,  and  rai»  leU  on  tibn> 

rtk,  9th,  10th,  llth»  and  i5tfa.    The  weather  ImAit&Am 

kiwingsix  days  was,  for  the  asoat  part,  eauremety  sultry  ^ 

die  sohr  heat  was  much  greaserv  and  aceompanied  wkh 

hot  Iktle  wind,  chiefly  from  the  sonth^weat  i  and  we  had 

namaU  shower  cm  the  SSd*    The  remaining  days  of  timi 

moofth  were  generally  clear  and  auire  agfeeatde ;  the  heaii 

aMicwhat  moderate  \  a  large  quantity  of  nun  foil  on  thft 

SMi,  and  considerable  ako  on  the  dOtfa* 

•v 
SEPTEMQEB. 

There  were  many  clear  and  cool,  not  to  say  cold  days^ 
during  this  month.  The  temperature  of  the  weather  fot 
Ae  first  seven  days,  however,  was  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  we  experienced  during  any  part  of  August ;  but  oi» 
lite  8di,  and  from  that  time  until  the  18th,  it  was  tmusual- 
1y  cool  for  th^season ;  the  wind  chiefly  northerly  or  west- 
erly ;  and  some  rain  fell  on  the  11th.  On  the  18th  ami 
][9th  the  mercury  stood  at  3  p.  m.  at  79*  The  remainkqf 
days  of  September  were  uncommonly  cold ;  thermometer 
for  most  part,  varjdng  at  7  a.  m.  from  54  to  60,  at  3  F.  K» 
frorti  62  to  66,  and  at  7  P.  m.  from  58  to  64.  In  the  lattA: 
part  of  the  mohth  many  days  were  either  cloudy  or  ove»» 


^'.. 


cast.  Oa  the  afternoon  of  the  i5th,  we  eatperienced  » 
Tery  ludden  and  severe  gale;  wind,  at  the  commence* 
rncnt,  from  the  west,  and  afterwards  easterly* 

Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Netv-Tork^/br  the  tAonthi 
of  yubfj  August y  and  Septemher^M,  1  • 

Such  has  been  the  very  extraordinary  heat  of  the  past 
season,  especiaHy  during  the  oKHiths  of  July  and  August^ 
that  comj^ints^of  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  been  mocia 
frequent,  bodi  among  adults  and  children,  than  we  have 
teem  accustomed  to  witness  at  that  season  of  the  year* 

Such  too  was  the  exciteoMnt  created  by  the  infirriinatc 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  period  men- 
tkned,  that  a  very  unusual  number  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases also,  at  the  same  time,  appeared,  espeoially  catarrbi 
<q>hthalmia,  gout,  ifaeumadsm,  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
and  of  Ae  intesdnes*  In  some  cases,  and  those  not  a  few^ 
inflamdmdon  of  the  brain  or  coup  de  soleil,  and  apoplexy, 
i|ere  evidendy  ascribaUe  to  die  same  cause. 

But  so  intense  was  the  heat  of  the  last  season,  that 
among  the  labouring  class  of  the  poor,  and  particulariy 
those  recendy  arrived  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe^ 
and  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  heat  of  our  climate,  % 
great  mimber,  not  less  dian  fifty,  perished  in  this  city,be* 
twcen  the  first  and  ftfth  of  July,  by  the  imprudent  use  of 
coMwiMer.  Many  others  abosuflFered  from  the  same  cause, 
but  were  relieved  from  the  irritati<m  and  spasms  thus  pro« 
duced,  by  the  free  use  of  laudanum  and  brandy,  given 
internally,  and  spirituous  £omentations  applied  to  iht 
bowels ;  in  some  cases,  deadi  was  mamfestly  hurried  on 
hy  blood-letdng*  The  use  ofdie  lancet,  in  instances  of  this 
iind,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated*    Upon  fotuns 


^. 


iOcmioiHt  the  Board  of  Health,  we  trust,  will  take  meoi^ 
«ures  to^revent  the  recurrence  of  accidoits  of  thb  sort^ 
by  exhortmg  our  ckizens  to  observe  die  valuable  direc- 
tions |»%pared  and  published  by  the  Humane  Society  of 
tfiis  city.  Although  the  heat  of  the  past  season  has  pro- 
duced such  l^i^effects ;  has  greatly  increased  the  violence 
of  the  ordifllPRomplaints  of  summer,  and  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  naany  inflammatory  diseases  not  commonly  met 
]«rith  during  that  season,  yet,  it  is  certain  that  the  febrile 
diseases  of  summer  and  autumn,  viz*  intermittttit,  remits 
teal,  aid  typhus  fevers,  were  not  more  than  usually  pre- 
valent, nor  manifested  any  increased  malignity,  but,  in  all 
fespects,  preserved  their  ordinary  character  and  duration. 
•  i  As  to  yellow /ever  ^  Vfc  have  <Mice  jsiore  the  pleasure  to 
congratulate  the  citizens  oi  New- York  pn  our  total  exr 
Mdption  from  this  terrible  pestilence,  notwithstanding  |he 
very  dLBfenent  state  of  atmosphere  experienced  during^ 
past  summer  from  that  oi  the  preceding  se^Mkon,  when  we 
were  equally  exempt.  Then,  we  bad  not  indeed  a. very 
great  dfgree  of  heat,  but  certainly  a  great  degreie;^ 
moisture,  and  were  not  wanting  in  £ith ;  now,  we  have 
had  heat  to  a  degree  scarcely  ever  experienced  in  our 
climate,  with  rather  a  dry  atmosphere ;  but,  as  to  filth,  per- 
haps we  have  not  for  ten  years  had  so  much*  Some  of  our 
slips  (Peckrslip  in  particular)  have  been,  and  still  are  in 
such  a  wretched  state,  as  constantly  to  emit  mephitic  gas, 
insufferably,  offensive  to  the  senses  of  all  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  live  in  their  neighbourhood.  In  the  elo- 
quent language  of  Doctor  i  ■■!  ■  ,  who,  in  his  ac» 
count  of  Brooklyn,  in  1809^  when  he  was  sent  over  by 
the  health  officer  to  hunt  up  the  yellow  fever  in  that  vil- 
lage :  ^^  a  fermentative  process  was  so  perceptible  to  the 
cy^f  4b9(  the  suxjt$tce  was  covered  wi|h  bubbles,  continvuiUy 
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bursting,  and  emitting  a  gas  intolerable ;  from  which, 
thousands  of  poisonous  vapours  might  exhale^  and  infect 
a  large  city.'^  But,  we  have  had,  what  the  Repository 
and  Mr.  Noah  Webster  consider  of  more  consequence^ 
both  as  cause  and  harbinger  of  the  yellow  fever,  than  all 
other  causes  united,  namely,  a  comet ;  .]^U|Ee  have.hada 
comet,  with  its  fiery  tail,  which,  accono^Plb  these  gen- 
tlemen, proves,  beyond  question,  a  pestilential  atmosphere, 
that  ought  to  fill  the  whole  human  race  with  horror. 
Besides  this,  we  have  had  an  almost  total  ecUpse  of  the 
sun ;  yes,  we  have  had  all  the  requisites  to  generate  pesti- 
lence,  in  abundance  ;  excessive  heat,  a  moderate  degree  of 
moisture,  plenty  of  filth,  one  or  two  eclipses,  and  a  comet 
into  die  bargain !  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have 
entirely  escaped  the  pestilential  yellow  fever;  for,  we  have 
had  a  nuise  quarantine  hwj  which  has  kept  ali  vesseh 
arriving'  /rem-'the  tropics  from  approaching^  nearer  than 
three  hundred  yards  to  our  wharves. 

We  believe  th^t  it  may  with  strict  truth  be  asserted,  that 
^  past  season,  and  the  season  preceding,  have,  both,  con- 
tained as  many  marks  of  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  as  we 
used  to  breathe  ten  years  ago.  What  ^  the  morality 
among  the  cats*'  has  been,  we  have  not  learned ;  ^*  the 
cats  (says  Webster)  perished  in  1797,"  and,  we  presume, 
cats  perished  in  1810  and  1811 ;  but  the  mortality  among 
the  dogs  has  been  unusually  great,  ever  since  the  day  that 
the  corporation  passed  their  fatal  ordinance  against  them* 
The  fish,  we  believe,  have  done  pretty  well  this  season ; 
we  have  heard  of  no  sickly  shad  upon  the  coast ;  and  thoie 
brought  to  our  market,  it  must  be  confessed,  instead  of  be« 
ing  ^^  thin,  lean,  and  small,"  as  Mr.  W.  says  they  were  m 
1791,  have  been  uncommonly  thick,  fat,  and  large ;  whether 
^  the  codfish  taken  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  were^ 
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(or  were  not)  thin,  email  and  sickly,"  we  have  not  heafd^ 
Of  the  unfoitunate  btue-Jish  among  the  Indiana,  mentioned 
bjr  the  same  writer,  we  have  not  heard  a  syllable.    Tor^ 
nadoes,  die  most  tremendous,  have  been  experienced  ia 
^•everal  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  probably  hail 
stones  have  irijp  at  the  same  time;  although  we  will  not 
tmdertake  flHnite,  diat  they  ever  equalled,  upon   an 
anrerage,  those  wUch  feu  m  Paris,  as  mendoned  by  Mr* 
Webster,  which,  he  says,  were  eight  pound  weight  n 
piece)   rather  larger  than   a  common  peck  measure* 
Famine,  we  incline  to  believe,  has  not  been  experienced, 
even  in  Vermont,  at  least,  not  to  that  degree  it  did  in 
)f  S8,  when  the  poor  Vermontese  were  ^  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  feeding  on  tad-poles,  boiled  with  pea-straw,'* 
IS  is  recorded  by  the  same  ingenious  and  sagacious 
miAor,  as  the  Medical  Repository  calls  Aim,  in  his  «^  great 
work,''  as  diey  call  iu    As  to  the  hardness  of  the  watery 
and  sickness  of  the  oysters,  which,  he  thinks,  decide  tho 
pouit,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  of  domestic  origin,  and  that 
it  has  its  source  in  the  elements  alone,  we  shall  say  nothings . 
In  ^93  and  '94,  he  assures  us,  that  the  oysters  oo  the  coast 
#f  Connecticut   and  Rhode  Island,   were    ^  all  sickly, 
twalery,  and  tasteless**'     And  this,  probably,  suggested  ti» 
Ik*.  R--^,  who,  in  turn,  suggested  to  his  townsmen,  the 
Bostonians,  the  idea  of  passung  a  law  against  eating  oys« 
lers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever 
among  themselves,  who  passed  a  law  accordingly  ;  and, 
as  pec^le  are  very  apt  to  go  on  when  they  have  once  got 
hcAA  of  a  good  thing,  the  ^*  Boston  f(Jks"  not  only  forbid 
eating  oysters,  which  are  always  poor  and  thin  in  summer, 
but  included  clams  also,  which  are  then  in  perfection ;  so 
that  for  several  years,  no  man  in  Boston  has  tasted  either 
4>yster  or  c/am,  from  May  to  October,  when  the  quarantine 
laws  cease.    We  had  once  a  law  against  eating  oysters 
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tiere,  also^  between  May  and  September;  but  as.  to 
ciams,  we  did  not  include  them,  for  the  reason  above 
given,  and  because  they  are  not  spelt  with  an  R*  Tho< 
New-Yorkers,  however,  have  always  eat  both  oysters 
and  clams  all  summer  long,  and  we  have  had  no  more  of 
the  yellow  fever  for  the  last  six  years  than  ^  Bostouians^ 
who  do  not  eat  them*  Vegetation  has,  weVeUeve^  been 
as  luxuriant  during  the  last  six  years  as  heretofore.  That 
caterpillars  were  very  numerous  the  last  season,  and  pes- 
tered the  kitchen  maids,  is  too  well  known  to  need  asser-. 
ticm ;  that  mosquitoes  abounded,  we  may  safely  appeal  to 
Ae  inhabitants  of  Newark ;  and  that  flies  have  fallen  vic- 
tims the  present  year  to  some  great  epidemic,  was  evident 
to  every  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  look  upcm  die  ground 
as  he  walked  beneath  the  poplarsof  Broadway  and  the  Bat« 
tery ;  though,  whether  those  flies  turned  pale  after  death^Iike 
those  mentioned  by  Mn  W.  we  are  unable  to  state  withsof*- 
ficient  certunty*  The  birds,  we  believe,  have,  the  past  year, 
eat  their  cherries  and  berries  as  they  were  wont ;  a  pleasuve 
which,  the  Medical  Repository  informs  us,  was  denied 
them  in  a  yellow  fever  season  at  Wilmington,  N.  C*  A 
letter  from  one  of  the  valuable  correspondents  of  that 
learned  work,  begins  his  account  of  the  yellow  fever  in  a^ 
southern  state  thus  :  ^^  The  cherry  trees  were  uruRsturbed 
hy  the  common  aruU  warbkrs  ;  the  marshes  deserted  by  the 
ted'Vmged  chirpers  ;  or  the  hedge-warblers  had  fied  to 
some  more  friendly  clime^^  [so  as  to  be  fairly  out  of  the 
way  of  the  yellow  fever.]  Guinea  pigs,  too,  have  not 
been  numbered  among  the  victims  to  the  ^^  corrosive 
quality  of  atmospheric  water,"  *^  induced  by  sepdcacid,^  as 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Mitchill  they  were  formerly. 
And  we  have  the  candour  to  confess,  that  we  do  not  b0- 
Ueve  that  such  pestilential  exhalations  have  at  any  time 
issued  £rom  the  chinmey  of  any  house  in  New-Tork^  coil- 
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taining  sick  people,  as  to  ^^  kill  dead  upon  the  spot"  five 
quails  out  of  a  flock  flying  over  the  house  ;  which  we  also 
find  duly  recorded  in  the  Med*  Rep.  vol.  1.  p.  524.  and  also 
in  Webster^  vol.  1.  p.  248.  We  do  not  know,  for  we 
have  not  heard,  whether  a  certain  learned  professor's  elec*  . 
trical  machine  has  operated,  or  even  been  in  order  to  ope- 
rate, any  time  within  the  last  six  years.  Concerning  the 
circumstance  communicated  to  Dr.  Mitchill  by  that  learned 
gentleman  and  zealous  champion  for  domestic  origin,  the 
late  Dr.  Cowan,  viz.  that  soap^  if  mixed  with  xvater^  and 
kft  to  stand  an  hour  in  the  third  story ^  will  become  decam-* 
posed^  and  refuse  to  make  good  lather^  as  we  leant  was  the 
case  in  the  epidemic  in  1798,  we  frankly  confess  we  be- 
Ueve  it,  and  believe  also  that  it  will  forever  be  found  to 
be  the  case,  whenever  Dr.  Mitchill  chuses  to  put  it  to  the 
trial. 

But  a  truce  to  badinage.  Is  it  not  astonishing— is  it  not 
painful  and  humiliating,  to  find  men  of  sense  and  charac* 
ter  thus  giving  into  the  greatest  absurdities,  and  yielding 
up  themselves  to  the  weakest  credulity,  in  their  futile  at- 
tempts to  support  a  theory  ?— a  mistaken  and  most  perni- 
cious theory  ! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cbmmunicttdons  have  been  received  from  Doctors  M*Bride,  Gtf- 
deii»  Currie*  and  several  other  correspondents*  which  will  be  attended 
to  in  our  January  number. 

We  have  also  unwillingly  postponed,  for  the  same  number,  the 
BeviewB  of  Dr.  Williamson's  excellent  performance  on  the  Climate  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  late  practical  work  on  the  diseases  oT 
this  country,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Currie. 


J^rrofo.— In  the  last  number,  p.  lOO,  1.  3,  instead  of  "  that^ecwfiar 
species  of  contagion,"  read  •»  that  particular  species  of  contagioa 

r  P^^^'ii'  ^.  ^^^}  disease.'*    In  p.  93,  L  14^  insert  '•  the"  betwvcv 
**rebuk«"  sad  "bitter." 
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Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Medical 

'Schools  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia  /  being 

\  m  extract  from  an  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  in 

'the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons^  by  David 

HosACK,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Physic  and  C&nical  Medicine^  in  the   University  of 

NeW'Torkm 

'*  '  '  '  (With  an  flDgraved  view  of  the  New-York  Hospital,  hy  Leney.) 

m 

]j7BTKt7CTiON  by  lectuFe  has  ever  been  considered  one 
of  the  best  means  of  iotparting  knowledge ;  and  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  literary  history  of  different  natibns  we  shall 
&id,  that  according  as  they  have  been  more  or  less  en- 
lightened, institutions  for  this  purpose  have  been  estab- 
liidied  and  supported. 
'.  In  corroboration  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 

^  city  of  Athens,  ih  its  most  flourishing  period,  was 
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proudly  pre-eminent  in  this  respect,  and  justly  boasted  of 
her  numerous  schools^  as  well  as  of  her  phihsofhers  who 
presided  over  them. 

Those  who  are  conversant  in  classical  Uterature  need 
not  here  be  reminded  of  the  "  Academy  of  Plato,"  the 
"  Lyceum  of  Aristotle,'*  the  "  Porch  of  Zcno,''  the  ^'Cy- 
nosar((um  of  Antisthenes,"  or  of  the  "  School  of  the  Gar- 
den," in  which  Epicurus  delineated  ^^  the  origin  and  nature 
of  things,"  and  delivered  his  first  lessons  of  ^^  tranquiUitjr 
and  temperance*'   to  a  crowded  and  delighted  audience. 

In  like  maimer  medical  schools  have  ever  been  conu- 
dered  among  the  most  efficient  means  of  educating  youth 
designed  for  the  practice  of  physic.  Their  iostitution  is 
almost  coeval  with  the  first  dawnings  of  medical  science, 
and  their  utility  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages. 

The  medical  schools  of  Cnidos,  Rhodes,  Cos,  and  Ep^ 
daurus,  existed  among  the  Greeks  even  anterior  to  die 
days  of  Hippocrates,  and  were  founded  by  the  same  fami- 
ly, the  Asclepiades,  from  whom  he  descended:  and 
since  his  day,  such  is  the  connexion  that  has  ever  been 
preserved  between  philosophy  and  medicine,  that  every 
nation,  distinguished  for  the  cuhivation  of  letters,  has 
also  been  celebrated  for  its  medical  institutions. 

From  the  declension  of  the  school  of  Cos,  that  of  Alex* 
andria  became  the  most  distinguished  seat  of  leaning, 
and  continued  to  be  so  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. But  it  was  no  less  celebrated  for  its  medical  achooli 
at  which  not  only  £tius  and  Paulus,  but  most  of  the  Greeks 
physicians,  after  the  time  of  Celsus,  received  their  edu- 
cation. Even  during  that  dark  period,  which  intervened 
between  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
revival  of  learning,  in  the  commenotement  of  the  sixteenth 
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ftmtturf  several  medical  institudoiiB  were  founded  by  the 
Arabians,  and  to  which  we  are,  in  a  great  degree,  indebt- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  that  knowledge  which  had  been 
derived  from  the  Greeks. 

Since  that  period  medical  schools  have  been  establish- 
ed in  almost  every  city  of  the  civilized  world*  I  need 
not  here  recount  to  you  the  numerous  institutions  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  successively  established  in  Spain, 
Italy,  France^  Germany,  Holland,  and  in  the  last  centu- 
ry in  the  principal  cities  of  Great- Britain.  They  are  too 
fiuniliarly  known  to  require  such  recital*  But  the  utility 
of  medical  schools  is  not  confined  to  the  youth  who  fre- 
quent them,  nor  even  to  the  benefits  which  the  profession 
may  derive  from  the  talents  and  learning  of  the 
pi^il :  but  such  are  the  labour  and  inquiry,  so  e:tten8ive 
and  varied  the  researches  which  the  office  of  teaching  ne- 
cessarily imposes  upon  the  instructor^  who  duly  regards 
the  welfare  of  his  pupils  and  the  honour  of  his  profession, 
that  in  this  respect  also,  medical  schook  have  led  to  num- 
berless discoveries  and  improvements.  In  this  view  they 
liave  been,  perhaps  of  all  others,  without  eJLcepticn,  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  improvement  in  the  healing  art. 
To  diis  source  we  are  not  only  indebted  for  the  inestima- 
ble writings  of  those  celebrated  teachers,  Hippocrates  and 
others  among  the  ancients,  and  for  those  of  Hofimani 
HaUer  yWhj^te,  Boerhaave,  Albinus,Cullen,  Fordyce,  and 
the  Gregeries,  among  the  modems  ;  but  to  the  discove- 
ries of  Harvey,  a  teacher  of  anatomy  in  the  Universi^ 
of  Cambridge,  of  Aselltus  of  die  school  of  Paris,  Rhuyscb 
of  that  of  Amsterdam,  Morgagni  of  Padua^  Wakher 
and  Meckel  of  Beriin,  the  Hunters,  Hewson,  and  Cruick- 
ihanks  of  London,  Blaek  and  the  Moarbes  of  Edmburgh, 
who  were  all  distitigttished  leachers  m  the  several  schools 
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to  which  they  were  attached,  our  profession  owes  its  moat 
important  improvements. 

.  But  let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  Eastern  hemis- 
phere :  the  light  of  science  i^as  also  reached  our  shcnref 
and,  we  trust,  has  kindled  a  spirit  of  improvement  whicli 
will  not  only  reflect,  but  multiply,  the  rays  which  have 
been  borrowed. 

In  this  country  Medical  Schools  are  comparadvely 
of  recent  date.  Although  the  American  xrolonies  eould 
boast  of  several  medical  characters,  distinguished  for 
general  literature  as  well  as  professional  eruditi(»i,  no  .al> 
tempt  was  made  to  establish  a  regularly  organized  school 
for  the  purpose  of  medical  instruction,  until  the  year  176^ 
As  early,  however,  as  1750,  the  body  of  Hermaimus 
Carroll,  executed  for  murder,  was  dissected  in  this  ci^ 
by  two  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  day,  Drs* 
John  Bard  and  Peter  Middleton,  and  the  blood  vessels 
injected  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  then  iengaged  iii 
the  study  of  medicine :  this  was  the  first  essay  made  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  medical 
knowledge  by  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  of  which 
we  have  any  record.  But,  notwithstanding  this  first  lau- 
dable effort  of  individuals,  a  regularly  constitute^  medi- 
cal school  was  not  completed  in  this  city  until  the  year 
1769.  In  the  mean  time,  a  few  gentlemen,  who  hadbeoi 
distinguished  for  their  literary  and  professional  attain*- 
ments,  undertook  an  establishment  of  this  kind  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1762,  Dr.  William  Shippen,  the 
late  eminent  professor  of  anatomy  of  that  city,  returned 
from  Europe,  where  he  had  finished  his  medical  educa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  that  celebrated  anatoniist  ;and 
physician,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  London.  The  pupil, 
fii^d  with  the  spirit  of  his  master,  resolved  to  e:(t^d.the 
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bettefits  of  his  instruction  to  the  youth  of  his  native  city 
then  engaged  in  medical  study.  His  first  class  in  17*64 
consisted  of  ten  pupils,  but  he  lived  to  see  that  small 
beginning  extetid  into  an  establishment  that  annually 
educated  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

In  1765,  Dr.  Morgan  met  a  few  students,  in  like  man* 
ner  unfolding  to  them  the  institutes  or  theory  of  medicine, 
including  the  materia  medica,  and  the  principles  of  phar- 
maceutic chemistry.  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  upon  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  was  also  appointed  in  1768  to  the  joint 
professorship  of  botany  and  materia  medica  in  the  col- 
lege of  that  city ;  and  in  1769,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the 
present  distinguished  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  physic  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  just  completed  his  course  of  medical  studies  at  the 
University  of  Edii^urgh,  first  became  a  teacher  of  che- 
mistry in  the  then  College  of  Philadelphia.  Long  may 
his  useful  labours  be  continued  to  the  advantage  of  his 
numerous  pupils,  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  and  the 
honour  of  our  country.  While  those  gendemen  were 
all  zealously  occupied  in  the  several  departments  of  ana- 
tomy, surgery,  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  materiia 
medica,  and  chemistry,  the  venerable  Dr.  Thomas  Bond 
exhibited  to  the  pupils,  at  the  bed  side  of  the  sick,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  practical  illustration  •(  those 
principles  in  which  they  had  been  instructed,  and,  these 
were  the  first  Clinical  Lectures  that  had  been  delivered 
in  this  country.  The  meed  of  praise  is  certainly  due  to 
the  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  dis-. 
tinguished  president  of  that  body.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  at 
that  early  day  estabUshed  thejirst  medical  institution,  in, 
this  country* 
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New- York  did  not  long  remain  an  hiactrre  spiwtnal 
of  the  important  example  set  before  her  by  her  sister  cch 
lony.  As  early  as  1768,  g  similar  establisbnient  for  me<* 
dical  education,  was  opened  in  this  city,  in  which  WCM 
united  the  learning  and  abilities  of  Drs.  Clossey,"*  Jooitt,f 
Middleton,^  Smith,$  Tennent,||  and  the  present  prcri- 
dent  of  this  College*^ 

About  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  a  poblie  adk 
dress  delivered  by  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  at  the  first  medical 
graduation  in  176%  a  very  important  addition  was  made 
to  the  means  then  afforded  of  medical  education,  by  th^ 
establishment  of  the  New- York  Hospital*  Thenecessi^ 
^  and  utility  of  a  public  infirmary,  to  use  the  bnguags. 
of  Dr.  Middleton,  ^^  was  so  warmly  and  pathetically 
set  forth  in  that  memorable  discourse,"  that  upon  the  same 
day  on  which  it  was  delivered,  a  subscription  was  com« 
menced  by  his  excellency  Sir  Henry  Moore,  then  goverik 
or  of  this  province,  and  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling  collected  for  that  establishment.  Tht 
corporation  of  the  city,  animated  by  the  same  public 
q)irit  and  active  benevolence,  in  a  short  time  added  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling  to  the  first  subscription  ;  when 
the  united  amount  was  employed  in  laying  the  foun* 
Ration  of  that  valuable  institution,  now  the  pride  of  our 
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•  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
t  Professor  of  Surgfery. 
t  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathology. 
f  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica. 
Jl  Professor  of  Midwifery. 

if  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  then  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  FractiGe  Qf 
nysic*. 
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€itf^  Imd  alike  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  humanity,  and 
the  promotion  of  medical  science."^ 

The  Medical  School  of  New- York,  thus  provided  with 
profeMors  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  learning,  and  an 
Infirmary  for  the  purpose  of  clinical  instruction,  promised 
to  be  productive  of  all  those  advantages  which  were  rea- 
sonably contemplated  at  its  first  institution ;  but  these 
fiiir  prospects,  in  common  with  those  of  every  other  lite- 
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*  In  addition  to  this  liberal  encouragement,  it  is  proper  to  add» 
that  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  John  Fotberg^,  and  Sir  William 
Hunean,  contributions  were  made  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don and  other  parts  of  Great-BriUdn.  The  Leg^lature  of  the  state 
>«lso  granted  an  annual  allowance  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  in  aid  of 
the  institution  for  twenty  years.  The  plan  of  a  building  was  agreed  to 
ia  im^but  unfortunately  when  it  was  almost  completed*  it  accident- 
ally took  fire  on<  the  28th  of  February,  1775,  and  was  nearly  con- 
sumed. The  American  war,  which  now  took  place,  prevented  the  re- 
building of  the  edifice,  although  the  legislature  made  the  liberal 
grant  of  four  thousand  pounds  towards  repairing  the  loss.  It  was  not 
however  until  the  month  of  January,  1791,  that  the  house  was  again 
completed  and  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  patients,  at  which  time  a 
number  was  admitted.  In  1801,  an  agreement  was  made  between  the 
CSovemors  of  the  Kew-York  Hospital  and  the  Governors  of  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  by  which  the  existing  funds  of  the  latter  were  to  be  pud  to 
the  use  of  the  former  institution,  on  condition  that  a  lying-in  ward 
should  be  established,  and  appropriated  in  the  New-York  Hospital 
for  the  benefit  of  pregnant  women. 

The  site  of  the  Hospital  is  elevated,  and  for  its  eleg^ance  and  ex« 
,tent  of  view  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  other  similar  institution. 
The  building  exhibits  a  front  view  136  feet  in  length,  and  about  52 
feet  in  height :  the  depth  of  the  central  part  is  48  feet  and  that  of  eack 
wing  86  feet.  In  the  summer  of  1808,  a  great  addition  was  made  to  the 
Hospital,  by  the  completion  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  an  edifice  90  feet  in 
length,  the  width  of  the  wings  65  feet,  and  of  the  central  part  40.  It 
contains  about  60  separate  cells,  all  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
£)r  whidi  they  were  intended*  For  further  particulars,  see  an  Jh- 
<9vnt  ^  the  ^e79'T9rk  Boapitali^En. 
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rary  institution  in  our  land,  were  not  only  interrupted^ 
but  totally  destroyed  by  the  revolutionary  war  • 

Shordy  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Regents  of  the 
University  attempted  to  revive  the  Medical  School  of 
this  city,  and  created  professors  for  that  purpose.  But 
'  this  attempt,  owing  to  circumstances  which  need  not 
here  be  related,  proved  abortive.  Although  lectures 
upon  many  branches  of  medicine,  were  aft«rward[8  deli- 
vered by  several  gentlemen  in  their  private  capacity,  no 
public  measures  were  adopted  for  re-organizing  the  Me- 
dical School  until  the  year  1791 ;  when  an  act  was  passed 
by  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  to  establish  a  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  within  this  state ;  but  that  power, 
thus  vested  in  them  by  the  state,  the  Regents  did  not-^nk 
it  expedient  to  exercise  until  1807*  In  1792,  the  Trus- 
tees of  Columbia  College  made  another  effort,  by  annex- 
ing a  medical  faculty  to  tdat  institution.  By  this  con- 
nexion, it  was  supposed  by  its  friends  and  patrons,  that  the 
medical  school  thus  restored,  would  at  least  have  recover- 
ed the  celebrity  it  had  attained  previous  to  the  revolution* 
How  far  the  liberal  views  of  the  trustees  of  that  college, 
or  the  expectations  of  the  public  have  been  realized,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a  single  remark  on  this  occa- 
sion.* 

About  the  same  period  of  time,  the  present  Medical 
School  of  Pennsylvania  was  revived,  and  since  that 
event  has  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  that  in  the  number 
of  its  pupils,  it  is  probably  not  even  surpassed  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     That  institution  has  not  only 


*  See  Observations  on  the  Establishment  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  city  of  New-Tork.  By  Dayid  Hosscl^' 
M.D.     JVWo-ForJt,  1811. 
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bcoome  a  source  of  honour  and  emolunient  to  its  pro- 
fessors, and  the  means  of  advancing  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  has  become  no  in- 
considerable source  of  revenue  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia.   It  is  calculated  that  at  least  ISOfiOO  dcdlars  are  an- 
nually ezpended»in  that  city  by  the  students  resorting  to 
its  medical  school  from  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.    Without  dwelling  upon  the  inquiry  to  what  causes 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  medical  school  of  Colum-^ 
bia  college,  and  the  unexampled  success  of  that  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, are  to  be  ascribed,  I  proceed  to  observe  that 
the   honourable  the  regents  of  the  university  of  New- 
York,  after  the  most  mature  deliberation,  after  devoting 
the  most  serious  attention  to  the  respective  rights  and 
claims  of  the  colleges  of  this  state,  as  well  as  to  a  remon- 
strance which  was  presented  to  them  by  certain  indivi-* 
duals  of  this  city,  in  the  year  1807,  did  unanimously  re-» 
solve,  immediately  to  grant  a  charter  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  present  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
as  an  institution,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  calcu* 
lated  to  reflect  honour  upon  our  city,  and  ih  its  advantages 
would  be  commensurate  wit|i  the  wealth  and  commercial 
importance  of  this  great  and  growing  state.     The   legia- 
lature,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  sensible  of  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  community  at  large,  from  such 
an  establishment,  in  the  following  year,  expressed  their  ap- 
probation of  the  proceedings  of  the  regents,  by  liberally 
appropriating  20,000  dollars  to  its  support.     During  the 
first  three  years  the  success  of  this  scho(d  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  gave'abundanCj|p7idence 
that  the  state  of  New- York  possesses  the  most  ample  re* 
sources  for  establishing  a  system  of  medical  education, 
equal  in  all  the  means  of  instruction  with  any  institutions 
Vol*  IL  g  g 
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of  this  or  any  other  country.  Such  too  were  the  favour- 
able impressions  which  had  been  created  upon  the  minds 
of  the  regents,  its  founders,  that  upon  receiving  informa- 
tion of  the  events  which  had  lately  occurred  to  produce  a 
temporary  check  to  the  progress  and  usefulness  of  dus 
hitherto  promising  insutution,  they  inunediately,  and  widi 
the  same  activity  and  zeal  that  led  them  to  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  college,  adopted  the  most  efficient 
means,  net  only  of  removing  out  of  the  way  every  impe^ 
diment  to  its  proq)erity,  but  at  the  same  time  of  reorgan- 
izing the  institution  in  such  manner  as  they  conceived 
calculated  to  insure  its  permanent  success  and  useful- 
ness. 

Such,  young  gentlemen,  has  been  the  solicitude  mani- 
fested by  the  regents  of  the  university  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  in  providing  for  you  the  means  of  medi- 
cal education.      But  to  the  liberality  of  the  legislature 
you  are  not  only  indebted  for  the  appropriation  which  has 
been  already  noticed ;  by  the  purchase  of  the  Botanic 
garden,  which  has  recently  been  placed  by  the  regents 
under  the  direction  of  the  professors  and  trustees  of  this 
college,  you  have  abo  access  to  an  additional  source  of 
instruction,  which  is  enjoyed  by  no  other  medics^  semi- 
nary in  the  United  States,  and  one  highly  necessary  to 
every  accomplished  and  well  educated  physician.     Nor 
are  these  the  only  advantages  which  are  now  presented  to 
the  student  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  New -York  ;  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  he  has   not  only, 
by  means  of  private  dissection  and  an  anatomical  mu- 
seum, tM^  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  human  frame  ;  he  not  only  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  an  extensive  course  of  chemical  experi- 
ments, and  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  professor 
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of  natural  history,  of  becoming  acqumnted  with  the  va- 
rious subjects  which  are  embraced  in  that  very  interesting 
and  extensive  department  of  human  learning,  but  in  the 
New-York  hospital,  which  incloses  within  its  waUs  nearly 
four  hundred  patients,  he  has  opportunities  of  observing  the 
diseases  which  most  frequently  occur  in  this  climate  and 

country,  and  which  he  will  have  occasion  most  frequendy 

» 

to  meet  with  in  practice,  than  in  any  other  similar  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States.-^«Even  the  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Hotel  Dieu  6f  Paris,  or  the  Hospitals  of 
Xx>ndon,  do  not  afford  to  their  students  more  real  advan- 
tages than  are  to  be  obtained  at  this  well  regulated 
asylum. 

In  this  excellent  institution,  you  also  have  access  to  an 
extensive  medical  library,  consisting  of  the  most  respect- 
able writings,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  I  can- 
not pass  by  this  circumstance  without  bearing  testimon;^. 
to  the  liberality  of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  the  board 
of  governors  of  that  institution.  Entertaining  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  that  establishment,  as  a  place 
of  instruction  to  the  student  of  medicine,  they  have  not 
only  embraced  every  opportunity,  but  they  have  eagerly 
sought  for  occasions  by  which  they  could  render  it  most 
profitable  to  the  pupils  who  attend  the  practice  of  the 
house,  as  well  as  a  comfortable  asylum  to  the  sick,  who. 
are  the  objects  of  its  charity. 

Upon  the  advantages  which  the  liberality  and  paternal 
care  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  aided  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  an  enlightened  Legislature,  have  thus  secured 
to  our  profession,  I  congratulate  you  with  t)(||^  utmost 
sincerity.  Let  us  now  by  our  exertions  demonstrate  to. 
the  world,  that  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  which  those  re- 
speaive  bodies  have  manifested  for  the  general  interests^. 
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of  learning,  have  been  no  leas  honouraUe  to  themadvca 
than  beneficial  to  this  community. 

Although  the  city  of  New- York,  by  its  geographical 
position  in  the  union,  the  continued  intercourse  which  it 
holds  with  the  different  states,  as  well  as  with  most  of 
the  commercial  cities  of  Europe,  is  thereby  entitled  to 
ttiany  pre-eminent  advantages,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  has  not  hitherto  sustained  that  high  literary  character 
tfiat  has  distinguished  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
but  we  trust  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  state  of  NeW^ 
York,  and  this  otherwise  flourishing  city,  will  be  rendered 
the  literary,  as  it  is  now  the  commercial  emporium  of  our 
country.     Shall  the  state  whose  commerce  renders  her 
first  in  wealth,  whose  population  amounts  to  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,    and  whose  annual  revenue  to  the 
miion    has    exceeded    fiv,e     millions    of  dollars,    not 
eontribute  her  quota  in  wealth,  talents,  and  exertions  to 
tfie  promotion  of  science  i   Shall  her  literature  only  consist 
in  the  means  of  increasing  her  number  of  dollars  ;  shall 
the  Tontine  CofFee-House  be  her  only   university  ;  and 
the  receipts  of   customs  and  insurance  companies   her 
colleges  ?     Our  patriotism,  our  pride  of  character,  our 
love  of  life,  or   what   is   stronger,  our  love  of  g'ain^ 
forbids  such  apathy.      No,  we  will  not  consent  that 
such  negligence  shall   continue   to  mark    the  character 
of  our  state.     And  I  see  in   this  auditory,  gentlemen 
whose  talents  and  literary  attainnients  have  enabled  them 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  whose 
patriotism  and  merited  influence  in  our  public  councils 
have  givilji  us  every  assurance  that  our  exertions  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  that  support  which  a  liberal  and  enlighten- 
ed government  has  it  in  its  power  to  bestow.     Let  xis 
then  be  animated  by  these  prospects,  and  redouble  our 
exertions.     With   these   impressions  I  enter  upon  the 
4uties  assigned  me  in  this  university* 


(  ssr  > 


II. 

Facts  and  Calculations  respecting  the  Population  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 

To  the  Editon  of  the  American  Medical  and  Flnloio^hical  RegMter, 

Gentlemen, 

After  perusing  your  interesting  prospectus,  I  thought 
tfiatthe  inclosed  pand^phlet  might  find  a  place  intht  Register, 
and  not  be  disagreeable  Co  your  readers.  When  it  was  first 
published  about  fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  much  approved  of 
by  those  who  read  it,  but  they  prudently  referred  to  time 
for  a  final  decision  on  its  merits.  Finding  it  lately  among 
my  papers,  and  having  communicated  it  to  several  of  the 
great  proprietors  of  land  in  this  state,  they  assured 
me  that  what  they  had  experienced  in  their  own  toncems 
for  these  many  years  past,  was  an  unequivocal  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  the  calculations  contained  in  this 
fittle  pamphlet ;  therefore  I  venture  to  present  it  without 
further  comment* 

A  SUBSCRIBER.* 

SECTION  I. 

Ct   THE  POPmATIOM  OY  THE  imiTED  STATES. 

It  is  weQ  known  that  about  a  century  ago,  the  coontiy 
which  pow  composes  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
tained but  a  few   thousand  civilized  inhabitants ;  and 


*  This  essay,  we  imderatandy  is  the  production  of  P.  ColquhouOj 
Esq.  the  distioguishied  author  of  tiEfe  POlk^  of  X«ondon.  Ed. 
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that  now,  the  same  country  contains  four  or  five  mil- 
lions. 

But  the  causes  of  this  vast  increase  of  numbers  seem 
not  to  be  equally  well  understood.  It  is  bHieved  that 
many  persons  sdll  suppose  the  population  of  America,  to 
be  chiefly  indebted  for  its  growth  to  emigrations  from 
other  countries ;  and  that  it  must  become  stationary  when 
they  cease  to  take  place.  Some  facts  and  calculationi^ 
will  be  set  down  upon  this  sheet,  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of 
the  natural  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  and 
to  show  that  the  great  progress  of  wealth  and  population 
in  that  country,  is  chiefly  derived  from  internal  causes, 
and  of  course,  less  liable  to  interruption  from  without. 

The  highest  estimate,  that  b  recollected,  of  the'  number 
of  inhabitants  removing  to  America  in  any  one  year,  sup- 
poses the  number  to  be  lOfiOO^  (l)  If  the  same  number 
kad  removed  every  year  since  the  first  setdement  of  the 
country,  it  would  make  in  the  whole  about  1 ,600,CXX).  But 
*  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  estimate  was  made  for  a  pe- 
riod when  emigrations  were  unusually  numerous;  that 
during  the  many  years  of  war  which  have  taken  place 
they  have  been  very  few,  and  that  in  former  years,  when 
the  number  of  emigrants  was  complained  of  as  an  evily 
it  was  not  reckoned  so  high.  (2)  We  may  therefore  sup- 
pose that  5000  persons  per  annum,  is  a  liberal  allowance 
for  the  average  number  of  persons  removing  to  America 
since  its  first  settlement.  This,  in  the  year  1790,  would 
amount  to  800,000  persons. 

At  the  end  of   1790,  and   beginning  of  1791,  there 
was  enumerated  in  the  general  census,  the   number  of 


(1)  Cooper's  Inform. 

(2)  Douglas's  Sumraaryy  vol.  3|  p.  32& 
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3,993,412  inhabitants.  (3)  As  some  places  were  not 
enumerated  at  all,  and  from  others  no  return  was  made, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  the  actual  number  then,  was 
something  more  than  4,000,000.  Supposing  them  to 
have  increased,  so  as  to  double  their  numbers  once  in 
twenty  years,  then,  in  the  several  preceding  periods  of 
twenty  years,  since  the  year  1630,  the  numbers  would 
stand  thus : 

At  the  end  of  1790 


1790   .   • 

.   4,000,000 

1770   i^      . 

.   .   2,000,000 

17 SO       .       . 

.   1,000,000 

1730   .   . 

500,000 

1710   .   . 

250,000 

1690    .   . 

•  •     125,000 

1670   .   • 

.   .   62,500 

1650    .   • 

•   •   31,250 

1630   .   • 

•   •   15,625 

But  as  this  last  date  reaches  back  to  the  infancy  of  the 
first  settlements  in  North  America,  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  they  contained  so  many  as  15,000  inhabitants. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  must  have  doubled  their 
numbers  oftener  than  once  in  twenty  years ;  that  is,  that 
they  must  have  increased  faster  than  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  compounding  the  increase  with  the  principal  at  the 
end  of  every  twenty  years. 

To  determine  how  far  this  ratio  of  increase  is  justified 
by  other  facts,  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain 
and  compare  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  four  diiferent 
periods,  viz.  1750,  1774,  1782,  and  1791 :— Thefollow- 


^#i 


(3)  See  the  Census  of  1791. 
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ing  esdmate  has  been  formed  of  ^ose  nunibeiB  about  the 

year  1750: 

(1)  1751,  Massaphusetts  pont^inecl  .S0Q,QOQ 

Connecticut,  100,000 

(2)  Rhode-Islandf  30^000 
New*Hamp3hirey  24^000 

(3)  In  1756,  one  account  say» 

New- York  contained  100,000 

(4)  Another  96,775 

In  }750,  suppose  therefore  it  contained  90,000 

In  1745,  New- Jersey  contained         61,403 
In  1750,  suppose  therefore  66,000 

(5)  In  1760,  in  Pennsylvania  the 

taxables  were*  31,667 

In  1793,  Ditto,  91,177 

By  a  conjectural  proportion,  therefore,  the 
Bumber  of  taxables  in  1791,  must  have  been 
about  86,000.  Then  as  36,000  is  to  434,373, 
(the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1791,)  so  is 
31,667tol59,945thi;  number  of  1760,  which 
subtracted  from  the  census  of  1791,  gives  an 
increase  of  274,428  for  thirty  years,  of  which 
one  third  part,  or  91,379  is  the  mean  increase 
for  ten  years :  but  supposing  the  increase  for 
the  ten  years  previous  to  1760,  to  have  been  but 
70,000,  there  will  remain  for  the  whole  num- 
ber in  1750,  ^9,945 


rt 


(1)  Dou^.  Sum.  voL  %  p.  180.— -Smith's  Hist,  of  New- York,   p.  22^ 

(2)  Morses  G^oipr^pltiy  8«y9  tb»tin  1748»  Ahode-IsUad  contained 
34,128. 

(3)  Smith,  p.  225. 

(4)  Morse's  Geography. 

(5)  Coxe's  View,  p.  481- 
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Delaware*— Suppose  in  the  same  proportion    . 

to  its  present  numbers  as  Pennsylvania,     12,224 
-(1)  1751or  1762,  in  Maryland 

t  he  taxables  were  40,000 

Taxables  are  understood  to  be  all  white  men 
above  16  years  of  age,  and  all  black  persons 
from  16  to  6o— ^ay  then  that  to  every 

100  white  males  above  16  there  are 
100        ditto     below  ditto,  and 
200  white  females  of  all  ages-— 
200  blacks  from  16  to  60,  and 
. '  200  of  all  pther  ages. 

(2)  Total  800,  of  which  300  are  Tax- 
ables, then  as  300  is  to  800, 
so  is  40,000  to  106,666 

But  as  m  those  states  the  number  of 
blacks  is  to  that^  whites,  only 
as  10  to  11,  deduct  therefore 
l-22d  part  of  this  number  4,121 

102,545 

(3)  1750  '  in  Virginia,   tytheables 

were  ^  100,000 

Then  by  the  same  rule  as  before,  as 

300  is  to  800,  so  is  100,000  to      266,666 

Deduct  in  the  same  proportion   as 

for  Maryland  12,121 

~ 254,545 


i*«i* 


(1)  Douglas,  vol  9,  p.  363. 

(2)  Jefferson,  p  129. 

(3)  Jefferson's  Note8»  p.  128. 

Vol*  IL  r  h 
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The  numlwni  #f  the  foMowkig  sM«i  miMb* 
•applied  ki  m  grmt  mumMtft  from  coigci'* 
'  ture : 

1710  In  Korth-Carolina^  the  whole 
number  ef  Mftbiltali  10/909 

1750  Suppose  one  ihird  of  the  in-' 

crease  since  1710  t29fiOi^ 

South  CaroUna.«>*Jkippoee  ki  die  (Mme  m* 
tio  to  its  present  mimbers  as  North-Ca^ 
rolina  BOflOO 

Georgia.*— The  setlleneBt  of  k  but  the*  late- 
ly commenced:  suppose  i%  had  10,000 


About  1750— Total  of  khabitaats  in  tb» 

Thirteen  Coloides  t;i7S^S9 

1  f9(V«^Whole  number  m  the  Thir- 
teen States  4v000,0M 
Being  about  3^-10  times  the  immhsy  rf  175a  If  this 
increase  be  computed  in  the  manner  erf  sim[de  interest, 
it  affords  a  ratio  of  5,98,  or  nearly  six  per  cent,  or  in  the 
manner  of  compound  interest  of  between  3  and  3  and  a  half 
per  cent*  Any  number  increased  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  is  doubled,  in  about  twen^ 
ty-three  years  and  a  half,  and  at  3  and  a  half  per  cent,  in 
about  twenty  years ;  that  is^  it  is  equal  to  ivs  per  cent, 
simple  increase  for  the  same  period. 

The  next  period  which   will  be  adverted  to,  is  the 
year  1774. 

An  able  and  ingenioiis  audior,  (1)  who  was  v^ry  tho- 
roughly conversant  in  colonial  aff<iks«  su(>po&c8i»  thai  at 


(1)  PowwOl's  Memorial. 
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that  time,  the  whole  numl^er  0[  crtomfts  oould  not  epc- 
ceed  2,141, 307*  The  cUCefewee  bciwe«Q  tbU  auniber, 
and  that  of  1750,  gives  a  compound  increase  of  hardly 
3  per  cent  ^— while  the  subsequent  ratio,  up  to  1790, 
is  more  than  4  per  ceot.  per  aa^um*  TkoMm.  dif- 
ferent rates  of  iotreaae^  while  tbsy  confirm  the  general 
principles  here  f^ootended  for,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion, 
that  Governor  PownaU's  calculation  is  too  low,  or  what 
perhaps  is  itiare  ptebabk,  that  the  foregoing  estimate  for 
1750b  aomewhat  too  hiii^. 

In  179^i  a  reftim  was  made  ^  Congress 
of  thd  inbalbilants  in  Am  several  stales, 
by  which  there  appeared  to  be  2,339,300 

Tb»  ret«!im  was  then  believed  to  be  accu- 
rate, for  it  was  oaade  the  rule  for  the  assess- 
ment of  pi^blic  hupthens  among  the  states. 
But  in  1784,  tlie  accvvracy  of  k  was  attacked 
by  Lord  Shefield,  w]i9  affirmed  it  was  too 
great :  (1)  if  it  was  in  fact  as  much  too  great 
jM  lie  sittppoaed,  then  ^e  increase  of  num- 
bers fVom  that  time  to  ^790  must  have  ex- 
ceeded d  ire(tibility.  JB^ut  allowing  it  tp 
have  been  accunAe,  Uie  diference  between 
the  number  of  1790  4,000,000 

And  Mm  wmber  of  1782  2,389,300 


I,  1,610,700 

From  this  deduct  for  emigrants, 
viz.  10,00a  emigrants  pfer  a»- 
niftan,  for  nine  years  90-|000 


(1)  QbservatioQf ,  <cc.  p.  139, 


\ 
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iDcrease  of  <}itto  at  5  per  cent* 

for  iour  yean  and  <me  half        20^50 

— —      110,250 


Natural  iocrease  in  nine  years  1,500,450    ' 

which  calculated  upon  the  number  of  inhabitants  returned 
in  1782,  gives  the  astonishing  natural  increase  of  6,97, 
or  very  nearly  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

From  these  statements  compared  iirith  each  other,  it 
appears  that  in  the  year  1790,  the  actual  increase  of  in- 
habitants in  the  United  States,  beyond  the  number  ever 
imported,  must  have  been  3,200,000,  or  after  the  most  li* 
beral  allowances,  at  least  three  millions*  That  the  whole 
rate  of  increase  upon  the  numbers  at  any  given  period, 
has  been  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  deducting  for  emi- 
grations, that  it  has  been  about  equal  to  5  per  cent,  for 
any  twenty  years  successively,  or  3  and  a  half  per  cent, 
compound  increase  for  any  period  that  has  yet  elapsed. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  no  inference  as  to  the  fu- 
ture population  of  America  can  be  derived  from  these 
facts,  because  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly 
settled,  the  increase  will  be  slower.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  what  weight  the  objection  pos- 
sesses. 

The  eastern  states  are  the  most  thickly  inhabited.  The 
greater  part  of  the  emigrations  from  them,  have  been 
either  to  other  states  in  New -England,  or  to  the  state  of 
New-  York. 

In  1750,  New-England  and  New- York,' 

together  contained  444,000 

In  1790,  ditto.  1,348,942 

having  more  than  trebled  their  numbers  in  forty  years, 
and  increased  during  all  that  period,  at  the  rate  of  more 
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than  S  per  cent,  upon  their  original  number ;  and  in  the 
compound  ratio  df  nearly  3  per  cent.  And  as  many 
more  persons  have  emigrated  from  these  states,  than  have 
come  into  them  from  abroad,  all  this,  and  something  more^ 
is  their  natural  increase* 

In  175Q,  Massachusetts  contained  thirty  "two  persons, 

and  in  1790,  about  sixty  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

In  1750,  Connecticut  contained  twenty  persons,  and  in 

1790,  about  fifty  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
In  1750,  Rhode-Island  contained  about  twenty*three, 
and  in  1790,  about  fifty-two  inhabitants,  per  square 
mile : 
So  that  besides  the  numerous  emigrants  these  states  have 
sent  forth,  they  have  more  than  doubled  their  numbers 
in  forty  years,  and  nearly  trebled  them  since  they  contain- 
ed twenty  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

(1)  Mr.  Jefferson  has  taken  some  pains  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  double  their  numbers  once  in 
twenty-seven  years  and  a  quarter.  He  also  ^proves  by 
an  ingenious  calculation,  that 

(2)  In    1782,  the  numbers  in  Virginia 

were  567,614 

In  1790,  the  same  country,  (part  of 
which  made  the  state  of  Kentucky,) 
contained  821,287 

giving  an  increase  of  4,^^  or  very  nearly  5  per  cent,  and 
doubling  their  numbers,  not  in  twenty-seven  years  and  a 
quarter,   as  Mr.  Jefferson  endeavoured  to  prove,  but  in 
,  less  than  twenty-one  years. 


(1)  Jefferson's  Notes,  p.  123. 


(2)  lb.  p.  128. 
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• 

Virginia^  (exdusive  of  Kentucky)  tdde^  dbont 
ISO.OOO  to  iu  numbers,  between  1782  and  1790,  ibe  pe* 
riud  when  the  numerous  emigrations  to  Kent^icky  caused 
so  great  a  drain  upon  iu  population*  . 

(1)  In  1780,  the  number  of  militia,  west  of  ^  Bhie 
Ridge,  b  Virginia,  was  1 1,440,  which  mnkiplied  by  four, 
gires  for  the  number  of  inhabitanu  45,760 

In  1790,  the  same  county  conuioed  %$\AM 

those  countries  having  more  than  trebled  tbeitr  numbers  in 
tenyears. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  faets^  (and  many  more 
of  a  similar  tendency  might  be  adduced,)  are  drawn  from 
the  former  and  least  prosperous  state  of  America ;  and 
from  periods,  which  were  either  absolutely  those  of  pub- 
fie  calamity,  or  at  best,  were  not  those  of  national  pros^ 
perit}' :  yet,  it  is  apprehended,  they  sufficiently  prove« 
diat  die  inhaUtants  of  the  Ui^ed  States  increase*  at  least, 
as  fast  as  at  die  compound  rado  of  3  and  a  half  per 
cent.<-^that  should  foreigners  cease  to  remove  there,  it 
would  not  prevent  more  than  one  fifteenth,  or  one  twen- 
tieth of  this  increase  ;  and  that  there  are,  as  yet,  no 
symptoms  of  this  rate  of  increase  being  at  all  diminished 
by  the  crowded  population  of  the  country.  The  United 
States  must  contain  1^^000,000  of  peo[de  to  equal  the 
average  of  New-£ngla^,  and  55,000,000  to  equal  the 
rate  of  populationin  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

The  causes  of  this  great  increase  of  population,  so  pe- 
culiar to  America,  might  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, by  a  review  of  the  state  of  manners,  society^ 
property,  and  government  in  that  countrj-.  The  disc  us- 
sion  would,  however,  be  too  kmg  for  the  present  sheet, 
and  is  therefore  forbom. 


mm  •  >»■ 


(1)  lb.  p.  131. 
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Cakutatiom  of  the  pnsent  nkmbtr  of  inhabitanto  in  the 

United  Stateo. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1790 
Increase  one  year  at  3^  p«t  ccat. 


1791 

Inereaac  one  year  at  3^  per  cent* 

1792 
laertaee  oa»  year  at  3t  per  cent. 

1793 
lacrdaae  otte  year  at  34  per  cent. 

1794 
Increase  one  "jrear  at  3i  per  cent* 

1795 
Increase  one  year  at  ^  per  c«Bt. 

1796 
Increase  one  year  at  3i  per  cent. 

1797 


4,000,000 
140,000 


4,140,000 
144,900 

4,384,900 
149,971 

4,434y871 
155,110 

4,589,981 
160^9 

■  ■  I    III 

4,750^30 
166,17^ 

4,916,803 
172/>8g 

5,088,890 


SECTION  IL 

OF   THE  TEaiiItt>RT  OF   THE  ITNITBX)   fTATBS* 

It  appears  from  the  statement  in  Sec*  I.  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
the  compound  ratio  of  about  three  and  a  half  per  cent* 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1797,  their  number  is 
about  5,088|890 
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It  is  not  intended  by  thiB  Btateknent  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  rue  in  the  value  of  any  pardcidftr  tract  of  landi 
will  be  in  the  exact  proportiion  here  nientioned.  In  many 
important  instances  in,  America.it  has  been  ^^reieiter,  in 
others  perhaps  lessa .   {.. 

But  it  ii  intended  «t0  show,  that  the  increase  in  the  vahie 
of  American  lands  is,  in  its  nature,  like  that  of  compound 
interest ;  and  that  assuming  the  very  moderate  ratio  of 
three  and  ti  half  per  cent,  for  the  increase  of  inhabitants, 
the  general  rise  in  the  viilue  of  property  resulting  there- 
from, is  very  far  above  the  profit  of  capital  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  ways  of  employing  it.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  these  statements  beitig  matters  of  arith* 
metical  calculation,  are  not  to  be  disproved,  except 
by  disproving  some  of  the  premises  on  which  they  are. 
founded* 

It  ought  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  statement  is  bur- 
thened  by  the  inclusion  of  all  the  lands  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  course,  of  many  millions  which  are  not 
now  for  sale,  and  will  not  begin  to  be  setded  for  many 
3'ears.  It  is  therefore  much  too  moderate,  if  considered 
with  respect  to  the  lands  now  in  market. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  Congress  sell  the  lands  they 
offer  for  sale,  is  at  two  dollars  per  acre. 

The  astonishing  low  prices  of  lands  in  America,  have 
hitherto  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  capital  to  invest 
in  them.  :Only  a  few  European  capitalists  have  lately  un- 
derstood the  subject,;  and  nobody  is  ignorant  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  they  have  derived^from  it*  The  great 
increase  of  capital  in  America,  together  with  the  invest-^ 
ments  which  Europeans  are  beginning  ta  make  in  lands, 
will  probably  raise  their  value  far  above  the  rate  at  which 
it  has  increased  at  any  former  period. 

Such  a  conclusion  results,  not  unnaturally,  from  another 
consideration,  which  is  this  : — the  price  of  any  commo- 
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dity  \Fhatever  may  be  rsused  in  two  ways— either  by 
diminishiRg  d|§  quantity  for  sale,  or  by  increasing  the  de- 
nfand.  But  the  extension  of  settlements,  and  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  population,  operate  at  once,  in  both  these 
ways,  upon  American  lands ;  not  only  diminishing  the 
quantity  for  sale,  but  increasing  the  means  and  the 
eligibility  of  >  imaking  further  purchases  and  setde- 
ments. 


III. 

Geological  Observations  on  the  United  States :  com- 
municated  in  a  letter  to  John  W*  Francis,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Fhyisicians  and  Surgeons^ 
NeW'Tori^  from  the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
M.  D.  F.  !(•  S.  Ed.  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  New-Tori^  is?c.  &fc. 

WMhingtont  Mvember  21, 1811. 

Dear  Sir, 

So  many  occurrences  ihcUcative  of  the  progress  of 
science  in  oiir  country  have  been  made  known  to  me 
since  my  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government,  that  I  do  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  commutiicating  them  to  you. 

From  a  depth  of  about  fifty  feet  beneath  the  present 
surface  of  the  hill  where  the  capitol  stands,  wood  has 
been  raised.  The  specimens  brought  to  me,  possess  the 
organized  structure  of  vegetable  matter,  but  are  of  a  black 
or  carbonated  quality,  and  penetrated  by  pyrites.  On 
expos'^^e  to  the  atmosphere,  the  sulphuret  of  iron  fre- 
quently undergoes  decomposition,  and  turns  to  copperas 
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md  alum.  There  leems  to  be  ft  •tratnm  g£  mnddy  and 
organic  substances,  underlaying  the  parM||f  the  c\\y  of 
Washington  between  the  buildings  in  which  coogress 
meets  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  river  Potonsac,  aadl 
have  reason  to  believe  they  are  much  more  extcnuve. 
For  I  have  seen  pieces  of  soUd  and  unchanged  wood^ 
and  even  a  bone  of  an  ammal,  probably  the  rib  of  a  whal^ 
that  had  been  discovered  under  ground,  within  die  lioMta 
of  this  citv. 

Specimens  of  organic  substances  have  been  brought  to 
nie'  again  from  the  strata,  far  beneath  the  present  level  of 
the  ground  near  James  River,  upon  which  the  city  of 
Richmond  is  built.  Wood,  sharks'  teeth,  and  bones  of 
whales,  found  at  different  depths  between  fiftf -mne  and 
one  hundred  and  two  feet,  are  now  before  me  ;  and  upon 
|i  second  view,  I  discern  one  which  looks  like  the  diig^- 
bone  of  a  squirrel,  or  some  such  smsA  animaL 

President  Madison,  of  WilUam  and  Mary  CoDege,  is 
engaged  in  preparing  a  memoir  upon  the  skeleton  of  an 
elephantine  animal,  found  some  time  ago  near  the  bank 
of  York  River  in  Virginia.  The  bones  rest  upon  marsh- 
mud,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
ground  ;  and  were  discovered,  as  that  intelligent  and  ex- 
cellent prelate  writes  me,  in  consequence  of  the  washing 
away  of  the  bank,  which  left  them  partly  exposed  to 
view. 

Near  the  place  where  the  Patuxent  joins  the  Chesa* 
peake,  on  the  western  shore  of  Maryland,  bones  of  an 
extraordinary  form  have  been  brought  to  me  ;  I  presume 
they  belonged  to  the  body  of  a  whale.  But  what  is  re- 
markable, these  animal  remains  were  petrified,  theinJbones 
being  penetrated  and  filled  with  silicious  particles,  ren- 
dering them  at  once  very  ponderous  and  compact.     After 
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having  czamiiied  diem  I  retunied  them  to  the  proprietor, 
that  he  migl^lpeaerve  them  to  be  added  to  others  which 
he  hoped  to  fiiiid  on  a  ftirther  search.  I  have  frequendy 
observed  this  disposition  of  die  Maryland  soil  to  impart 
silidous  impregnations,  in  the  various  specimens  of  pe- 
tnfied  wood  that  have  been  brought  to  me  at  different 

times. 

These  facts  from  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Potomac, 
Janes,  Yoi^k,  and  Patuxent  rivers,  furnish  strong  evidence, 
in  addition  to  that  we  already  possess,  of  the  alluvial  na- 
ture and  character  of  our  maritime  region,  and  qf  the  re- 
latively recent  date  of  the  geological  changes  in  which 
it  is  involved. 

But  it  is  not  geology  alone  which  offers  her  communi- 
cations. The  crystalized  chromate  of  iron,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baltimore,  has  been  presented  to  me 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Samuel  Keyser.  And  to  the 
same  gendeman  I  am  indebted  tor  a  sample  of  artificial 
chromic  acid,  in  elegant  and  highly  coloured  oraoge 
crystals. 

Mr.  Leferre  has  exhibited  to  me  specimens  of  white, 
black  and  clouded  marbles,  from  the  quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Strasburgh,  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  all  bear  fine  polishing,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  monumental  and  ornamental  ardutecture. 
The  variegated  marble  from  these  quarries  is  almost  ex- 
acdy  like  that  procured  from  the  calcareous  strata  in  the 
vicinity  of  N(»Ti8town,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery. 
The  superb  pillars  which  support  the  gallery,  in  front  of 
the  president's  chair  in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  consist  of  marble  from  the 
latter  of  these  places ;  and  on  comparing  the  Strasburgh 
specimens  with  the  Norristown  pillars,  I  was  struck  with 
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the  exactnesB  of  the  resemblance.  What  adds  to  the  rahie 
of  this  discovery,  is,  that  the  Straabiirg)[toiarble  caa  be 
readily  delivered  at  Ifuiding  on  die  tide  Water  of  the  Sua- 
quehannah  ;  and  be  conveyed  to  distant  places,  widi  as 
much  ease  as  that  which  is  conveyed  on  die  floods  of  the 
SchuylkiU. 

I  have  thus  borrowed  a  few  moments  from  my  legisla- 
tive employments,  to  let  you  know  what  scientific  intel- 
ligence has  reached  me,  during  my  fortnight's  residence 
in  the  district  of  Columtua;  knowing  from  the  interest 
jQu  takf  in  every  thing  of  that  kind,  that  it  will  be 
accepted  as  a  testimonial  of  the  zeal  I  feel  in  the  cause, 
and  of  my  esteem  for  yourself. 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL. 

To  John  W.  Francis,  M.  D. 


rv. 

Historical  Account  of  the  application  o/* Steam  for 
the  propeUing  of  Boats  ;  in  a  letter^  addressed  to  one 
of  the  Editors  of  the  Register. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  regular  account  of  the 
introduction  of  useful  arts  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
historical  writers  of  every  age  and  country,  not  merely 
that  justice  might  be  done  to  the  genius  and  enterprise 
of  the  inventors,  and  the  nation  by  whom  they  were  fos- 
tered, but  that  the  statesman  and  philosopher  might 
mark  the  influence  of  each  upon  the  wealth,  morals,  and 
characters  of  mankind.  Every  one  sees  and  acknow- 
ledges the  changes  that  have  been  wrought  by  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  navigation,  but  seldom  re- 
flects on  the  extent,  to  which  apparently  small  discoveries 
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have  influenced  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  invedKon  owes  its  birth,  but  those  with  which 
/t  is  remotely  connected.     When  Arkwright  invented  his 
Gotten  mills,  the  man  would  have  been  laughed  at  that 
ventured  to  predict,  that  not  only  Great^Britain  would 
be  many  millions  gainer  annually  by  it,  but  that  in  conse* 
quence  of  it,  the  waste  land  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia would  attain  an  incalculable  value,  and  their  planters 
vie  in  wealth  with  the  nabobs  of  the  east.     A  new  art 
has  sprung  up  among  us,  which  promises  to  be  attended 
with  such  important  consequences,  that  I  doubt  not,  sir, 
you  will  with  pleasure  make  your  useful  work  record  its 
introduction,    that   when  in   future   years   it    becomes 
common,  the  names  of  the  inventors  may  not  be  lost  to 
posterity,  and  that  its  effects  upon  the  wealth  and  man- 
ners of  society  may  be  more  accurately  marked*     I  refer 
(as  you  have  doubdess  conjectured)  to  the  invention  of 
Steam  Boats,  which  owe  their  introduction  solely  to  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  our  fellow  citizens;,  the  utiUty 
of  which  are  already  so  far  acknowledged,  that  although 
only  four  years  have  elapsed   since  the  first  boat  was 
built  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  ten  vessels  are 
now  in  operation  on  their  construction,  and  several  more 
contracted  for. 

When  Messrs.  Watt  and  Bolton  had  ^ven  a  great 
degree  of  perfection  to  the  Steam  Engine,  it  was  conceiv- 
ed that  this  great  and  manageable  power  might  be  useful- 
ly applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation ;  the  first  attempt 
however  to  effect  this,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  learned,  was 
made  in  America  in  the  year  1783.  Mr.  John  Fitch 
(having  first  obtained  from  most  of  the  states  in  the 
union,  a  law  vesting  in  him  for  a  long  term  the  exclusive 
use  of  steam  boats)  biult  one  upon  the  Delaware.     He 

Vol.  ir.  K  k 
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made  use  of  Watt  and  Bolton's  engine,  and  his  propelling 
ppwer  was  paddles :  this  vessel  navigated^he  river  from 
Philadelphia  to  Bordentown  for  a  few  weeks,  but  was. 
found  so  imperfect,  and  liable  to  so  many  accidents,  that 
it  was  laid  aside,  after  the  projector  had  expended  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  himself  and  hb  associates. 

Rumsey,  another  American,  who  was  deservedly  rank- 
ed among  our  most  ingenious  mechanicst  followed  Fitch, 
but  not  being  able  to  find  men  at  home,  who  were  willing 
after  Fitch's  failure,  to  embark  in  so  hazardous  an  enter- 
prise, he  went  to  England,  where,  aided  by  the  capital  of 
Mn  Daniel  Parker,  and  other  monied  men,  he  built  a 
boat  upon  the  Thames,  which  after  many  and  very  ex- 
pensive trials  was  found  defective,  and  never  went  into 
operation.  Rumsey's  propelling  power  was  water  pump- 
ed by  the  engine  into  the  vessel  and  expelled  from  the 
stern. 

The   next  attempt   was    made    by    Chancellor   Li- 
vington,  to  whom,  as  to  Fitch,  the  state  of  New- York 
gave  an  exclusive  right  for  twenty  y%ars,  upon  condition 
that  he  built  and  kept  in  operation  a  boat  of  twenty  tons 
burden,  that  should  go  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 
He  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  experi- 
ment, and  built  a  boat  of  about  thirty  tons  burden,  which 
went  three  miles  an  hour  :  as  this  did  not  fulfil  the  con- 
dition of  his  contract  with  ths  state,  he  relinquished  the 
project  for  the  moment,  resolving,  whenever  his  public 
avocations  would  give  him  leisure,  to  pursue  it.     His  ac- 
tion upon  the  water  was  by  a  horizontal  wheel  placed  in 
a  well  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,   which  communicated 
with  the  water  at  its  centre,  and  when  whirled  rapidly 
round    propelled   the  water  by   the   centrefugal    force, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  stem.     In  this  way  he  hoped 
to  escape  the  incumbrance  of  external  wheels  or  paddles. 
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"I 
and  the  irregularities  that  the  action  of  the  waves  might 

occasion.  Not  being  able  with  the  small  engine  he  used, 
which  was  an  eighteen  inch  cylinder,  with  a  three  feet 
stroke,  to  obtain  as  I  have  said  a  greater  velocity  than 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  fearing  that  the  loss  of  power 
in  this  way  was  greater  than  could  be  comj^sated  by  the 
advantage  he  proposed  from  his  plan,  he  relinquished  it ; 
but,  as  I  am  informed,  still  thinks,  that  when  boats  are 
designed  for  very  rough  water,  that  it  may  be  eligible  to 
adopt  it  in  preference  to  external  wheels. 

Not  long  after,  John  Stevens,  Esq.  of  Hoboken,  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit,  tried  eliptical  paddles,  smoke  jack 
wheels,  and  avariety  of  other  ingenious  contrivances,  some- 
times of  his  own  invention,  and  again,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Kinsley,  late  one  of  our  most  distinguished  mechani- 
cians. None  of  these  having  been  attended  with  the  desired 
effect,  Mr.  Stevens  has,  since  the  introduction  of  Messrs. 
LivingstM  and  Fulton's  boat,  adopted  their  principles, 
and  built  two  boats  that  are  propelled  by  wheels,  to  which 
he  has  added  a  boiler  of  his  invention,  that  promises  to 
be  a  useful  improvement  on  engines  designed  for  boats. 
Whilst  these  unsuccessful  attempts  were  making  in  Ame- 
rica, the  mechanics  of  Europe  were  not  wholly  inatten- 
tive to  the  object.  Lord  Stanhope,  who  deservedly 
ranks  very  high  among  them,  expended  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  building  a  steam  boat,  which,  like  all 
that  preceded  it,  totally  failed.  His  operating  power 
upon  the  water  was  something  in  the  form  of  a  duck's  ^;>ot. 
A  gentHman  in  France,  (whese  name  I  have  forgotten,) 
when  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton  were  budding 
their  experimental  boat  on  the  Seine,  complained  in  the 
French  papers,  that  the  Americans  had  forestalled  his  in- 
vention ;  that  he  had  invented  a  boat  that  would  go  seven 
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miles  an  hour,  and  explained  his  principles.  Mr.  Ful-> 
ton  replied  to  Um,  and  showed  him  that  attempts  had 
been  previously  made  in  America,  and  assuring  him  that 
his  plan  was  quite  different.  Mr.  ■  ^s  would  not 
answer.  He  had  expended  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
failed :  he  oMe  use  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  and  chain 
paddles. 

After  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Fulton  at  Paris,  a  boat  was  built  in  Scotland,  that 
moved  in  some  measure  like  a  small  boat  that  was  ez- 
lubited  for  some  time  at  New-York,  by  Mr.  French. 
The  cylinder  ~  was  laid  horizontally,  and  her  action  upon 
the  water  was  similar  to  his  ;  but  as  her  speed  upon  the 
water  was  little  better  than  two  miles  an  hour,  I  presume 
she  has  gone  into  disuse. 

You  will  not,  sir,  find  this  record  of  the  errors  of  pro- 
jectors uninteresting,  since  they  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  deterring  others  from  wasting  time  and  noaney  upon 
them,  and  of  setting  in  its  true  light  the  enterprise  of 
those  who,  regardless  of  so  many  failures,  had  the  bold- 
ness to  undertake,  and  the  happiness  to  succeed  in  the  en- 
terprise. 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esq.  when  minister  in  France, 
met  with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  they  formed  that  friendship 
and  connexion  with  each  other,  to  which  a  similarity  of 
pursuits  generally  gives  birth.  He  communicated  to 
Mr.  Fulton  the  importance  of  steam  boats,  to  their  com- 
moa  country ;  informed  him  of  what  had  been  attempted 
in  America,  and  of  his  resolution  to  resume  the  pursuit 
on  his  return,  and  advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  It  was  agreed  between  them  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise,  and  immediately  to  make  such  experiments, 
as  would  enable  them  to  determine  how  far,  in  spite  of 
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former  failuses,  the  object  was  attainable :  the  principal 
direction  of  these  experiments  was  left  to  Mr.  Fulton, 
who  united,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  practical,  to  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  mechanics.  After  trying  a  va- 
riety of  experiments  on  a  small  scale,  on  models  of  his 
own  invention,  it  was  understood  that  he  had  developed 
the  true  principles  upon  which  steam  boats  should  be 
built,  and  for  the  want  of  knowing  which,  all  previous 
experiments  had  failed.  But,  as  these  gentlemen  both 
knew  that  many  things  which  were  apparently  perfect 
when  tried  on  a  small  scale,  failed  when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice upon  a  large  one,  they  determined  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  building  an  operating  boat  upon  the  Seine. 
This  was  done  in  the  year  1803  at  their  joint  expense, 
imder  the  (Erection  of  Mr.  Fulton,  and  so  fully  evinced 
the  justice  of  his  principles,  that  it  was  immediately  de- 
termined to  enrich  tkeir  country  by  the  valuable  discove- 
ry as  soon  as  they  should  meet  there,  and  in  the  mean 
time  to  order  an  engine  to  be  made  in  England.  On  the 
arrival  at  New- York  of  Mr.  Fulton,  which  was  not  till 
1806,  they  immediately  engaged  in  building  a  boat  of 
what  was  then  considered,  very  considerable  dimen- 
sions. This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  river  in 
September,  1807  ;  its  progress  through  the  water  was  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  In  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing winter  it  was  enlarged  to  a  boat  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  keel  and  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  beam.  The 
legislature  of  the  state  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the> 
great  utility  of  the  invention,  and  the  interest  the  state 
had  in  its  encouragement,  that  they  made  a  new  contract 
with  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton^  by  which  they  ex- 
tended the  term  of  their  exclusive  right,  five  years  for 
every   additional  boat  they  should  build,   provided  the 
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'^  whole  term  should  not  exceed  thirty  yean ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  have  added  two  boats  to  the  North 
river  boat,  (besides  those  that  have  been  built  by  others 
under  their  license,)  the  Car  of  Neptune,  which  is  a 
beautiful  vessel  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  and 
the  Paragon  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  a  drawing 
of  which  is  sent  you  herewith,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  interior  arrangements. 

It  will  appear,  sir,  from  the  above  history  of  steam 
boats,  that  die  first  developement  of  the  principfes  and 
combinations  upon  which  their  success  was  founded,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Fulton  in  the  year  1803,  and  grew 
out  of  a  variety  of  experiments  made  by  him  and  Mr. 
Livingston,  for  that  purpose,  at  Paris,  about  that  period ; 
and  that  the  first  steam  boat  that  was  ever  m  this  or  any 
other  country  put  into  useful  operation,  (if  we  except  the 
impetStct  trial  of  Fitch),  was  built  upon  those  principles 
by  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  at  New- York,  in  1S07. 
From  these  periods  the  invention  of  the  art  may  be 
dated.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  an  explanation  of 
these  principles ;  they  are  now  so  clearly  developed  in 
his  patents,  and  rendered  so  obvious  by  being  publicly 
reduced  to  practice,  that  any  experienced  mechanic  may, 
by  a  recourse  to  them,  build  a  steam  boat.  What  has 
hitherto  been  a  stumbling  block  to  the  ablest  mechani- 
cians of  the  old  and  new  world  is  now  become  so 
obvious  and  familiar  to  all,  that  they  look  back  with 
astonishmbnt  upon  their  own  failures,  and  lament  the 
time  they  have  been  deprived  of  this  useful  invention. 
Had  it  not  been  for  a  fortunate  occurrence  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  highly  probable  that  another  century 
would  have  elapsed  before  it  had  been  introduced.  Past 
failures  operated  as  a  discouragement  to  new  trials  ;  the 
great  expense  that  attended  experiments  upon  the  only 
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scale  on  which  it  could  succeed,  would  have  deterred  any 
but  men  of  property  from  engaging  in  the  enterprise ; 
and  how  few  of  these  are  there  in  any  country  that  choose 
to  risk  much  in    projects,  and  upon  such  especially,  as 
have  repeatedly  proved  unfortunate  ?    Add  to  this,  that 
without  special  encouragement  from  the  government,"  and 
a  perfect  security  of  their  rights,  in  case  of  the  success 
of  so  expensive  and  hazardous  an  enterprise,  it  could  not 
have  been  expected  that  any  individuals  would  have  em- 
barked their  time,  their  fame,  and  their  fortunes  in  it. 
In  the  present  instance,  happily  for  our  country,  mechan- 
ical talents  and  property,  united  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
projectors  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  enlightened  policy 
of  this  state  afforded  it  a  liberal  patronage.     Under  these 
circumstances,  a  new  art  has  happily,  and  honourably  for 
this  country,  been  brought  into  existence :  speed,  con- 
venience, and  ease  have  been  introduced  into  our  system 
of   travelling,  which  the  world  has   never  before  expe- 
rienced ;  and  the  projectors,  stimulated  by  the  public  pa- 
tronage and  the  pride  of  success,  have  spared  no  expense 
that  can  contribute  to  the  ease  and  safety  of  travellers. 
Their  boats  are  furnished  with  every  accommodation  that 
can  be  found  in  the  best  hotels ;  every  new  boat  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  one  that  preceded,  until  they  have 
obtained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  leaves  us  nothing  to 
wish,  but,  that  the  public,  duly  unpressed  with  the  ad* 
vantage  they  have  received    from  their  labomB,    may 
cheerfully  besiow  on   them   the  honour  and  profit,  to 
which  the  boldness  of  their  enterprise,  and  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  so  justly  entitle 
them. 

A  FRIEND  TO  SCIENCE. 
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r*i:NLIiAL   U2:SCRIPTI0N'    OT  THE  PARAGON  STEAM    SHIP. 

rSee  the  ameied  CBgrariDg. ) 

P^xtrcme  length  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  breadth 
twenty-eight  feet,  exclusive  of  the  out  building  for  the 
wheels,  necessaries,  stairs,  and  wood  stores,  which   all 
project  beyond  this  breadth  many  feet,  making  her  ex- 
treme width  about  thirty-nine  feet.     In  the  rear  of  the 
works  you  descend  by  a  mahogany  stair-case  to  a  large 
platform  ;  on  the  one  hand  is  the  captain's  state  room,  on 
the  other  a  water  closet,  opening  into  the  ladies*  cabin. 
In  front  of  the  staircase  is  the  ladies'  cabin,  which  contains 
sixteen  births  and  eight  sofas,  furnished  with  beds,  when 
required ;  opposite  to  this  is  the  ladies'  dining  loom,  which 
is  about  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty-six  wide  ;  it  contains 
twenty  births    and  ten   sofas ;  adjoining  to  this  on  the 
right  hand,  is  a  pantry  through  which  you  pass  into  a 
kitchen,  provided  with  two  ovens,  a  grate  for  roasting, 
several  boilers  and  steam  boilers,  in  which  dinner  can 
conveniently  be  dressed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons ;  connected  with  this  is  a  dining  room  for  the  sailors 
and  servants  ;  these  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  works  :  on 
the  opposite  is  a  steward's  room  and  pantry,  with  four 
births  for  the  steward  and  servants.     Next  to  this  is  a 
gallery  with  several  births  and  binns  for  seamen  and  ser- 
vants' clothing,  none  being  allowed  trunks ;  here  also  is  a 
handsome  apartment  for  the  engineer,  with  two  births 
for  himself  and  the  pilot.       In  front  of  the  works  you 
descend  by  another  mahogany  stair-case  into  the  great 
cabin;  this  is  forty  feet  long  and  about  twenty-five  wide, 
and  has   twenty-eight  births  and  twelve  sofas,    accom- 
modated with  beds  :  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  is  a 
lari^c  pantry  which  communicates  with  the  kitchen  by  the 
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servants'  room  and  with  the  cabin :  on  the  left  hand  is  a 
large  bar  room.  In  front  of  this  cabin  is  a  forecastle, 
with  births  for  the  use  of  the  seamen.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  beds  for  passengers  is  one  hundred  and  four,  be- 
sides dhose  for  the  accommodatton  of  the  captain,  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  servants.  The  births  are  so  wide  as 
conveniently  to  admit  of  two  persons,  when  the  boat  is 
crowded,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  parties.  The  cabins, 
besides  side  windows,  are  lighted  by  large  sky  lights  so  as 
to  be  perfecdy  airy,  and  are  elegantly  furnished  with  car- 
pets, looking  glasses,  &c.  The  meals  are  served  in  china* 
Eveiy  upper  birth,  except  a  few  near  the  wheels,  has  a 
large  window,  and  each  has  a  shelf  for  the  reception  of 
the  hat  and  clothes  of  the  person  Uiat  takes  it.  The  cur- 
tains, which  are  of  fringed  muslin  with  silk  drapery,  are 
so  contrived  that  the  cornice  to  which  they  are  fixed 
draws  out,  and  thus  forms  a  litde  closet  in  which  a  per- 
son may  dress  without  being  seen  from  the  cabin. 
On  the  out  work  that  defends  the  wheels,  and  which  pro- 
jects both  before  and  behind  them,  are  staircased  to  de- 
scend into  a  boat ;  wells  for  fish,  and  necessaries ;  binns 
for  fewel,  which  is  never  sufficed  to  encumber  the  decks 
that  are  left  free  for  passengers  to  walk,  under  a>vnings 
that  cover  almost  the  whole  vessel.  The  average  time  of 
a  passage  to  Albany,  (a  distance  of  160  miles)  is  thirty 
hours  ;  but  it  is  proposed  so  to  enlarge  the  engines  of  the 
Paragon  and  Car  of  Neptune,  which  are  strongly  built 
for  the  pu^se,  as  to  perform  it  the  next  summer  in 
twenty-seven  hours.  A  singular  advantage  of  this  vessel 
is,  that  being  built  principally  of  red  cedar  and  pine,  and 
very  strongly  timbered,  and  carrying  no  ballast,  were  she 
to  fill  with  water,  the  passengers  would  incur  no  danger, 
the  timber  being  more  than  sufficient  to  float  all  her  weight. 
Vol:  II.  L  1 
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Her  length  and  widdi,  mth  the  small  proportioii  of  sail 
she  carries,  renders  it  imposriUe  she  can  overset  \  so  diat 
to  ease,'  elegance,  and  speed,  this  vessel  unites  the  most 
perfect  safety* 


T. 

A  new  Classificatioit  of  Diseases,  proposed  hy 
David  Hosack,  M.  D.  Profeoaor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic  and  CUmcal  Mediane^  in  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Netv^TorL 

CLASS.  L-*FEBBES. 

Qbo.  1.— mTEBMrrTENTES. 

1.  Qnotidiana.  3.  Qnartana. 

ZTertbma. 

OiD.  II.-REMITTENTES. 

4.  Remittens  Bilicwa. 

0«D.  IlI.-C!ONTIPrUiE. 

5,  Amocha.  8.  Pestis  Orientali?. 

9.  Pestis  Occideotalis. 


5.  Amocha. 

6.  xyphui  vel  Srnochuf . 

7.  Dyienteria  fTpidemica. 


CLASS,  n.— PHLEGMASIA. 

10.  Phlogo«if.  25.  Pentonitis. 

11.  Plirenitb.  26.  Gastritis. 

12.  Ophthalmia.  27.  Enteritis. 

13.  Otitis.  28.  Hepatitis. 

14.  Odontitis.  29.  Splenitis. 
\5.  Catarrbus.  30.  Nephritis. 

16.  Cynanche  Tonsillaris.  31.  Cystitis. 

17.  Cynanche  M aliena.  32.  Urethritis. 

18.  Cynanche  Trachealis.  33.  Hysteritis. 

10.  Cvnanche  Pharjrngea.  34.  Phlegmasia  dolenf. 

20.  Mastodyuia.  35.  Rheumatismus. 

21.  Pertussis.  36.  Podagra. 

22.  pRPtimonia.  37.  Arthropuosis. 

23.  Phthisis  Pulmonalif .  38.  Hydarthru?. 

24.  Carditis.  39.  Periostiti?. 
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CLASS.  in.-^iJTANEI.* 


40.  Strophulus, 

41.  Lichen. 


43.  Lepra. 

44.  Paoriarif . 


47.  Rubeola. 

48.  Scarlatina. 
49^  Urticaria. 


^.  Erysipelas. 
54.  Pemphigus. 


56.  Impetigo. 

57.  Ecthjrma. 

58.  ^Jjariola. 


61.  Herpes. 

62.  Varicella. 

63.  Vaccinia. 


67.  Fhyma. 

68.  Verruca. 

69.  Molluscum^ 

70.  VitiUgo. 


75.  Ephelis. 
78.  Nsevus, 


Qbd.  I.— PAPULiE. 

42.  Prurigo. 

Ord.  I!.— SQUAMJE. 

45.  Rtyriasis. 

46.  IctiijrosiB. 

Obd.  in.— exanthemata. 

^  50.  Roseola. 

51.  Purpura. 

52.  Erythema. 

Ow).  IV.— BULL^ 

bb.  Pompfaolyx. 

OiD.  v.— PUSTULffi. 

59.  Scabies. 

60.  Porrigo 

Ow>,  VL— VI^SICUUE. 

64.  Miliaria. 

65.  Eczema. 

66.  A^ths. 

Ow).  VII.— TUBERCULA. 

71.  Acne. 

72.  Lupus. 

73.  Elephan^adl. 

74.  Framboesia. 

Obd.  VIII.— MACULiE. 

77.  SpiluB. 


CLASS.  IV.— PROFLUVLi. 


78.  Epistaxis. 

79.  Hfemoptyds. 

80.  Haematemens. 

81.  Hepatirrhoea. 


Obd.  I.— HJEMORBHAOLE. 

82.  Hfematuria. 

83.  Hsemorrhois. 
84*  Meoorrhagia# 


# 
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85.  Ephidroai^. 

86.  Epiphora. 

87.  Otirrhcea. 

88.  Ptyulionus. 

89.  Galactirrhcea. 

90.  Cholera. 


Om^  U4-A2OCEII06E8* 

91.  Diarrhcea. 
42.  Dyseateria. 

93.  Diabetes. 

94.  Enureas. 

95.  Leucorrhcea. 

96.  Oonorrbcea. 


CLASS.  Y.'-SUPPRESSIONES. 


97.  Icterus. 

98.  Obstipatio. 

99.  Ischuria. 

100.  Dysuria. 

101.  Dyapermatismus. 


102.  itmeBcrrhcBa. 

103.  Dysmenonlicea. 

104.  Suppressio  menniui. 

105.  S^slochia. 

106.  Agalactia. 


CLASS,  n.— NEUBOSES. 


107.  Apoplexia. 
106.  Paralysis. 

109.  Amaurosis. 

110.  Dysopia. 

111.  Pseudoblepsifl. 

112.  Strabismus. 

113.  Dysecoea. 

114.  Paracusis. 


Qso.  I.— PARALYSES. 

115.  Anoflmia. 

116.  Agheustia. 

117.  Aphonia. 

118.  Paraphonia. 

119.  Psellismus. 
J20.  S9«pfaBdia. 
121.  Anesthesia. 


Ord.  n.-ADYNAMI^. 


122.  Asphjrxia. 

123.  ^mcope. 

124.  Iryspepsia. 

125.  Plyrosis.  , 


120.  Bulimia.^ 
»127.  Satyriasis. 
il28.  Nymphomania. 
<129.  Anaphrodisia. 


Ord.  in.-SPASMI. 


a.  InfunctionUms  Jnirnalibw. 

130.  Tetanus. 

131.  Trismus. 

132.  Dolor  faciei. 

133.  Tremor. 

134.  Convulsio. 

135.  Chorea. 

136.  Epilepsia. 


b.  Infunctionibus  Vilalibus. 

137.  Palpitatio. 

138.  Aneina  Pectoris. 

139.  Asmma. 

c.  Infunetumibm  Naiufdlibu*» 
1140.  -Golien. 

141.  Nephralgia. 

142.  Hyvtera^a. 
143.By8teria. 
144.  Hydrophobia. 


145.  Amentia. 

146.  Melancholia. 
147r.Hyp6efaoBdriam. 


Ord.  fV.w VESANI.a:. 

148.  Mania. 

149.  Oneirodynia. 
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CLASS.  Vn.— CACHEX^JE. 

Obd.  L-INTUMESCENTIiE. 


a.  Ad^postb* 
\50,  Polysarcia. 

b.  FlabtMm, 

151.  Pneumatosis. 

152.  IVrnpanltes. 

153.  Pn780inetra. 

154.  Anasarca. 

155.  Hydroceplialas. 

156.  Hydrorachitis. 


165.  Atrophia. 

166.  Rachitis. 
167.Mollitie8  08BiiUi. 

168.  JUtfaiatis. 

169.  Scrophula. 


157.  Hydrothorax. 

158.  Hydrops  Pericardii. 

159.  Ascites. 

160.  Hydrops  Ovarii. 

161.  Hydrometra. 

162.  Hydrocele. 

168.  Hydrops  Articuli. 

164.  Physconia. 


Ow).  U.-VITIA. 


170.  SyphiHs. 

171.  SiU)ens. 

172.  Scorbutus. 

173.  Petechise  due  febref. 

174.  Plica  Polonica. 


CLAiSS.  Tin^IiOCALES. 


175.-€}ftHgo. 


176*  AncoriflUMi. 

177.  Varix. 

I7B.  JBcchymonia. 

179.  Schirrus. 

180.  Carcinoma. 

181.  Bronohocele. 


188.  Hernia. 

189.  Prolapsuf. 


19l,Voklll. 


Cm.  I.— inrS£STH£SL£. 


Obo.  n.— TUMORES. 


182.  Sarcoma. 

188.  Fungus  Hsemasodei^ 

184.  Pol3rpua. 

185.  I^pia. 

186.  Ganglion. 

187.  fixoiitoeif. 


<obd.  iii««->ixrropuE. 

190.  liBVotio. 

Om>.  IV.— DIALYSES. 
180.  Ulci». 


Ou>.  V.^DEFOIUMEITATES. 


(aro) 
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REVIEW. 


Art.  I.  An  Appekdix  to  Thomafa  Practice  of  Physicp 
by  Edward  Miller,  M.  D.  Profe89or  of  the  Prac^ 
tice  of  Physic  in  the  University  if  New-Tork*  New- 
York.    CoUins  and  Perkins.    8vo.  pp.  69T.    1811. 

CGontiiroed  flrom  ptfe  Itti) 

We  hasten  to  ccmdude  our  Review  of  this  eactraordi'- 
nary  Appendix. 

We  hare  exanuned  and  disposed  of  Dr.  Miller's  ten 
cogent  reasons  why  the  yellow  fever  b  not  and  cannot  be 
a  contagious  disease:  but  our  task  is  not  yet  fimshed  ; 
fer,  to  these  ten  reasons  the  doctCM*  has  annexed  various 
ad^tional  reasons,  under  separate  heads,  which  must  be 
examined  and  cBsposed  of  also.  In  our  last  we  have  al- 
ready made  some  progress,  in  considering  these,  and  an 
observance  of  order  brings  us  now  to  his  question,  ^^  Can 
the  yelhw  fever  be  imported  and  exported  ?'*  The  nega- 
tive, he  sajrs,  may  be  indubitably  maintained  for  several 
reasons. 

1.  **  The  fum^cmaajriouanett  of  the  dumucp  if  admitted,  muwt  enttre^ 
dstfroy  the  beluf  if  i$9  imroduction  /rem  abread,**  &c. 

True.  Nobody  doubts  that.  But  as,  instead  of  being 
admitted^  it  happens  to  be  the  identical  question  in  issue^ 
it  would  strike  us  \maccountably  strange  to  find  an  ad- 
mission taken  for  granted,  had  we  not  so  often  before  met 
vrith  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Miller  :  it  is  the 
doctor's  great  reliance  throughout  this  controversy; 
and  entitles  that  gentleman  at  least  to  the  character  of 
a  bold  sophist. 
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%  "  if  the  dUeged  importation  xoere  poatible,  in  any  eate>  it  might 
fiappen  at  any  teaaon  of  the  year.  In  the  active  tea-port^f  the  United 
.States,  shipping  from  the  West-Indies  are  very  frequently  arriving  at  all 
4easons  s  and  it  is  known  that  the  yellow  fever  may  be  found  in  those 
islands  at  any  period  of  the  year," 

In  this  second  reason,  the  doctor  is,  we  fear,  equally 
unfortunate  as  in  his  first.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back 
six  pages,  he  will  find  the  doctor  answering  himself ;  for 
he  there  says  that,  "  the  extinction  of  the  disease  by  cold 
weather  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  its 
propagation  by  contagion.^**  If  so,  if  the  winter  extin- 
guishes the  disease,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  expect  us  to 
prove  that  it  propagates  it  also,  or  to  give  up  the  doctrine 
of  importation.  But,  notwithstanding  the  doctor's  assur- 
ance, we  think  it  still  remains  for  him  to  explain,  how  the 
extinction  of  the  disease  by  the  cold  of  winter  proves  it 
cannot  be  imported  during  the  heat  of  summer.  His 
argument  is  this  ;  its  importation  is  not  possible  in  sum- 
mer, (when  the  requisite  degree  of  atmospheric  heat  pre- 
vails) because  it  never  happens  in  winter,  (when  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  atmospheric  heat  is  absent.) 

8.  **  If  the  yeUoro  fever  could  be  introduced  from  abroad^  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  to  explain  its  non-appearance  in  the  United  States  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  -when  no  means  -aere  used  to  secure  its  exclusion.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  preceding  1795,  no  in^rtatoin  of  the  disease  into  the 
dty  of  J^evfTork  toas  suspected,** 

,  ■■  ■     -  ■■       ■  -  -    """  r.l    I  I   J_ LLW-— ■-U-»JL-— ^^JM_M.^_^— 

*  After  ail  the  stress  laid  by  Dr.  Miller  on  this  argument,  arising 
from  "  the  extinction  of  the  disease  by  cold  -weather,**  is  it  nqlLa  little 
singular,  to  find  this  gentleman  furnishing  us  with  a  case  in  the  Me- 
scal Repository,  vol.  9.  p.  395,  as  communicated  by  Dr.  Y.  Seaman 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  doctrine  ?  This  case  happened  in 
January  1806,  when  ^*  the  earth  was  locked  up  by  frost  and  covered 
with  snow."  We  mean  not,  however,  to  claim  any  advantage  from 
this  case,  for,  from  Dr.  Seaman's  own  description,  it  is  very  clear  it 
was  a  cuej  not  of  yellow  f«ver,  b|^t  of  ordinary  typhus. 
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What  ?  Is  it  indeed  bo,  diat  for  more  than  fifty  yesn 
together,  New-Tork  has  been  entirely  free  firom  jdkm 
fever,  and  yet  its  ur  be  a  *^  locals  stationary ^*  and  ^^  m* 
exhaustible  poison  ?"  that  it  be  subject  to  constaat  **  ex* 
halations  from  masses  ofjilth  and  corruption^  overspread" 
ing  a  large  area  of  ground^  forming  a  vast  hot^bed  of 
putrefaction^  incessantly  teeming  with  miasmata^  and 
thereby  J  in  despite  of  currents  (fair^  loa£ng  with  the  seeds 
of  disease  every  successive  portion  of  the  atmosphere  that 
sweeps  or  stagnates  over  the  pestilential  suffaee^  [engen- 
dering yellow  fever  ?]  Has  this  always  been  the  case 
with  the  inhabitants  of  this  ill-fiued  city,  and  yet  have 
they,  for  more  than  fifty  years  togedier,  never  once  been 
visited  by  yellow  fever  i  Have  they,  then,  for  such  a 
long  period  respired  *^  currents  of  air  loaded  with  die 
seeds  of  disease,"  and  yet  remained  exempt  from  it }  Has 
^^  every  successive  portion  of  atmosphere"  they  breathed^ 
been  thus  contaminated,  and  yet  have  they  not  been  aware 
of  it  for  fifty  years  together  I  Has  ^^  a  vast  hot-bed  of 
putrefaction,  incessandy  teeming  with  miasmata,"  been 
the  soil  they  have,  all  this  time,  inhabited  ?  Has  a  ^^  pes- 
tilential surface"  formed  the  ground  under  dieir  feet  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  i  Has  a  ^^  local,  stationary, 
and  inexhaustible  poison"  constituted  tiie  climate  in  which 
diey  have  lived,  moved,  and  had  tiieir  being,  and  yet 
have  generation  passed  away  after  generation,  without  diis 
**  terrible  scourge  of  yellow  fever"  being  ever  known  and 
felt  by  ittiy  mortal  man  among  them,  until  up  rose  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Miller  to  inform  them  of  their  direful  misfortune, 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  ^^  live  in  the  latitude 
OF  PESTILENCE  V^'^   But  before  Dr.  Miller  can  make  his 


*  Vide  Or.  Biiller's  fint  edition  of  the  essay  under  consideration 
a«  originally  published  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Gov.  Lewis,  in  1805. 
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deduction  that  the  yellow  fever's  not  being  imported  from 
the  West- Indies  during  the  period  of  fifty  years,  is  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  importable  from  thence,  v|  it  not,  in 
fair  argument,  incumbent  on  him  first  to  show,  that  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  its  great  occasional  mortality,  it  was 
not  the  conunon  fever  of  the  climate,  but  the  pestilential 
yellow  fever,  that  proved  so  fatal  in  the  West-Indies  ?   He 
mentions,  indeed,  teveral  mstances  of  great  mortality 
among  die  EngUsh  troops  there,  and  he  says  that  thousands 
of  sick  were  landed  in  New-York ;  but  let  him  produce  any 
ooe  medical  writer  of  the  day  who  denominates  that  sick- 
ness the  yellow  fever,  or  whose  description  of  its  pathogno-* 
monic  symptoms  shows  it  to  have  been  such*     If  not  tho 
yellow  fever,  he  li  certainly  entitled  to  no  such  inference 
as  he  has  drawn*     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  he  sajra, 
our  climate,  itself,  is  ^  the  kttUude  of  peetiknce  ;"  if  thia 
ruinous  charge  which  he  has  brought  against  our  city,  be  well 
founded,  and  there  be  any  truA  in  the  axiom  that  like 
causes  produce  like  effects,  let  him  account  to  us,  if  he 
can,  by  what  magic  or  miracle  it  was,  that  the  course  of 
nature  was  arrested  in  its  operations  for  more  than  fifty 
years  ;  during  part  of  which  period,  namely,  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  the  city  of  New- York  was  not  cmce  swept  or 
in  any  way  cleaned  for  seven  years ;  the  streets  being  the 
receptacles  of  carrion,  spoilt  vegetables,  and  thereby  ren^ 
deredone  mass  of  filth  ?  Or  will  Dr.  Miller,  in  order  toes- 
cape  from  one  difficulty,  plunge  headlong  into  another,  and 
say  the  mortal  diseases  of  the  West-Indies  above  spoken  of 
must  have  been  yellow  fever,  because  all  febrile  jlflscases^ 
whether  bilious  or  remittent,  by  a  happy  ^^  arroruTissement 
in  the  doctrine  of  fevers,"  are  the  same  ?     "  The  pesti- 
lential fevers  of  our  cities  differ  only  in  grade  from  the 
bilious  and  remittent  fevers  of  the  country."     This  is. 
Vol.  II.  ic  m 
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indeed,  all  that  is  left  to  be  said ;  but  diis  opeus  the  way 

for  a  question  of  some  importance  to  the  doctor  and  his 

party,  and^his  answer  must  be  a  decisive  one.     We  ask 

you  then,  sir,  whether,  when  you  allow  that  the  yellow 

fever  did  not  appear  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  United  States 

for  more  than  fifty  years,  you  mean  to  be  understood  as 

saying,  that  during  this  length  of  time  neither  remittent  nor 

intermittent  fever  made  tiieir  appeaxJIbce  ?    An  answer  in 

the  affirmative  woidd  discover  an  ignorance  of  facts  not 

to  be  suspected,  and  therefore  we  shall  suppose   you  to 

answer,  without  hesitation,  in  the  negative.     If  so,  we 

only  desire  you  to  remember,  that,  in  the  very  essay  under 

consideration,  you  have  assigned  as  erne  reason  Jo  prove 

tiie  yellow  fever  is  not  contagiousythat  ^^  it  has  no  specific 

character^  no  definite  course  or  duration^  and  no  appro- 

priatCy  essential^  or  pathognomonic  symptom  J^    How  then, 

we  ask,  can  you,  or  any  other  man  who  thinks  as  you  do, 

know  the  disease  wlien  you  see  it  i 

4.  "  ^0  importation  of  this  disease,  so  as  to  become  epidemic,  toas  ever 
known  in  arufpart  of  Greai-JBritain,  Ireland,  or  France*' 

This  is  admitted  ;  and  what  then  ?  The  Doctor  him- 
.3elf  shall  solve  the  difficulty.  Let  us  once  more  turn 
back  half  a  dozen  pages  and  see  what  he  says  there. 
"  Yellow  fever  does  not  prevail  in  countries  where  the 
heat  is  not  sufficient  to  exhale  the  miasmata  of  foul 
grounds  and  other  corrupting  matters  in  the  requisite 
quantity  fand  virulence.  We  hear  nothing  of  this  dis- 
ease in  ^reat-Britain,  Ireland,  or  France."  "  For  want 
of  the  atniospheric  heat  and  other  circumstances  requisite 
in  the  generation  of  yellow  fever,  they  are  happily  exempt 
from  its  epidemic  prevalence."     All  very  well  ;  but  how 
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tliis  proves  that  the  yellow  fever  cannot  be  brought  from 
the  West- Indies  into  the  United  Sutes«  where  thcrv  is  no 
^  want  of  atmospheric  heat,'  we  ar^  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  This  argumtet  seems  to  be  a-kin  to  that 
which  infers  that  the  yellow  fever  cannot  be  brought 
hither  in  the  heat  of  summer  because  it  cannot  exist  in 
the  cold  of  winter,  and  that,  because  it  cannot  exist  in 
the  cold  of  wintiT,  therefore  it  cannot  be  brought  hither 
during  the  heat  of  summer :  thus  affording  a  pregnant 
example  of  what  logicians  call  reascming  in  a  circle. 

5.  ''  The  appearance  of  the  yeUaw  fever  in  the  inierier  part*  of  tht 
coufitnf,  maccetnble  to  foireign  comtagioUt  confmu  the  opinion  of  it*  do- 
mtotif  9rigin^  lohile  it  entirety  iwoaUdBieo  thai  of  it*  importation!^ 

Certainly  :  The  appearance  of  the  yellow  fe\*er  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  would  completely  invalidate  the 
opinion  of  importation.  Once  produce  a  case,  a  single 
case  of  yellow  fever,  in  any  interior  part  of  the  country-, 
inaccessible  to  importation,  and  unvisited  by  newly  arrived 
passengers  or  sailors,  and  it  shall  be  granted  that  there  is 
an  end  to  the  question.  We  fearlessly  venture,  however, 
to  assert,  that  no  such  case  ever  yet  existed  ;  certainly  no 
such  ease  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  or  hexades  of  the 
Medical  Repository  ;  and  if  not,  we  think  we  may,  with- 
out apprehensions  of  contradiction,  deny  their  existence  ; 
for  it  is  utterly  incredible,  that  such  a  case  could  exist, 
and  yet  elude  the  never  ceasing  and  unlimited  researches 
of  the  zealous  partisans  who  conduct  that  learned  work. 

We  take  it  to  form  a  correct  test  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  nature  of  a  disease,  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  em- 
ployed ;  similar  remedies  generally  indicating  similar  dis- 
eases,  and  vice  versa.  The  editors  of  the  Repository,  in 
proof  of  their  assertion  that  the  epidemic  fevers  of  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country  are  no  other  than  our  yellow  fevers 
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of  the  city,  have  produced  several  letters  from  medical 
f^ntlemen  and  others,  which  they  have  published,  and 
on  which  diey  entirely  rely. .  Many  of  the^e  letters,  we 
admit,  hesitate  not  to  declare  the  same  opinion,  but  on 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  while  they  pronounce 
one  doctrine  they  prove  another;  They  certainly  confess 
that  the  remedies  they  have  employed  with  success 
were  ^  emetics^  followed  by  the  barJk  and  tonics.^*  Now, 
every  physician  conversant  with  yellow  fever,  knows  that 
this  treatment  of  that  disease  would  prove  certain  and 
immediate  death.  We  fmd  it  also  stated  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Hosack,  as  found  in  **  Barton's  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,"  that  ^  the  general  duration  of  the  lake 
fevers  may  be  said  to  be  about  nine  days,"  and  that 
^*  when  the  disease  proves  fatal,  it  is,  in  general,  on  or 
about  the  twentieth  day."  Is  it  still  seriously  contended 
that  this  is  the  yellow  fever  of  cities  ? 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following  passage  taken 
from  the  fourth  volume  of  their  work  ? 

'<  The  plague  of  Asiit  like  the  yellow  fever  or  pestilence  of  our 
own  country,  is  a  disease  which  delights  in  the  derastation  of  popu- 
lous cities.  Perhaps  neither  o/thete  talandtiea  has  ever  been  known 
to  originate,  tu  an  epidemic,  in  villaget  or  country  situations,''*  Vol.  4, 
p.  403. 

This  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Caldwell  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  their  most  zealous  and  certainly  most  able  partisans. 

6.  "  Ji  companion  of  the  tummer  of  the  year  1804,  -with  the  correo- 
ponding^  oeaton  in  1805,  the  period  of  the  loot  epidemic  at  ^Ino'Torh, 
-mill  go  far  to  thov  the  dependence  of  the  yellow  fever  on  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  couroe  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  importation. 
The  iummer  of  1804  toot  mild  and  cool  to  a  remarkable  degree,  on  all 
the  Atlantic  coaot  of  the  United  State;  lying  to  the  northward  of  the 
CaroHnaoV  '*  AU  the  Atlantic  dtiee  north  of  the  CaroUnas,  without  ex- 
ception^ entirely  escaped  the  epidewUc  that  seaeon.** 
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We   observe  that  the  writer,  in  the  latter  ficntence, 
makes  use  of  the  word  cttteu^  "  all  the  Atlaotic  cities  ;" 
but,  as  in  the  fore  part  of  the  quotation,  he  sets  out  with 
a  general  proposition,  embracing  *'  all  the  Atlantic  coast^^ 
when  he  afterwards  says   "  all  the  Atlantic   cifi^*  north 
of  the  Carolinas,"  we  are  authorized  to  understand  the 
w6rds  as  no  niore  than  a  repetition  of  the  former  assertion 
a  little  varied,  but  equally  extensive  in  meaning.     To 
suppose  anything  else,  would  be  to  suppose  a  miserable 
quibble,  and  would  make  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
incongruous  with  the  former.     We  understand  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, then,  as  saying,  that  in  the  summer  of  1804,  ^^  all 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas,  without  exception,  escaped  the  disease."     This 
escape  he  accounts  for,  by  telling  us,  that  it  was    owing 
to  the  remarkably  mild  and  cool  summer  of  that  year  ; 
and  this  single  circumstance,  he  says,  goes  far  ^^  to  show 
the  dependence  of  the  yellow  fever  on  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  of  course^  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of 
importation.^^     How  far  the  facts,  when  investigated  and 
established,  will  go  to  show  "  the  dependence  of  the  yel- 
low fever  on  the  atmosphere,"  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  very 
clear ;  but  that  they  go  far,  very  far  indeed,  to  show,  how 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  correctness  of  Dr- 
MiUer's  statements,  or  the  legitimacy  of  his  conclusions, 
shall  presently  be  made  to  appear. 

When  the  impartial  reader  comes  to  peruse  the  follow- 
ing very  particular  account  of  the  epidemic  which  raged 
at  the  Wallabout,  in  the  summer  of  the  very  year  1804  ; 
a  summer  which  we  see  so  highly  commended  for  its 
remarkable  coolness  and  mildness,  and  during  which, 
therefore,  it  is  asserted,  no  yellow  fever  appeared  on 
"  all  the  Atlantic  coast  northward  of  the  Carolinas  ;'' 
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when,  we  repeat,  he  comes  to  read  the  account  which  fol- 
lows, what  will  be  his  surprise,  his  astomshment  ?  As 
this  is  one  of  the  most  leading  cases  ever  known,  and 
one  of  the  most  satisfoctory  that  can  be  imagined,  to  prove 
the  importation  and  contagiousness  of  the  yellow  fever,  we 
^hall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  particulars  and  the 
evidence  at  full  length,  as  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the 
New- York  Evening  Post  at  that  time.  We  begin  with 
the  ensuing  article,  taken  from  that  paper  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  1804.      • 

*'^  Epidemic  at  the  Wallab<mt.' 
^^  Being  of  the  number  of  those  who  view  the  question^ 
whether  the  yellow  fever  is  impprted  into  the  United 
States,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  occupy 
the  attention  of  this  community,  deeply  involving  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  its  members,  it  would  be  affectation 
to  apologize  for  devodng  a  few  columns  to  its  investiga- 
tion. It  will  be  allowed,  that  if  a  single  instance  can  be 
produced  and  authenticated,  in  which  the  disease  has  been 
introduced  from  abroad  by  means  of  vessels,  it  will  be 
decisive  of  the  question :  that  instance  I  now  offer  to 
produce  and  authenticate. 

"  In  June  last  several  persons  living  at  the  Wallabout 
were  attacked  with  the  yellow  fever  ;  from  these  it  was 
communicated  to  others,  in  all  seventeen,  of  whom  eight 
died  ;  after  which  it  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  remo- 
val of  the  inhabitants.  For  the  information  of  the  distant 
reader  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Wallabout  is  a 
little  hamlet  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  East  river, 
which  divides  the  city  of  New- York  from  Long-Island, 
and  consists  of  eight  dwelling  houses  and  two  or  three 
out-houses,  the  distance  between  the  two  extren^e  houses 
being  about  one  third  of  a  mile.  The  situation,  soil,  and 
circumstances^  of  the  place  will  more  particularly  appear 
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from  the  affidavits  that  are  to  foMhiff  aocompanied  by  the 
letter  of  J(^  Jackson,  Esq.  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil.  The  following  is  a  correct  statement,  obtained  from 
the  inlu^bitants  at  the  Wallsdbout,  of  Uie  manner  in  which 
the  disease  showed  itself,  and  the  order  of  the  cases. 

Isaac  MT.  Brown,  Edward  Livingston,  Samuel  White, 
James  Castles,  and, Mrs.  Litde,  (since  dead,)  on  the  20th 
of  Jmie  :  Mrs.  Little  died  on  the  24th  or  25th,  the  rest 
recovered. 

Philip  Drmg  sickened  the  ^Ist,  died  tj|p  23d. 
Mrs.  Sherlock  sickened  the  22d,  died  the  28th. 
Jane  Johnson  sickened  the  23d,  died  the  2rth. 
Mrs.  Dring  sickened  the  30th,  recovered. 
Sally  Wakeman  sickened  the  29th  or  30th,  died  July  3d. 
William  Arbutton  sickened  the  28tlh,  died  at  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital  July  3d. 

Benjamin  Rhodes  sickened  the  29th,  recovered. 
George  Little,  Mrs.  Gentridge,  (who  laid  out  Mrs. 
Little)  and  Patty  Helme,  sickened  the  30th,  all  recovered. 
— — —  Helme  sickened  July  1st,  recovered. 
Patrick  Proffer  was  a  labourer  who  took  the  fever  at 
the  WaUabout,  day  unknown,  came  over  to  New-York^ 
and  after  laying  sick  some  days,  recovered  ;  after  which 
his  case  was  made  known  in  the  Medical  Repository. 

After  five  days  from  die  removal  of  die  brig  La  Ruse, 
no  new  case  of  fever  appeared. 

The  above  will  furnish  a  sufficient  description  of  the 
patients  for  the  present.  The  letter  and  affidavits  will 
supply  all  the  reader  can  want  to  know  further. 

^^  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  o£  June,  I  niiet  Dr.  Hpsack 
in  Wall-street,  who  informed  me  that  the  yellow  fever 
had  unquestionably  appeared,  at  the  Wallabout,  and  that 
he  had  that  day  seen  a  man  in  this  city,  at  No.  40  Pearl* 
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street,  labouring  under  cl^rly  marked  t ymptOAs  of  the  dift* 
ease,  but  which  the  Resident  Physiciao  (Dr.  Miller)  had 
pronounced  to  be  only  an  ordinary  cold  ;  diat  this  man^  al- 
though his  habitation  was  here,  was  a  labourer  at  the  Wal* 
labout,  and  had  slept  in  the  very  house  out  of  which  a  wo- 
man had  been  buried,  having  died  of  the  fevei^  4^iring  m^ 
to  make  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation,  which  I  did. 
The  nezt  morning  I  saw  Dr.  Hamersley,  Dr.  Stringbam, 
and  Dr.  Gamage,  who  informed  me  they  were  going 
over  to  the  Wal|pibout  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examimng 
into  the  facts,  and  making  a  statement  of  them* 

^^  A  statement  of  facts  was  accordingly  made  by  them 
from  minutes  taken  on  the  spot ;  which  they  immediately 
sent  to  his  honour  the  Mayor.    The  statement  of  these 
gentlemen  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat,  because  one  more 
in   detail  is  now  to  be    presented;  it  was  substanUally 
correct ;  in  one  or  two  particulars  incorrect^  but  on  the 
%vhole  as  near  the  truth  as  could  be  expected  for  the  short 
time  they  were  at  the   place  collecting  it;  and  in  my 
opinion  the  public  are  highly  indebted  to  them  for  the  duty 
they  voluntarily  undertook,  and  which,  had  it  only  been 
persisted  in,  with  spirit  and  firmness,  to  the  end,  would 
have  given  them  very  extensive  claims  on  our  gratitude. 
For,  had  they  not  have  gone  to  the  Wallabout  at  the  time 
they  did,  I  very  much  suspect  we  should  not  have  been 
more  fortunate  in  coming  at  the  truth  in  this,  than  in  for^ 
mer  instances. 

"  As  was  foreseen,  the  Health  Officer  appeared  in  the 
very  next  Citizen  in  a  full  length  vindication  of  his  offi- 
cial conduct,  and  controverting  the  statement  of  the  three 
physicians  throughout.  This  vindication  was  puUished 
in  this  paper  of  July,  but  as  it  is  now  to  be  subjected  to 
an  examination,    it  may  be  convenient   to  tring  it  to 
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the  readers  recollection ,  by  a  short  summary  of  its  con- 
tents. 

"  After  complaining  of  ♦  the  misrepresentations  of 
facts,  distortion  of  trudis,  and  malignant  reflections,' 
which  had  been  made  on  the  occasion  ;  and  after  a  perti- 
nent and  proper  approbation  of  the  quarantine  laws,  Dn 
Rodgers  proceeds  to  state  the  situations  of  three  vessels 
which  lay  at  the  Wallabout ;  to  wit,  the  schooner  Union, 
schooner  Greyhound,  and  the  brig  La  Ruse,  With  the 
first  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  therefore  dismiss  her  at 
once. 

"  The  Greyhound,  he  say^,  was  from  Cape-Francois, 
*  her  cargo,  coffee,  in  a  very  sound  condition,'  '  she  wag 
also  cleansed,  her  bilge-water  completely  pumped  out,  an4 
the  water  from  the  pump  completely  clear  and  firee  frora^ 
smell.' 

'  The  brig  La  Ruse  arrived  June  4th,    from  Guada- 
loupe,  in  stone  ballast,  and  light.     Her  crew  consisted  of 
six  in  perfect  health  ;  four  passengers,  all  well.     She  lost 
one  man  on  the  homeward  bound  passage,  (the  cpok) 
whose  complaint  was  declared  by  the   physician  at  his 
arrival,  to  have  been  inflammatory,  and  not  to  have  par- 
taken of  the  nature  of  yellow  fever  at  all^'     *  The  brig  at 
this  time  was  clean,  she  was  free  between  decks,  nothing 
in  her  hold  but  stone  ballast,  and  this  free  from  smell,  and 
apparently  very  clean  ;  she  had  never  been  sickly,  or  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  have  given  mistrust.*      *  Captain 
Chammings  declares  the  hatches  were  closed  the  first  six 
days  after  her  arrival  at  the  Wallabout,  that  he  was  the 
first   person  that  opened  them,  and  went  down  direcdy 
iqto  the  hold,  that  he  did  not  perceive  any  disagreeable 
smell  at  ally  nor  was  in  the  least  incommoded.'     *  The 
ballast  on  board  the^La  Ruse  was  dry  clean  stones,'  &c. 
Vol.  IL  n  n 
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*  Dr.  Bailey  went  up  by  my  direction  on  the  25th  ult. 
to  know  the  state  of  the  vessels  in  the  Wallabout ;    he 
found  them  in  such  a  situaition  as  to  warrant  him  in  say- 
ing that  no  evil  could  possibly  have  arisen  from  them.' 
^  La  Ruse  hauled  first  to  the  navy-yard,  where  she  lay 
till  the  23d  of  June,  when  she  moved  to  the  wharf,  op- 
posite to  the  house  where  a  woman  sickened  on  the  30th 
and  died  on  the  24th  or  25th.     She  lay  there  without  dis- 
charging her  ballast  or  even  touching  it  till  the  25th*' 
^  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  confident  no  evil  has  arisen  from 
La  Ruse  at  any  one  time.'    ^  I  can  and  do  declare  that 
no  vessel  has  passed  to  the  city  of  New- York  from  any 
place  where  malignant  fever  prevailed  at  the  time  of  her 
departure,  since  I  have  been  health  officer.*    ^  AU  the 
ports  from  whi^h  the  vessels  now  in  the  Wallabout,  or 
which   have  been  there  since  the  first  of  June,  sailed^ 
were  at  the  time  of  their  departure,  in  great  health.*-*-* 
*  Edward  Livingston  and  another  man  from  the  Walla- 
bout, labourers  at  the  saw-pits,  but  not  on  board  any 
vessel  there,  have  been  admitted  into  this  hospital  with 
malignant  fever,  and  are    recovering;  neither  of  them 
had  ever  been  on  board  die  La  Ruse.'     He  then  refers 
the  Mayor,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, the  resident  physician,  as  being  a  person  better  able 
to   give  an  account  of  the  misfortune  at  the  Wallabout 
than  himself;  and  concludes  with  some  reflections  on  the 
conduct  of  the  three  physicians,  accusing  them  of  having 
been  either  purposely  vague,  and  therefore  disingenuous 
and  uncandid,  or  with   being   guilty    of   reprehensible 
neglect  in  omitting  to  state  material  circumstances. 

"  Such  are  the  leading  contents  of  the  letter  of  the 
health  officer ;  and,  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  is  so  very  un- 
fortunate as  to  have  been  mistaken  in  all  the  leading  par- 
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ticulars  that  he  has  thus  stated,  the  detection  will  not, 
we  hope,  be  chargeable  to  a  wish  on  my  part  to  distort 
the  truth,  nor  to  ^  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,'  nor  the 
^  malignant  reflections'  of  the  three  physicians. 

^^  As  to  the  Resident  Physician,  to  whom  he  refers  as 
being  more  competent  to  furnish  an  account  of  the  affair 
than  himself,  diat  gentleman  has  given  his  account  in 
print.  It  has  appeared  in  several  of  our  morning  papers 
and  shall  be  republished  in  tins  to-morrow.  It  is  hereaf- 
ter to  be  shown  that  the  Resident  Physician  has  been  equal- 
ly unfortunate  in  his  facts  as  the  Health  Officer." 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  statement,  the  following 
appeared  the  next  day,  taken  from  die  Medical  Reposi- 
tory for  July. 

**  MaUfntuU  diteume  at  the  WaUahout, 

**  About  the  twentieth  of  June  cases  of  the  malignant  fever  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  Wallabout,  on  Long-Island,  at  Mr.  Jackson's 
ship  yard,  near  the  navy  yard  of  tlie  United  States  :  where  a  large 
number  of  ship  carpenters  and  other  labourers  were  collected,  and 
where  ship  building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
East  river  separates  this  place  from  the  city  of  New-York. 

**  Of  the  persons  attacked  with  this  disease,  eight  are  said  to  have 
died;  two  of  these,  however,  are  believed,  by  many,  to  Rave  been 
affected  by  other  disorders.  Two  labourers  were  seized  with  it  soon 
after  quitting  the  ship-yard  and  making  their  way  into  this  city  ;  one 
of  them  recovered,  and  the  other  died  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 
where  he  had  been  seat  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  decided  malignity 
came  <m. 

*'  Difference  of  opinion,  as  usual,  arose  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
disease;  some  ascribe  it  to  imported  contagion,  or  the  foul  conditlbn 
of  certain  vessels  recently  arrived ;  others  to  the  accumulated  filth 
and  crowded  state  of  the  dwelling  houses  at  the  ship -yard. 

''  The  vessels  charged  with  the  importation  of  the  contagion  were 
the  brig  La  Ruse  and  the  schoon^  Greyhound ;  die  former  from 
Guadaloupe,  the  latter  from  Gape- Francois.  It  appears,  from  incon- 
testible  evidence  laid  before  the  public  by  the  health  officer  of  this 
port,  that  the  vessels  in  question  came  from  ports  which  were  in  a  ve- 
ry healthy  state ;  that  no  maligpMmt  disease  had  occurred  on  their 
passage;  that  on  their  arrival  tere  th^  were  completdy  cleansed  by 
ventilation,  washing,  white-washing,  fcc:  that  the  clothing,  bed- 
^ng,  Sic.  of  the  crews  had  been  carenilly  ventilated  and  washed ;  and 
that  particularly  the  lime-stone  iMdlast  of  La  Ruse,  which  afterwards 
becMne  the  object  of  some  ridiculous  sotpicionf ,  had  been  perfectly 
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Washed  as  it  lay  in  the  hold  of  the  brig,  while  she  rode  quarantine^ 
by  repeated  takui^^  in  and  discharging  water  in  great  quantities  from 
along  side. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  remarkable,  and,  as  it  may  possibly  be 
thought  by  some,  excessive  scrupulousness  in  the  health  officer,  ma- 
ny  reports  of  the  uncleanness  in  these  vessels  were  industriouslv 
Circulated.    It  was  asserted^  in  particular,  that  the  disease  appeared 
ai^cr  the  discharge  of  the  ballast  from  the  brig  La  Ruse,  which  was 
just  mentioned;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  three  or  four  of  Uie  worst 
tascs  commenced  before  tliis  ballast  was  moved.  .It  was  likewise  as* 
seried,  that  the  crew  of  La  Ruse  went  ashore  to  the  grocery  store  of 
Mr.  Little,  in  whose  house  one  of  the  first  cases  occurred,  to  pur- 
chase such  things  as  they  wanted ;  this,  however,  is  positively  contra- 
dicted by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Little  himself,  who  declares   (and 
Vhose  certificate  has  been  published)  that  no  seaman  or  other  hands 
from  the  brig  had  come  to  his  house;  or  held  any  communication 
with  his  family,  while  she  lay  at  the  Wallabout.    it  was  further   as- 
serted that  the  brig  in  question  lay  close  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Helme, 
in  which  one  of  the  most  malignant  cases  commenced  on  thfe  20th  of 
June  :  whereas  there  is  the  best  evidence  that  this  vessel  lay  at  thq 
navy  yard  of  the  Uniteci  States,  a  distanse  of  more  than  one  himilred 
and //(y  yards  from  the  spot  referred  to,  until  the  23d  of  the  months 
when  she  moved  tothe  wharf  near  to  Mr.  Helme's  house,  a  day  or  two 
after  some  of  the  malignant  cases  had  commenced.    It  would  occupy- 
too  much  of  our  time  to  mention  and  refute  several  other  glaring  mis- 
statements concerning  those  vessels,  which  were  collected  and  laid 
before  the  public  with  all  the  confidence  of  the  most  authentic 
facts. 

**  It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  person  of  those  attacked  with  this 
malignant  fever  had  been  on  board  eitlier  of  the  vessels  charged 
with  the  importation  of  it,  or  held  any  communication  with  them,  or 
any  thing  Ibclonging  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  many  persons,  gene- 
rally from  five  or  six  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  mimber,  were   on 
board  of  the  brig  La  Ruse,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  her,  from 
the  time  of  her  arrival  till  her  departure  from  the  Wallabout :  not 
one  of  whom   suflfered  any  sickness.    On  board  of  the  Greyhound, 
whose  bilge-water  was  said  to  have  been  oficnsive  at  a  particulai*  time, 
and  which  on  that  account,  became   an   object  of  suspicion,  there 
lived  a  family,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wifet  and  several  children^ 
who  all  enjoyed  perfect  health  while  the  sickness  was  prevailing  on 
shore.     To  believe  that  these  vessels  could  emit  noxious  effluvia  to 
such  H  distance  on  shore,  while,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  persons 
on  board  of  them  remained  in  tKe  best  health,  is  to  admit  the  incre- 
dible supposition  that  such  effluvia  are  less  pernicious  in  their  con- 
centratC'l  state,  near  their  source,  than  being  greatly  diffused  and 
diluted  ill  the  atmosphere.     Besides,  Mr.  Middleton,  with  his  family, 
lived  nearer  to  tlie  wharf  were  the  suspected  vessels  lay  than  either 
Helme  <»r  Little;  yet  they  all  continued  in  perfect  health,  which  must 
have  been  owif^pj*  to  their  not  being  at  all  crowded,  a  circumstance  very 
mater i;il,  a«*  wili  be  presently  seen,  in  the  condition  of  the  other  fa- 
milies     It  destrves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
all  the  victims  to  this  disease^  and  some  of  the  earliest,  were  women, 
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whose  occupations  did  not  lead  them  to  the  wharves,  wlio  were  em- 
ployed within  doors,  and  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  washing 
seamen's  clothes,  or  in  any  intercourse  with  them,  which  could  ac- 
count for  the  communication  of  the  disease. 

"  But  whde  the  most  decisive  facts  show  that  the  disease  in  question 
could  not  have  orig^inated  from  either  of  the  suspected  vessels,  or 
from  any  foreign  source  whatever,  the  local  circumstances  of  the 
ship-yard  itself,  together  with  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  inquirer  that  the  mischief 
was  generated  there. 

"A  very  high  and  steep  bank,  beginning  a  few  feet  from  the  houses 
inhabited  by  the  sick,  effectually  deprive  persons  residing  there  of 
the  benefit  of  all  refreshing  breezes  from  tlie  south  and  soutli-west. 
The  principal  houses  are  so  situated,  with  their  rears  to  the  east- 
ward on  the  line  of  the  navy-yard,  that,  for  want  of  doors  and  win- 
dows On  that  side,  they  almost  entirely  exclude  the  nortli-east,  east, 
and  south-east  winds.  Two  ships  on  the  stocks,  surrounded  by  their 
scaffolding,,  together  with  large  quantities  of  timber  deposited  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  prevented,  in  a  great  degree,  the  approach  of  cur- 
rents of  air  from  the  west  and  north-west.  From  these  circumstances 
it  results,  that  the  only  wind  wliich  had  free  access  to  the  ship-yard, 
or  could  ventilate  it  with  any  effect,  was  a  north  wind,  which  seldom 
blows  during  the  hot  season.  The  effect  of  these  circumstances  was 
strongly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who 
described,  in  striking  terms,  the  unfavourableness  to  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  and  their  sufferings  in  consequence  of  the  very  hot  and 
stagnant  aur  they  were  obliged  to  breathe. 

"  The  boarding-houses  allotted  to  the  numerous  workmen  at  this 
ship-yard  were  excessively  crowded.  The  number  of  lodgers  stowed  in 
single  rooms  was,  in  several  instances^  so  large,  that  great  danger 
must  have  resulted  from  this  source,  in  a  situation  ever  so  fuvourable 
on  other  accounts.  In  one  instance,  it  is  asserted  that  nine  labour- 
ing men,  with  their  bedding,  &c.  were  obliged  to  pass  their  nights  in 
a  room  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  with  only  one  window  or  door. 
in  several  other  cases  which  have  been  distinctly  related,  the  degree 
of  crowding  was  nearly  as  great.  There  was  but  one  instance  uf  a 
family  at  this  ship-yard  enjoying  the  comfort  of  apartments  suflicient- 
ly  spacious  and  commodious  in  proportion  to  their  nunihcr ;  and  thesif^ 
all  preserved  good  health,  while  tlie  neighbours  around  thorn  were 
sickening  and  dying. 

'*  The  quantity  of  Vegetable  and  animal  filth  overspreading  the 
groimd,  and  lying  about  the  boarding  houses,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  place,  was  sufticient  to  generate 
great  mischief  No  plan  of  properly  cleansing  tlie  yard  seems  ever 
to  have  been  adopted  ;  of  course  this  filth  has  been  progressively  ac- 
cumulating, and  becoming  more  dangerous  ever  since  the  establish- 
ment at  this  place  was  first  undertaken. 

"  The  number  of  persons  at  tliis  place  was  sufficient  tOMparry  on  tlic 
work  of  building  two  larg^  ships,  and  of  occasionally  repairing  others. 
Yet  these  workmen  did  not  possess  the  convenience  of  a  ]}riv\,  tlie 
want  of  wiiich  must  have  added  exceedingly  to  the  other  sources  of 
the  accumulation  of  filth.    When  all  these  facts  arc  considered  in 
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connexion  iM^th  the  local  circumstances  of  the  spot«  which  rendered 
ordinary  ventilation  impossible,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  a 
malignant  disease  should  have  been  generated  at  this  place.  There 
would  be  no  reason  to  resort  to  the  vessels  for  the  source  of  mischief 
in  this  case,  even  if  the  proofs  of  their  clean  and  inoffensive  state  had 
not  been  so  clearly  established. 

"  After  the  disease  had  continued  to  prevul  for  some  time,  the  inha- 
bitants abandoned  all  the  houses  where  sickness  had  appeared,  dis- 
persed themselves  in  the  adjacent  nei^bourhood,  and  caused  the  for- 
saken houses  to  be  thoroughly  ventdated  and  cleansed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  disease  was  suddenly  arrested.  And  it  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  that,  on  this,  as  on  all  similar  eccasions,  nobbing 
like  contagion  was  communicated  from  the  sick  who  were  distributed 
throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wallabout,  made  their  escape 
into  New- York,  or  were  sent  to  the  Marine  Hospital ;  although  in  ail 
these  different  situations,  they  were  surrounded  by  nurses  and  at* 
tendants  in  the  usual  manner. 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  this  affair  are 
duly  considered,  it  may  have  some  effect  hereafter  in  preventing  the 
public  credulity  from  being  again  so  much  abused,  as  it  was  ia 
this  case,  by  the  fabrication  of  reports  gvnly  wi^9unds4,  and  which 
oould  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  prop  a  declining  doctrine,  and 
to  injure  the  reputaUon  and  commerce  of  New-Tork." 

'^This  is  certainly  taking  very  lofty  ground,  and  adopt- 
ing language  towards  gentlemen  6f  the  same  profession, 
not  altogether  civil  or  proper.  In  my  opinion  they  would 
have  been  justified  in  answering  instantly  in  the  same 
style  ;  and,  supported  as  they  were,  by  having  taken  the 
right  side  of  so  plain  a  case,  it  was  in  their  power  to 
have  replied  in  terms  of  tenfold  severity.  They,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  they  feel  indignant  at  such  an 
attack,  have  chosen  the  moderate  course  ;  they  have  pre- 
ferred to  observe,  themselves,  a  dignified  silence  towards 
their  illiberal  opponents,  and  to  leave  it  to  me  to  sum  up 
the  cause  before  the  court.  I  shall  do  it  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  nothing  doubting  but  the  public  verdict  will 
be  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice. 

"  I  have  pledged  myself,  to  produce  to  this  community 
such  a  bflfiy  of  testimony  as  to  satisfy  every  rational  roan 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  which,  from  pure  and 
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disinterested  motives,  as  I  trust,  I  have  espoused.  This 
testimony  shall  now  be  submitted  without  further  intro- 
duction. In  the  next  paper  but  one,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  sum  up  the  case. 

DEPOSITIONS. 

(No.  I.) 

Simeon  Helme,  of  lawful  age,  bein^  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and 
saith,  that  he  has  lived  with  his  family  at  the  Wallabout  since  March 
last,  as  master  builder  of  the  large  ship  now  on  the  stocks  at  Jack- 
son's-wharf ;  that  he  well  remem£«rs  when  the  brig  La  Ruse  came  up 
from  the  quarantine  g^und,  and  hauled  alon?  side  the  wharf  at  the 
navy  yard,  where  she  discharge  part  of  her  ballast  before  the  sick- 
ness broke  out ;  that  some  days  after  discharging  the  first  load  of  bal- 
last, Mr.  Philip  Dring,  son-in-law  to  the  deponent ,  was  taken  with 
the  yellow  fever ;  he  was  taken  ill  on  the  2lst,  and  died  on  the  25th. 
And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  said  Philip  Dring  lived  in  the 
same  ftmily  with  himself,  and  slept  in  an  adjoining  room  with  his 
wife  and  child,  but  at  the  time  he  was  taken  sick,  his  wife's  two  sis- 
ters also  slept  in  the  same  room ;  that  this  was  a  small  bed-room,  but 
that  the  door  of  the  room  adjoining,  which  was  a  large  room  of 
eighteen  by  sixteen  feet  square,  was  always  kept  open.  And  the  de- 
ponent further  saith,  that  this  large  room  had  a  window  that  opened 
into  the  navy-yard,  at  the  wharf  of  which  the  brig  La  Ruse  lay  when 
his  son-in-law  was  taken  sick,  and  within  thirhf  yards  of  this  window 
by  admeasurement  And  the  deponent  further  saith«  that  the  even- 
ing before  Riilip  Dring  was  taken  he  told  this  deponent  that  he  never 
in  his  life  smelt  any  thing  so  very  bad  as  the  smell  from  the  vessels ; 
meaning  the  brig  La  Ruse  and  the  schooner  Greyhound,  which  lay  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  wharf,  but  which  had  been  pumping  out 
their  bilge-water,  and  that  he  heard  Mrs.  Little  m^e  a  similar  ob- 
servation. And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  Dring  worked  every 
day  on  the  stem  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  within  about  twenty 4ivc 
yards  of  where  the  La  Ruse  lay  at  the  navy-yard,  and  used  to  go  re- 
peatedly to  a  blacksmiths  shop  to  get  iron  work,  within  eight  or  at 
most  ten  yards  of  the  brig^  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  a» 
soon  as  Mr.  Dring  was  taken  sick  he  was  removed  into  the  large  airy- 
room  adjoining  the  one  where  he  used  to  sleep,  where  he  remained 
till  he  died ;  but  in  a  few  days  after  he  died,  his  wife  was  taken  with 
the  fever,  and  then  the  deponent  and  his  family  all  moved  off  to  an 
open  and  airy  situation  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  or 
south-cast,  but  nevertheless  on  the  30th  of  the  month,  one  of  the  de- 
ponent's daughters  was  taken  down,  and,  on  the  first  of  JuW^he  other» 
but  all  of  whom  recovered.    And  further  saith  not.  * 

SIMEON  HELME. 
Sw9m  before  me^  September  Tth,  1804. 

^5^LIAM  FURMAN,  J.  V 
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(No.  IL) 

Kin^^f  County f  »9. 
Simeon  llelme,  jiin.  of  Uwfiil  age,  being  duly  sworn,  saitfa,  that 
he,  Uie  deponent,  is  by  occupation  a  vharnnger,  and  has  resided  as 
such  at  the  Wallabout,  Long-Island,  since  before  the  appearance  of  the 
yellow  fever  at  that  place  in  June  last,  but  has  slept  at  Brooklyn  f 
that  the  deponent  rrmembers  when  the  brig  La  Ruse  first  came  up 
from  the  quarantine  ground,  and  hauled  along  side  the  wharf  at  the 
nav>*-yard,  whicli  M'as,  according  to  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
about  the  12th  of  June  ;  that  a  few  days  afterward$,  and  before  the 
sickness  appeared,  this  brig  began  to  unload  her  ballast  at  the  navy- 
vard;  that  lie  heard  some  of  the  persons  employed  in  unloading^  this 
ballast  say,  that  it  was  so  very  oflensive,  they  coqld  not  throw  out  but 
a  few  stones  at  a  time,  without  being  obliged  to  pot  their  heads  up 
the  hatchway  to  obtain  a  breath  of  fresh  air :  and  the  deponent  saitb» 
that  after  unloading  one  sloop  load,  for  some  cause  she  desisted,  and 
on  the  23d  she  moved  about  her  length  westward  to  Jackson's  wharf, 
which  is  only  separated  from  the  navy-yard  by  a  fence ;  and  that  after 
laying  three  days  at  this  wharf,  during  which  time  she  unloaded 
most  of  her  ballast,  Dr.  Bailey  came  up  from  the  quarantine  ground 
and  ordered  her  down  ;  but  before  she  went  off  the  deponent  saw  one 
or  more  barrels  of  tainted  beef  thrown  overboard  by  Dr.  Bailey's 
orders.  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  frequently  saw  Mrs. 
Little,  the  woman  who  was  first  taken  ill  and  died,  down  upon  the 
wharf  near  where  the  brig  La  Ruse  lay,  and  near  the  brig,  looking  for 
her  child,  which  used  to  play  about  the  wharf 

The  deponent  further  saith,  that  when  the  La  Ruse  lay  at  the  navy- 
yard,  the  schooner  Greyhound  lay  at  about  one  hundred  or  one  hiin- 
dred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  wharf,  and  while  there,  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  18th  or  l^h  of  June,  as  the  deponent  was  at  work  in 
the  ship -yard,  he  perceived  a  most  shocking  smell  to  come  from  the 
water,  the  wind  then  being  about  north,  and  looking  up  he  observed 
the  schooner  was  pumping  out  her  bilge  water,  which  was  the  cause 
of  tlic  smell.  At  this  time  Philip  Dring  and  Isaac  Brown  both  com- 
plained to  the  deponent  very  much  of  this  offensive  smell,  and  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  leave  his  work  in  consequence,  and  go  and  get  a 
drink  of  brandy  and  water ;  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  they  were 
both  taken  with  the  fever.  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he 
views  the  Wallabout  to  be  a  healthy  situation,  well  accommodated  as 
to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  the  ship-yit^  as  clean  as  ship-yards 
usually  are  any  where,  nor  is  there  any  animal  or  vegeUble  filth  lying 
about  or  near  it,  so  as  to  cause  any  kind  of  inconvenience  to  any  per- 
son in  the  place.    And  further  suth  not. 

SIMEON  HELME,  Jun. 

STffoim,  be/ore  me,  September  7ih,  1804.  « 

WILLIAM  FURMAN,  J.  P. 

*  (No.  lU.)      V 

Kin^'*»  County,  as.  * 

Isaac  M.  Brown  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  saith,  that  being* 
at  work  on  the  stem  of  a  new  shjp  on  tlie  stocks,  which  was  then  only 
in  frame,  with  but  three  streaks  of  plank  on  her  bottom,  the  deponent 
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Cm  either  Saturday  the  IGth,  or  Monday  the  18th  of  lune^  Was  ad^ 
dressed  by  Philip  Dring*  who  was  at  work  on  the  stem  of  an  adjoining 
ship,  and  asked  what  was  that  nauseous  and  disagreeable  smell,  to 
which  the  deponent  said  it  was  the  bilge-water  then  pumping  out  of 
the  schooner  Greyhoimd,  which  lay,  as  near  as  the  deponent  can 
judge,  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  yards  to  the  windward,  or  that  it 
came  from  the  brig  La  Ruse,  which  was  also  then  pUinping  out  her 
bilge-water,  and  which  lay  within  about  thirty  yards  of  where  the  de- 
ponent was  at  work.  The  effect  ^vas  so  disagreeable  that  the  depo- 
nent £^  off  the  stage  and  Went  and  got  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 
On  the  Wednesday  following,  to  wit,  on  the  20th,  the  deponemt 
found  himself  attached  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs,  on 
which  he  told  Mr.  Middletons  that  he  hoped  for  the  best,  but  he  fel^ 
just  as  he  formerly  did  when  he  had  the  yellow  fever ;  soon  after  he 
was  attacked  with  it*  and  was  sick  about  three  weeks,  when  he  re- 
covered. And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  boarded  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Middletons,  adjoining,  north-east,  the  house  of  filr.  Helmet 
and  under  the  same  roof;  that  ne  slept  in  a  room  alone,  except- 
ing for  one  or  two  nights,  when  another  person  slept  in  the  room,  but 
in  a  different  bed ;  that  he  never  experienced  any  inconvenience  froin 
too  many  persons  being  crowded  into  one  bed-room,  nor  did  he  ever 
hear  of  any  such  instance  at  the  yard ;  nor  has  the  deponent  ever 
heard  of  any  complunt  by  any  person  at  the  yard,  of  a  want  of  cir- 
culation of  air,  nor  has  he  ever  perceived  that  the  yard  was  less 
olean  or  the  ground  about  it,  than  other  ship-yards  in  New-York. 
And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  heard  Mrs.  little  complain 
of  the  bad  smell  of  the  bilge-water,  and  that  she  asked  him  what  it 
was  that  smelt  so  bad  at  the  time  he  went  up  and  got  the  brandy  and 
water  ?    And  further  saith  not. 

ISAAC  M.  BROWN. 
Sw9m  before  me,  September  Tth,  1804. 

WILLIAM  FURMAN,  J.  P. 

(No.  IV.) 
Xmg^9  County^  tt. 

Samuel  Middletons  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  and  says,  that  he 
has,  for  some  time  past,  worked  as  ship-carpenter  at  Jacluon's  ship- 
yard, and  lives  there  with  his  family ;  that  he  boards  some  of  the 
workmen,  and  occupies  a  house  east  of  where  the  two  ships  are  now 
building,  within  about  ten  yards  of  one  of  them  ;  that  his  house  is 
imder  ue  same  roof  with  that  occupied  by  Simeon  Helme,  but  north 
of  it ;  that  he  has  two  windows,  one  below  and  one  above,  opening 
eastward  on  the  line  of  the  navy-yard,  but  the  lower  window  has  been 
cut  since  the  fever ;  and  that  ne  occupied  this  house  before  and 
during  the  time  of  the  late  yellow  fever  at  the  WalUbout.  The  de- 
ponent further  saith,  that  he  well  remembers  that  on  the  18th  of  June, 
he  was  in  the  sbip-yard  in  the  morning,  when  the  Greyhound  was 
pumping  out  her  bilge-water,  which  smelt  excessively  naiaBeo>is ;  he 
heard  both  Dring  and  Brown  complain  of  it ;  tlie  former  of  whom  wa» 
taken  with  the  yellow  fever  on  the  21st,  and  the  latter,  who  boarded 

Voi,.  II.  o  o 
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in  the  deponent's  house,  was  taken  on  the  20th  ;  tad  he  also  heatd 
Mrs.  Little  complain  of  the  same  things  who  was.  also  taken  on  the 
20th,  and  died  on  the  24th  or  25th. 

SAMUEL  MIDDL£TON8. 
iSwom  ire/ore  m»,  September  Tth,  1804. 

WILLIAM  FURM AX,  J.  P. 

(No.  V.) 

JTinr't  Coimfy,  tt. 
Edward  Livinj^ton,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies 
and  saith,  that  in  June  last,  he  was  engaged  as  sawyer  at  Jacksoli^s 
ship-yard ;  that  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  as  he  was  at  woik  one 
morning  in  the  saw-pit,  he  was  struck  with  a  most  dreadful  smell, 
which  he  perceived  to  come  from  the  bilge-water  then  pumping  out 
of  the  Greyhound,  lying  about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  from  the  wharf.  And  tlie  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  Tues- 
!^ay  evening  the  19th  of  said  June,  as  nearly  as  he  can  recollect,  be 
went  on  board  the  brig  La  Ruse,  then  lying  at  the  wharf,  to  get  h^ 
boat  to  bring  up  a  log  that  lay  in  the  stream,  and  on  the  20th  he  was 
tiJcen  down,  in  the  evening,  with  the  yellow  fe?er ;  in  coneequence  of 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  after  hemg  sick  a  week, 
and  where,  after  about  five  weeks,  he  recovered.  And  the  deponent 
further  saith,  that  he  never  experienced  any  inoonvenience  from  dirt 
or  filth  lying  about  the  yard  or  the  houses,  nor  saw  more  than  is  aaii- 
al  at  8hip'-yfti*d8 ;  nor  had  he  ever  sufFowd  for  want  of  circulation  of 
air  or  excessive  heat,  while  working  Uiere.  And  the  depcment  saith, 
that  at  the  time  he  was  taken  sick  he  boarded  at  Mr.  L&tle^s,  at  the 
head  of  the  ship>yard,  at  which  time  no  other  workman  boarded  in 
the  house  with  the  deponent  but  William  Arbutton,  who  slept  in  the 
same  bed  with  hira,  and  was  afterwards  taken  sick  with  the  fever,  as 
he  is  informed,  and  died  at  the  Hospital ;  that  no  other  persons,  at 
that  time,  lived  at  Mr.  Little's  house  besides  Mr.  Little  and  his  wife, 
Jane  Johnson,  who  was  taken  sick  two  days  after  the  deponent,  and 
died,  as  the  deponent  is  informed,  on  the  27th,  and  two  small  children  ; 
but  no  person  slept  in  the  room  with  the  deponent,  excepting  the 
said  Arbutton ;  further  the  deponent  saith  not. 

EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

Svforn  before  me,  September  7th,  1804. 

WILUAM  PURMAN,  J.  P. 

(No.  VL) 
King^s  County,  »8. 
Benjamin  Rhodes,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposetb  and 
saith,  that  he  now  lives  and  has  lived  for  seven  yean  past  at  the  place 
called  the  Wallabout,  on  Long.Island,  and  that  during  the  said  time 
he  has  been  employed  at  the  said  place  as  a  master  builder,  and  that 
till  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  June  last,  he  has  ever  found 
the  place  very  healthy ;  that  it  is  so  situated  as  always  to  have  a  cool 
and  pleasant  air  whenever  there  is  wind  stiiTing,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  blows ;  this  is  more  particularly  owing  to  its  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  water,  and  on  that  side,  which  is  the  south 
side,  there  is  a  break  in  the  hill,  so  that  even  when  the  wuid  is  south 
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there  is  always  a  draught  dr^w6  down  through  the  ship-yards.    And 
the  deponent  saith,  that;  for  seven  years  past  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  at  the  navy.yard  adjoining  Jackson's  yard  where  the  ships 
are  now  building*  has  been  greater  than  the  present  year,  and  in  some 
years  five  to  one.    And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  there  is  not, 
nor  was  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  fever,  or  at  any  other 
Ume  this  summer,  any  animal  or  vegetable  filth  overspreading  the 
ground  at  the  ship-yard  or  round  the  boarding  houses  near  it,  but 
that  it  is,  and  has  been  as  clean  as  ship-yards  usually  are  in  New- 
York.    And  the  deponent  further  saith,^  that  he  has  never  heard  any 
inhabitants  at  the  Wallabout,  nor  any  of  the  workmen  employed 
there,  ooroplain  of  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  or  say  that 
they  thought  the  place  an  unfavourable  situation,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry he  has  frequently  heard  the  workmen  speak  of  it  as  being  far  pre- 
ferable on  that  account,  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  New-York. 
And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  lives  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  west  of  Mr.  Helme  and  Mr.  Middletons,  where  the  first  cases, 
happened,  but  that4ie  visited  the  sick  every  day  till  the  29th  of  June, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  the  fever  himself,  but  after  several  days 
illness  recovered.    And  tlie  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  keeps  a 
boarding  house  for  workmen,  but  has  never  been  obliged  to  put  more 
persons  into  one  bed-room  than  could  be  well  accommodated,  and 
on  examination  the  deponent  is  fully  convinced  that  in  ho  instance 
any  of  the  boarders  have  been  before  the  sickness  or  since,  crowded 
at  the  houses  at  Jackson's-yard. 

BENJAMIN  RHODES. 
Snfom  before  me,   September  7th,  1804. 

WIUXA.M  FUBMAN^  ^.  P. 

(No.  VIL) 

XUig"**  County,  t«. 
Asa  Randel,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  saith,  that  he  has 
been  employed  as  master  ship-joiner  at  Jackson's  yard,  at  the  Walla- 
bout, since  the  first  of  May  last,  and  that  he  has  formerly  been  cm- 
ployed  at  the  adjoinuig  navy-yani :  that  during  the  time  he  has  been 
so  employed  the  present  season,  the  g^und  of  the  ship-yard,  and  the 
gprouiids  about  the  houses,  have  been,  and  are,  as  clean  as  is  custo- 
mary, as  clean  as  other  ship-jrards  are,,  and  as  the  former  ship-yard 
used  to  be ;  that  all  the  time  the  deponent  has  been  so  occupied  be- 
fore and  during  the  late  fever,  and  since,  he  has  never  observed  any 
thing  of  so  fil£y  a  nature  as  to  cause  the  least  inconvenience  to  the 
persons  residing  there  ;  nor  has  he  ever  heard  any  complaint  of  the 
want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  there  has 
been  any  air  stirring  any  where,  the  Wallabout  has  its  full  proportion. 
Tiie  deponent  further  saith,  tliat  he  never  has  heard  any  complaint  by 
any  of  the  workmen  of  being  crowded  in  the  boarding  houses  by 
night  or  day,  ncr  does  he  believe,  from  inquiry,  any  cause  of  such 
complaint^ver  existed. 

And  th  Aeponent  further  saith,  that  he  heard  captain  Chamminti^s 
saVf  that  when  he  opened  the  hatches,  and  went  down  the  hold  of  tlic 
brig  La  Ruse,  there  was  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  but  that  he  con- 
ceived  it  to  be  no  moi*e  than  what  had  been  caused  by  the  confinerl 
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air  of  the  hold,  and  therefore  did  not  mind  it.  And  the  deponent  far- 
ther saithy  that  he  heard  Beniamin  Brown,  the  boatman  employed  in 
tiJLing  out  the  ballast  of  the  brig  La  Ruse,  lay,  that  the  ballast,  when 
lie  first  beffan  to  take  it  out,  smelt  very  bad,  but  he  thonght  it  waa 
owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  hatches,  and  was  not  at  all  afraid.  And 
the  deponent  sjuth,  that  by  observation,  and  the  best  inquiries  be  can 
make,  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  hands  were  erer  employ^  on 
board  the  La  Ruse  to  caulk  her  deck ;  and  the  deponent  further  saith» 
that  he  was  informed  by  captain  Chammings,  that  this  brig  was  an 
old  captured  vessel,  and  was  bought  in  the  West-Indies  by  SMd 
Chammings,  and  sent  to  New- York  under  the  command  of  capUun 
Story.  ASA  RANDEL. 

Sv9m  before  mi,  September  Tth,  1804. 

WILLUM  FURMAN,  J.  P. 

(vni.) 

Xtng^t  County,  to. 
Jonathan  S.  Wakeman,  being  duly  sworn,  saith,that  he  resided  at 
the  Wallabout  for  some  years  past,  during  which  time  he  has  done 
the  work  for  the  ship-yard,  as  the  master  blacksmith,  and  in  that 
time  a  greater  number  of  workmen  have  generally  been  employed 
than  in  the  present  year ;  in  1799,  the  deponent  boarded  nineteen 
hands  in  his  house,  and  the  present  year  he  has  boarded,  before  the 
fever,  two,  and  since  that  time,  five ;  the  deponent  further  suth«  that 
he  was  at  work  wiUi  Philip  Dring,  on  the  stem  of  the  new  ship,  when 
the  smell  of  the  bilg^  water  was  so  nauseous  and  offensive  to  them  ' 
all,  and  when  Dring  spoke  to  the  deponent  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  cause  of  such  a  dreadful  smell  ?    The  deponent  looked  toward 
the  schooner  Greyhound,  and  saw  her  pumping  out  her  bilge-water, 
and  he  saw  the  water  come  out  so  very  black  as  to  turn  the  water 
black  at  her  side.    And  the  deponent  further  saitli,  that  the   ship, 
yard,  with  which  he  has  been  acquainted  for  seven  years,  has  always 
been  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state,  and  as  clean  tlie  present  year,  since 
itVas  removed  to  Jackson's  wharf,  both  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
fever,  as  it  ever  was,  when  it  was  kept  at  the  navy-yard,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence.    The  deponent  further  saith,  that  whenever  any 
wind  is  stirring,  from  whatever  quarter  it  blows,  the  yard  is  as  well 
supplied  with  fresh  and  cool  breezes  as  any  place  whatever ;  and 
that  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  south-east  any  way  hard  he  is 
obliged  to  shut  his  shop-window ;  nor  has  he  ever  heard  of  any  com- 
plaint of  a  want  of  circulation  of  air  by  any  of  the  people.    And  the 
deponent  further  saith,  that  his  sister,  Sally  Wakeman,  who  died 
with  the  yellow  fever,  boarded  at  his  house,  and  before  she  was  taken 
ill  she  frequently  visited  Messrs.  Drink's,  Helme's  and  Little*s,  and 
was  greater  part  of  her  time  with  the  sick. 

JONATHAN  S.  WAKEMAN. 

Sworn  before  me,  September  7th,  1804 

AVILLIAM  FURMA^,  J,  P. 
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(No.  IX.) 

King^t  County,  tt. 
Thonius  Wri§;fat»  of  lawful  ftffe,  being  duly  sworn,  saitb,  that  he 
kaa  for  some  time  worked  at  Jackson's  ship-yard,  at  Uie^^allabout, 
as  I  bhip-joiner,  and  was  there  on  the  26th  of  June  last,  at  which  time 
he  saw  Dr.  Bailey  at  the  yard,  and  he  heard  him  order  two  barrels,  one 
full,  the  other  part  full,  of  spoilt  beef,  to  be  thrown  overboard  from  on 
board  the  )>rig  La  Ruse,  which  then  lay  at  the  wharf.  And  the  depo- 
nent further  saith,  that  he  never  observed  that  the  ship-yard,  or  any 
of  the  ground  about  it,  was  ever  in  a  more  dirty  or  filthy  state  than  is 
customary  at  other  ship-yards,  and  such  as  is  caused  by  the  quantity^ 
of  dry  chips  that  lie  loose  about  the  vessels ;  nor  did  he  ever  hear 
any  person  complain,  or  perceive  himself,  tliat  the  ship-yard  at  the 
Wallabout  was  so  situated  as  not  to  have  a  free  circulation  of  air 

TUOMAS  WRIGHT. 

Svwm  brfore  me,  September  7 thy  1804. 

WILUAM  FUKMAX,  J.  P. 

(No.  X.) 
jKing^t  County,  9». 
William  Sherlock  deposeth  and  saith,  that  he  has  lived  three 
years  at  the  Wallabout ;  said  place  was  as  healthy  as  any  place,  during 
the  time,  as  he  ever  knew,  until  the  shipping  came  there  in  June  last. 
On  the  20th  June  the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  ;  on  the  22d 
his  wife  was  violently  attacked,  and  on  the  28th  died  with  the  black 
vomit.  She  frequently  went  to  the  dock  of  the  navy -yard,  where  the 
brig  La  Ruse  lay,  to  pick  up  chips  ;  the  i-ooms  where  his  wife  and 
three  children  and  self  resided,  were  large,  on  the  second  story,  had 
the  benefit  of  a  free  and  pure  air  from  all  quarters,  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  running  salt  water.  A  few  days  after  the  families 
moved  away  from  JaoLSon's  yard,  the  fever  disappeared ;  the  place 
has  b^n  healthy  since,  although  tliere  has  been  nearly  twice  the  num- 
ber of  men  at  work  at  Jackson's  yard  as  there  weiHs  before  the  sick- 
ness, all  whom  have  been  healthy ;  and  further  saith  not. 

WILUAM  SHERLOCK. 
Svom  before  me,  September  7th,  1805. 

WILUAM  FURMAN,  J.  P. 

*'  Before  I  go  farther  I  owe  it  to  truth  and  candour  to 
correct  au  error,  which  I  have  just  discovered  in  the  pre- 
ceding nnmben 

*^  It  has  been  said  that  the  crew  of  La  Ruse  abandon- 
ed her  at  the  quarantine  ground,  and  that  she  was  brought 
to  the  Wallabout,  by  persons  hired  from  Long-Island. 
This  is  a  mistake,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  own  crew. 

*^  Previous  to  proceeding  with  the  depositions  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  state,  that  captain  Stor\',  who  commanded  La 
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Ruse,  has  very  politely  given  me  all  the  information  1 
asked  for,  iind  even  permitted  me  to  examine  his  log- 
book and  to  transcribe  what  I  chose.     The  history  of  the 
brig  in  relation  to  this  affair  b  as  follows  : 

^  The  brig  La  Ruse  was  taken  as  a  merchant  vessel, 
returning  from  Demerara  to  Guernsey,  by  a  French  {ni- 
vateer,  and  carried  into  Point- Petre,*  where  she  was  pur- 
chased by  Captain  Chammings  about  ten  days  after  her 
arrival,  and  in  about  three  weeks  more  wi^s  fitted  out  for 
this  port ;  the  whole  time  she  lay  at  Point-Petre  was, 
as  I  am  informed,  about  six  weeks*  Before  captain 
Story  sailed  he  understood  some  cases  of  fever  had  oc- 
curred at  the  place,  but  not  that  the  disease  was  preva* 
lent  so  that  it  could  be  called  a  sickly  port%  and  thus 
be  brought  within  our  Act.  On  the  15th  of  May  she 
set  sail.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  log-book  : 

'  23d.  Cook  complained.  24th.  Jack  (a  boy  about  nineteen  years 
of  age)  and  cook  complaining-.  25th. .  Cook  worse.  26th.  half  pa»t 
one.  Larch  Xorgrave  |^the  cook]  departed  this  life,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, and  was  committed  to  the  deep.    Jack  much  better.' 

"  The  coolies  bedding  and  all  his  clothes  were  thrown 
overboard  with  him.  The  brig  arrived  at  the  quarantine 
June  5th,  and  on  the  8th  the  captain  left  her,  and  she  was 
brought  up  to  the  Wallabout  by  the  crew." 


"  The  above  account  has  been  read  by  me,  and  the  circumstances 
arc  correctly  stated.  WM.  W.  STORY.'* 

Septetnber  13,  1804. 


*  We  understand  that  our  board  of  health  perceiving  that  persons 
in  many  vessels  from  Point-Petre  were  affected  with  yellow  fever, 
have,  during  the  last  two  months,  subjected  all  shipping  from  thence 
to  a  rigid  quarantine,  and  we  now  deem  it  our  duty,  for  the  sake  of 
the  health  of  the  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  declare  from 
authority  that  the  Board  yesterday  received  official  information  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  both  on  shore  and  in  the  port  of  Point- 
Petre. — Aiir^ora. 
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"  I  now  proceed  with  the  remainder  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

(No.  XI.) 
XinS^9  County,  ts. 

James  Cassils^  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and 
salth,  tiiat  he  was  one  of  the  labourers  who  worked  at  the  Wallabout 
as  ship-Ksarpenter,  and  was  m  the  yard  on  the  18th  of  June,  when  be 
perceived  a  very  disagreeable  smell  to  come  from  the  vessels,  and 
looking  towards  the  schooner  Greyhound,  saw  she  was  pumping  oat 
her  bilge-water,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  it 

And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  on  the  80th  of  June  he  was 
taken  with  the  yellow  fever ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  deponent 
was  sent  to  the  Marine  Hospital,  where,  after  some  days  illness,  he 
recovered ;  and  further  saith  not. 

JABIES  CASSILS. 
Sworn  be/ere  me,  September  14, 1804. 

WILLIAM  FURMAN,  J.  P. 

(No.XII.) 

Samuel  WMte,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  andsaith^ 
that  he  was  one  of  the  ship-carpenters  who  worked  at  the  Wallabout, 
and  was  in  the  yard  on  the  18th  o^  June^  when  be  perceived  a  very 
disagreeable  smell  to  come  from  the  vessels,  and  looking  towards  the 
schooner  Greyhound,  saw  she  was  pumping  out  her  bilge-water, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  itfand  tne  deponent  further  suth, 
that  on  the  20th  of  June  he  was  taken  with  the  yellow  fever«  and  re- 
covered ill  about  twelve  days ;  and  farther  aaith  not 

SAMUEL  WHITE. 
Sworn  before  me,  September  T,  1804. 
y  WILLUM  FURM AX,  J.  P . 

LETTERS. 

(No.  xra.) 

jyVw-ForXr,  September  12,  1804. 
To  Mr.  Simeon  Helmb.^-Sir, 

I  perceive  that  Dr.  Walter,  in  his  letter  to  the  health  officer, 
has,  among  other  things,  undertaken  to  state  the  dimensions  of  your 
house,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  your  family.  Suspecting  from 
what  T  have  seen  and  been  informed  of,  that  the  Doctor  is  wide  of  the 
truth,  I  enclose  you  that  part  of  his  letter  containiag  the  above,  and 
should  I  be  right  in  my  conjecture  as  to  its  inaccuracy,  I  will  thank 
you  to  inform  me  of  it,  and  to  send  me  the  exact  dimensions  of  your 
rooms,  and  number  of  persons  living  with  you  at  the  time  the  fever 
appeared.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit ; 
letter  will  answer.  Tours, 

WILLIAM  COLKMAN 
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(No.  XIV.) 

frallabna,  September  12, 190L 
To  Mk.Colsmaw^— SiRf 

The  following  it  the  informaikm  I  suppose  you  want :  The 
house  I  now  occupy  is  two  stories  high,  containing  two  large  rooms 
sixteen  by  eighteen  feet,  one  in  each  story,  and  two  smiul  roans, 
ten  by  twelve ;  besides  this,  there  is  a  kitchen  in  a  separate  hiuldiiigy 
fourteen  by  fourteen.  At  the  time  of  the  fever,  there  slept  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  myself  and  wife,  Mr.  Dring  and  wife  mod 
his  four  children,  and  my  two  daughters.  In  the  upper  rooms  slept 
Mr.  Leeds  and  wife  and  two  children,  in  one  room,  and  two  awB» 
boarders,  in  the  other  room ;  and  four  boarders,  workmen,  slept  m. 
the  kitchen,  making  in  the  whole,  twenty  persons  wluch  then  com- 
posed die  fkmily.  Tours, 

SIMEON  HELMB. 

(No.  XV.) 

September  \%  1804. 
To  Mr.  Colcmav. — Sir, 

As  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  your  letter  I  can  give, 
respecting  the  Wallabout,  I  here  transcribe,  by  permission  of  his 
honour  the  Mayor,  that  passage  in  my  report,  as  secretary  of  the 
Health  Committee,  which  relates  to  your  questions. 

**  My  first  object  was  to  exanune  the  state  of  the  houses,  with 
respect  to  the  cleanliness,  and  Aad  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving 
that  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  negligent  in  regard  to  tlus  important 
article.  The  rooms  which  ha^^n  occupied  by  the  sick,  had  been 
thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the-flouses  whitewashed ;  nor  did  I  see 
any  thing  offensive  in  the  vicinity." 

To  the  above  1  may  add,  thi^  from  the  view  T  had  of  th^  situation 
of  the  place,  the  uiformation  I*teceived  from  different  individuals  on 
the  spot,  and  an  unbiased  reflection  upon  the  whole  in  my  own  mhid, 
the  result  is,  that  I  perceive  no  cause  existing  there,  which,  in  mj 
opinion,  could  have  produced  malignant  fever.  Though  formerly  an 
advocate  for  the  domestic  origin  of  that  disorder,  but  always  believing, 
thdt  it  mig^t  likewise  be  imported,  I  am  induced  to  suppose  that  the 
late  disorder  at  the  Wallabout  must  have  been  brought  there  by  some 
one  or  more  of  the  vessels,  which  then  lay  at  the  Wallabout. 
I  am  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARDIE. 

(No.  XVL) 

Brooklyn,  September  12,  1804. 
Mr.  CoLEM>.y.— SiRf 

Your  letter  is  just  received,  nor  is  the  least  apology  neceS' 
sary  for  having  addressed  it  to  me.  My  answer  shall  be  marked  by 
sincerity,  and  with  all  the  perspicuity  in  my  power. 

In  reply  to  your  first  question  I  have  to  say,  that  the  ground  at  the 
Wallabout  is  a  fine  gravel ;  with  wells  of  good  water.  There  are  now 
at  this  place  eight  dwelling  houses  and  two  or  three  oiilhouses  ;  the 
distance  between  the  two  extreme  houses  are  about  one  third  of  a 
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mile.    Tliese  houses  are  sufficiently  separate^  ibr  every  purpose  of 
cleanliness  or  convenience.     Middletons  and  Helme  both  live  under 
one  roof ;  these  two  houses  only  are  situated  witli  tlieir  rears  on  the 
navy -yard  to  the  eastward,  but  they  both  have  upper  and  lower  win- 
dows  on  that  side,  and  are  well  ventilated.     On  the  south  is  a  hank  of 
about  fifty  feet  in  height,  but  in  this  bank  there  is  such  a  valley  that 
whenever  a  south  wind  blows  the  place  below  enjoys  its  shaic  of  it. 
Being  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by  running  salt  watcT,  for  there 
are  no  fresh  marshes  near,  it  almost  constantly  enjoys  cool  and  re-^ 
freshing  breezes  equal  to  any  other  place    I  lately,  on  a  very  hot  day, 
and  when  the  wind  was  south,  made  the  experiment  of  placing  the 
thermometer  in  the  open  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  shade 
below,  and.  afterwards  placed  it  in  the  open  air  under  ja  tree  in  the 
orchard. above,  when  I  found  the  mercury  to  rise  in  a  short  time  near- 
ly two  degrees.    In  a  word,  I  regard  it,  and  have  always  regarded  it, 
as  being  as  healthy  a  place  as  I  ever  knew ;  and  the  present  yard  is, 
in  my  opinion,  better  ventilated  and  more  accommodated  with  fresh 
air  and  cool  breezes  than  the  former  ship-yard,  now  the  navy  yard 
was  ;  which  is  owifig  to  our  having  dug  away  the  bank  since.    I  can- 
not express  my  surprise  to  you,  sir,  at  lately  observing  it  asserted  in 
an  account  taken  froih  the  Medical  Repository,  that  the  place  was  un- 
favourable to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  that  the  inhabitants  suf- 
fered from  the  hot  and  stagnant  air  they  were  compelled  to  breathe. 
I  find  it  also  stated  in  the  same  account,  that  the  two  ships  now  on 
the  stocks  prevented.the  approach  di||lie  air  from  the  west  and  north- 
west ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  fever%ose  ships  had  very  few  planks 
on,  so  that  the  air  could  meet  with  little  or  no  obstruction  ;  though 
since,  they  have  been  planlced,  but  tJ^  fever  has  not  made  a  second 
appearance. 

For  several  years  I  have  carried  on^hip-bvilding,  and  employed 
more  men  at  the  navy-yard,  which  joinst ;  and  last  year  1  employed 
a  greater  number  of  men  at  this  same  snip-yard,  ^an  I  did  prior  to 
the  sickness  this  year,  but  so  far  from  being  unhealthy,  I  Iiave  been 
accustomed  to  postpone  engaging  my  hands  till  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  when  I  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  workmen  a  shilling  a 
day  cheaper  than  they  would  do  the  same  work  in  New- York;  nor 
have  I  been  able  to  discover,  or  have  heard  of  any  thing  that  should 
make  it  more  unhealthy  this  year  than  in  former  seasons,  and  since 
the  sickness  I  have  had  twice  the  number  of  hands  aH  Work  I  had  be- 
fore. I  have  been  at  the  yard  almost  every  day,  but  I  have  never  dis- 
covered that  the  ground  of  the  ship-yard  was  dirty,  more  than  what 
was  caused  by  dry  chips  lying  about,  nor  have  I  seen  any  more  filth 
of  any  sort  than  is  usual  round  houses  in  such  country  places.  You 
ask  me  if  there  are  privies,  because,  as  I  presume,  the  Medical  Re- 
pository account  asserts,  "  the  workmen  did  not  possess  the  con- 
venience of  a  privy,  the  want  of  which,  they  say,  must  have  added 
exceedingly  to  the  other  sources  of  the  accumulation  of  filth-"  There 
is  a  larg^  privy  at  Helme's  house,  close  by  the  ship-yard,  but  the 
truth  is",  the  workmen  do  not  use  it,  because  the  wharf  extends  so 
low  as  always  to  have  more  or  less  water,  and  during  both  rising  and 
falling  water,  has  a  strong  current  running  by  it,  and  the  men  go 
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downihere.  You  can  judge,  sir,  whether  this  "  can  add  ezceedin|^y 
to  the  other  sources  of  filth."  But  it  is  also  said  that  the  boardini^ 
houses  allotted  to  the  workmen  were  excessively  crowded.  The 
number  of  houses  at  the  Wallabout,  situated  within  about  one  tUtd 
of  a  mile  of  ground,  is  eight ;  of  these  seven  are  two-story  houses, 
and  five  .are  double  houses,  all  of  them  sufficiently  roomy  for  the 
families  that  occupy  them.  The  whole  number  of  workmen  at  the 
yard,  at  the  time  the  fever  appeared  there,  was  about  twenty ;  of 
these,  one  lodged  at  Mr.  Ntiddletons' ;  seven  at  Mr.  Helmets,  three 
in  the  house  with  himself,  and  four  in  an  out-house ;  two  at  Mr. 
Little's  ;  from  four  to  five  at  Mr.  Rhodes' ;  at  Mr.  Titus's  two ;  at 
Mr.  Goodridge's  one,  and  at  Mr.  Martin's  one.  As  to  the  number 
of  workmen  stowed  in  single  rooms,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dincover 
that  it  was  in  any  instance  inconvenient ;  the  greatest  number  that 
have  slept  in  a  room  has  been  four,  all  of  whom  have  remained  in 
health. 

Your  second  question  relates  to  the  characters  of  the  workmen, 
and  the  tenants  who  occupy  the  houses.  As  to  t]^s  I  can  only  say, 
that  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  extends,  I  have  uniformly  found  the 
workmen  to  be  decent  and  industrious,  and  nei[8ons  of  veracity.  If 
your  object  is  to  know  whether  the  persons  who  have  made  affidavits 
respecting  the  fever  at  the  Wallabout,  are  people  to  be  credited,  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  they  are  all  decent  men, and  entitled 
to  full  credit ;  and,  having  read  their  affidavits,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
facts  to  which  they  have  testified,  as  roost  of  them  fell  under  tar 
own  observation.  As  to  the  tenants,  they  are  as  cleanly,  well  beha?ed, 
industrious  people  as  I  wish  tf  have  in  my  houses. 

In  answer  to  your  third  question,  I  well  remember  the  brir  and 
schooner  both  coming  to  the  Wallabout.  The  schooner  lay  of^  as  I 
should  judge,  about  one  hun4red,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards*  \hA 
the  brig  lay  alongside  the  wharf,  at  first  at  the  navy-yaid,  for  some 
days,  and  then  she  hauled  her  length  forward  to  the  ship-yard ; 
where  she  lay  till  she  was  moved  down  to  the  quarantine  ground. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  after  tlie  brig  had  been  ordered  back*  to  the 
quarantine  ground  by  Dr.  Bailey,  and  after  the  dealh  of  Mrs.  Little 
)and  Mr.  Dring,  Ur.  Rodgers.  the  health  officer,  came  up  to  the  ship- 
yard, and  seeing  him  standing  there,  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  disorder  ^at  prevailed  at  the  place,  and  whether  he  did  not 
think  it  was  the  malignant  fever ;  and  told  him  I  wanted  information 
on  which  I  could  rely  for  my  guide  as  to  my  workmen,  who  looked  up 
to  me  for  advice  whether  to  stay  at  the  yard  or  not.  He  said  he  haa 
not  discovered  any  thing  to  induce  him  to  be  of  that  opinion ;  at  this 
time  Dr.  Waters  came  out  of  Mr.  Little's  and  said  one  or  two  more 
were  g^ing ;  I  then  asked  Dr.  Rodgers  to  go  in  and  see  the  persons 
sick  there,  Jane  Johnson  and  Edw^  Livingston,  and  he  did  so.  I 
then  requested  him  to  g^  over  to  the  mills  at  the  navy-yard  and  see 
Mrs.  Sherlock,  he  did  so  ;  when  he  came  out  of  the  house,  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  \  he  said  Mrs.  Sherlock  had  the  intermittent 
fever,  and  I  need  not  be  alarmed.  The  next  day  Jane  Johnson  died, 
and  the  day  after,  word  came  to  me  that  Mrs.  Sherlock  was  dying  ; 
both,  she  and  Jane  Johnson  died  with  the  black  vomit    I  tlien  wa;: 
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Ailly  cofiTinced  that  it  was  the  yellow  fever,  and  adviBed  the  people 
to  remove  from  the  place  as  fast  as  possible.  Most  of  them  dUL  so, 
and  soon  after  the  disease  disappeared. 

This,  sir,  is  all  the  information  that  I  presume  you  want,  and  all 
that  occurs,  to  me  as  beings  material  to  the  question  to  which  it  re- 
lates^ I  am,  &c. 

JOHN  JACKSON. 

(No.  xvn) 

J^erw-Twh^  September  12, 1804. 
To  Db.  Daniel  Lord^ — Sia, 

Being  engfaged  in  the  investigation  of  facts,  in  order  to 
ttaable  the  puuic  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  appeared  at  the  Wallabout,  in  June  last,  I  conceive  that 
the  very  interesting  nature  of  this  inquiry  to  the  community,  j^  such, 
as  to  form  m^  apology  for  applying  to  any  person  who,  I  mav  suppose, 
can  g^ve  me  mfbrmation  on  the  subject.  1  therefore,  sir,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  address  mjrself  to  you,  although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  you,  as  I  understand  you  were  the  first 

ghysician  called  on  to  visit  the  sick  on  that  occasion,  and  can  proba- 
ly  furnish  me  with  some  important  particulars.  In  order  that  you 
may  perceive  at  once  the  design  of  my  inquiries,  and  shape  your  an- 
swer to  the  precise  point,  I  tiOce  the  liberty  to  submit  the  folbwing 
questions  to  you : 

First— Wlien  you  saw  your  patient  or  patients,  did  youi  at  once, 
judge  the  disease  to  be  the  yellow  fever  ? 

8econd^«Did  you  discover  any  thing  in  the  ship-yard,  or  in  the 
houses,  or  about  them,  to  induce  you  to  believe  the  disease  originated 
theie? 

Thirds-Did  you  see  one  or  more  vessels  lying,  at  that  time,  at  the 
Wallabout,  to  which  you  thought,  and  still  think,  the  origin  of  the 
disease  justly  attributable  ? 

Your  answer,  sir,  in  as  condse  a  form  as  you  please,  will  render 
a  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  particularly  oblige 

Your  humble  servant,  ^ 

WILLIAM  COLEMAN. 

(No.  xvni ) 

Jfew  r9rk,  September  13, 1804. 

Ma.  CoLBMAN.—- Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  just  received,  I  with  sincerity  de- 
clare, that  I  would  very  ^adly  have  been  excused  from  seeming  to 
take  any  side  iu  the  controversy.  A  great  aversion  to  havinp^  my 
name  appear  in  the  papers,  and  still  more,  a  personal  friendship  for 
the  Hedth  Physician,  create  a  strong  reluctance  against  complying 
with  your  request ;  on  tiie  other  hand,  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  of  what  is  owing  to  truth,  operate  forcibly  to  induce  me  hot 
to  withhold  from  the  pubUc  such  information  r<Uative  to  the  late  epi- 
demic at  the  Wallabout,  as  is  in  my  possession. « I  proceed,  therefore, 
briefly  to  answer  your  question. 

To  the  first  I  have  to  say,  that  on  the  24th  day  of  June  I  was  called 
to  visit  Philip  Dring,  who,  I  was  told,  was  very  sick,  with  vomiting,  &c« 
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As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  had  no  hesitation  in  deciding^,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  unequivocal  yelUm  fever^  having  seen  a  g^-eat 
deal  of  that  disease  since  1797»  when  I  first  removed  to  this  city.  At 
the  same  time,  in  an  adjoining  room,  lay  another  person  by  the  name 
of  Cassils,  not  so  ill,  but  who  was  then  attacked  with  the  disease.  In 
answer  to  repeated  inquiries  of  what  I  thougiit  of  their  ilbieus,  I.  told 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helme,  Dring^s  father  and  mother-in-law,  that  it  was 
the  yellow  fever  I  then  saw  Jane  Johnson  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Livingston,  at  Mr.  Little's,  a  house  within  a  few  yards  of  Helme's* 
whose  cases  I  likewise  pronounced  to  be  yellow  fever. 

In  answer  ^)  your  second  question  I  have  to  say,  that  being  one  of 
those  who  firmly  and  steadily  believed  the  yellow  fever  was  a  disease 
of  local  origin,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Helme  first,  if  Uiere  were  no 
,  fresh  stagnant  water  or  dead  animals  in  his  neighbourhood  ?  but  wtti 
ans weird  in  the  negative,  and  told  the  water  which  covered  the  sur- 
face every  where  near  them,  was  salt  water,  and  rose  and  fell  with  the 
tide.  1  next  inquired  of  him  where  their  sink  and  necessary  were  ? 
after  being  told,  and  viewing  them.  I  walked  over  the  ship-yard  and 
down  to  the  wharf,  and  about  it,  and  could  perceive  nothing  that 
could  give  the  least  cause  of  suspicion,  nor  did  the  situation  of  the 
bouses,  or  of  the  adjoining  grounds,  fumish.to  my  mind  any  cause  fojr 
the  appearance  rvf  the  disease. 

In  answer  to  your  third  question,  I  did  see  two  schooners  and  a 
brig :  one  schooner  and  the  orig  lying  at  the  wharf  I  went  on  board 
the  schooner  at  the  wharf,  whi&  was  the  Union ;  on  examination  she 
.  appeared  to  have  been  well  cleanstd  and  white-washed,  both  in  the 
hold  and  forecastle,  and  I  thought  her  perfectly  clean.  I  did  not  go 
on  board  the  brig,  for  I  was  informed  her  cabin  and  hold,  &c.  were 
all  locked  up,  so  that  I  could  not  examine  her.  Young  Mr.  Helme  at 
this  time  observed,  that  it  must  have  been  the  ballast  of  this  brig  that 
caused  the  mischief,  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  she  hmi  unloaded  some 
part  of.  it.  If  I  am  asked  my  opinion  on  this  question,  I  feel  mysellj 
as  a  man  bving  tnith  and  candour,  oblipfed  to  declare,  that  there  was 
such  a  total  want  of  local  caUses,  (the  wind  then  being  from  the  north- 
east and  east,  and  for  about  a  fortnight  previous,  and  the  weather  quite 
cool,)  that  I  felt  myself  entirely  overpowered  and  compelled  to  relin-  - 
quish  an  opinion  that  had  been  unshaken  for  years.  It  was  my  de- 
cided opinion  then,  it  remained  so  after  two  more  visits,  (and  the  last 
for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  into  facts,)  and  I  now  am  neces- 
sitated to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  yellow  fever  was  introduced  into  that 
place  by«one  or  both  of  the  vessels  that  I  saw  there. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

DANIEL  LOBD.'» 

*^  I  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  cause,  which  I  sh^ 
endeavour  to  do  with  brevity,  candour  and  precision*. 
Fortunately,  the  grounds  of  the  controversy  are  narrowed 
by  its  being,  at  length,  admitted,  (with  what  inexpressible 
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reluctance  the  public  has  seen,)  that  the  disease  in  ques- 
tion was  decided  yellow  fever. 

^^  The  health-officer,  after  two  deaths  had  occurred,  and 
while  three  lay  sick  before  him,  pronounced  the  disease 
not  malignant  [or  yellow]  fever ;  and  after  the  exami- 
nation of  a  third,  he  deliberately  and  formally  declared  it 
was  only  an  intermittent,  and  that  there  was  no  cause  of 
alarm.  While  ihe  resident  physician,  equally  acute  and  dis- 
cerning, gave  it  officially  as  his  opinion  to  the  Common  Coun- 
cil^ in  the  case  oi  Arbutton,  even  three  days  after  his  at- 
tack, and  but  fort} -eight  hours  before  his  death  of  black  vo- 
mit, that  there  were  no  symptoms  sufficiently  marked  to 
warrant  an  opinion  ;  and,  at  the  saipe  time  informed  them 
that  Patrick  Profay,  another  labourer,  who  had  been  suf- 
fered to  come  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  pass  through 
all  the  stages  of  the  disease  without  a  word's  being  coiAmu- 
nicc'ted  to  the  public,  or  even  to  the  Common  Council, 
*'  was  better."  Thus  our  city  was  exposed  for  several 
days  to  all  the  hoirors  of  an  epidemic  yellow  fever,  becaiise 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  it  had  been  particularly  com- 
mitted held  a  theoretical  opinion  that  the  yellow  fever 
was  not  a  contagious  disease.  Who  wiUsay  we  have  not 
bad  a  narrow  escape  f  But  cases  multiplied  so  fast,  and 
deaths  so  frequently  followed,  marked  by  such  peculiar 
and  dreadfuK  symptoms,  that  at  length  they  admitted  that 
the  yellow  fever  did  prevail  at  the  Wallabout.  The  only 
question  then  remaining  is,  in  what  way  was  this  pesti- 
lence intriKluced  there  ?  Two  only  are  suggested  :  one 
that  it  originated  in  the  place  from  bad  *^  air,  soil, 
weather,''  and  other  local  causes  ;  the  other,  tbat-it  was 
imported  in  the  brig  La  Ruse,  from  Point- Petre,  or  the^ 
schooner  Greyhound,  from  Cape- Francois,  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  inhabitants. 
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^  The  Heakh  Commissioners  are  the  advocates  pf  the 
former  opinion ;  other  physicians,  of  equal  standbg  in 
the  profession,  (to  say  the  least)  embrace  the  latter. 
Thus  were  they  at  issue. 

^  The  first  particular  information  that  the  public  had  6f 
the  epidemic,  was  communicated  by  three  physicians  of 
this  cit}%  Drs.  Hamerriey,  Stringfaam,  and  Gamage,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  his  honour  the  Mayor,  and  published 
on  the  3d  of  July,  thirteen  dttys  after  the  disease  had 
made  its  appearance.  After  stating  a  number  of  facts, 
they  observed,  that  they  should  forbear  making  any  com- 
ments, and  tiiat  their  only  wish  was  to  present  to  the  first 
magistrate,  such  a  statement  of  facts,  as  should  enable  him 
to  take  the  most  proper  method  for  the  preservation  of  the 
city.  What  could  be  more  modest,  more  inofiensive, 
than  this  highly  praiseworthy  conduct?  Who  could  have 
supposed  it  could  have  created  animosity  in  any  one  i 
But  the  facts  they  stated,  though  unaccompanied  with  re- 
mark, spoke  a  louder  language  than  any  comments  ;  they 
went  directly  to  the  destruction  of  a  dangerous  and 
darling  theory,  to  which  certain  medical  gentlemen  are 
wedded,  and  which  they  seem  determined  to  part  with 
but  with  life,  and  to  them  it  gave  the  highest  offence. 
This  offence  vented  itself  in  aspersions  the  most  extraordi- 
nary the  public  had  ever  witnessed  in  an  address  by  gen- 
demen  of  a  leaded  profession  to  brothers  of  the  same 
profession.  The  Medical  Repository  went  the  whole 
length  of  charging  them  with  fabricating'  reports  grossly 
unfounded^  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  the  public  creduUty^ 
"  which  would  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  prop  a 
declining  doctrine,  and  to  injure  the  reputation  and  com- 
merce of  New- York.*'  But  we  were  not  to  be  the  dupes 
of  this  imposing  language.  We  shall  soon  see  who  it  was 
that  fabricated  reports ;  we  shall  soon  see  who  it  was 
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that  abused  public  credulity  for  the  purpose  of  propping 
a  declining  doctrine;  and  lastly,  we  shall  see  whose  doc- 
trine it  is,  that  is  indeed  injurious  to  the  reputation  and 
commerce  of  New-Tori^  and  a  libel  on  our  climate  and 
our  country.  '      ^       .        ' 

*^  The  answers   have  appeared;    the  first  from  Dr. 
John  R.  B.  Rodgers,  supported  by  an  accompanying  let- ' 
ter  of  Dr.  Walter ;  the  second  from  Drs.  MitchiU  and 
Miller,  editors  of  the  Medical  Repository,  and  the  latter 
the  resident  physician.    These  are  now  to  be  examined,  i   , 

^*  Method  would  seem  to  require  me4o  begin  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  three  physicians, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  that  is  not  necessary  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject.  As  the  editors  of  the  Medi- 
cal Repository  have  given  us,  at  large,  and  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity,  a  particular  account  of  the  ^^  local 
circumstances  of  the  ship-yard,  together  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,''  for  the  express  purpose  of  satis- 
fying  aU  reasonable  inquirers  that  the  mischief  generated  , 
there^  I  will  begin  with  them.  T^y  they  may  not  com- 
plain of  any  ^^  inalignant  misrepresentations"  from  me,  I 
shall,  whenever  practicable,  quote  their  own  words  ;  and  I 
shall  give  the  refutation  in  the  words  of  the  witnesses. 

^^  To  show  the  unfavourable  situation  of  the  WaUabout, 
they  say : 

**  A  veryt  high  and  tteep  bmik,  heginmmg  a  few  feet  from  the  houte  in- 
habited  by  the  Skk^  effectually  deprivee  perteru  rending  there  qfthe  ben^i 
ef  all  refreahing  breezes  from  the  south  and  tof^A-iM«^."— Medical  Re- 
pository. 

Take  the  following  in  answer— 

*'  It  [the  Wallabout]  is  so  situated  as  always  to  have  a  cool  and 
pleasant  air  whenever  there  is  wind  stirring,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  blows ;  this  is  more  particularly  owing  to  its  being  surrounded  on 
all  sides  but  one  by  water,  and  on  that  side,  which  is  the  south  side, 
there  is  a  break  in  the  hill,  so  that  even  when  the  wind  is  south,  there 
is  always  a  draught  draws  down  through  the  ship-yard.''— -ilAoifo*' 
Depofition. 
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Same  point — "  Qn  the  south,  it  a  bank  of  about  fifty  feet  in  height* 
but  in  iiiis  bank  there  is  a  valley,  that  whenevev  a  south  vind  blows 
the  place  below  enjo\'8  its  share  of  it*'*— /acibfOfi't  Letter, 

Once  more—'*  ITte  principal  houtet  are  to  tituated  vdth  their  rears  tp 
the  eagtrourd  on  the  fine  of  the  navy-uard*  that  for  vant  of  doort  and 
tmndowt  on  that  nde^  they  almoot  entirely  exclude  the  north^eaat,  eaet 
ami  touth-eatt  wtniif.'*— Medical  Repository. 

J5*  centra.-^**  Samuel  Middletons,  bein^  duW  sworn,  testifies  and 
says,  that  his  house  is  under  the  same  roof  with  that  occupied  by 
Simeon  Helme,  but  north  of  it  i  that  he  has  tve  -windeftn,  one  below 
and  one  above,  opening  eaetvard  on  the  Hne  of  the  navy-^ard,  but  the 
lower  window  was  cut  since  the  fever." 

Same  p9in$j-~**  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  this  1arg» 
room  had  a  window  that  opened  into  the  navy.yard  **'^Helme^a  Depe- 
eition,  ^ 

Same  pomt,~^'*  Middletons  ami  Helme  both  live  under  one  roof; 
these  two  houses  only  are  situated  with  their  rears  on  the  navy -yard 
to  the  eastward,  but  they  both  ha^  upper  and  lower  windows  on  that 
side,  and  are  all  ventilated/'^/ocittsit**  Letter. 

Onrc  more. — '*  Two  nhipt  on  the  etockf^  mrroimded  by  their  icajfold/ng; 
together  with  large  quantitiet  of  timber  deposited. in  different  ektuut-one^ 
preven  etl,  in  a  great  degree,  the  approach  of  currenti  of  air  from  the 
west  and  /lorM-w^f/."— Medical  Repository. 

E.  contra. — **  Isaac  M.  Brown,  beings  duly  sworn,  depoRCth  and 
SMth,  that  being  at  work  on  the  stem  of  a  new  ship  on  the  stocks, 
which  was  then  only  in  frame,  with  not  Mr^e  ttreakt  of  plank  on  her 
bott/)m.** 

Same  point. — *'  I  find  it  also  stated  in  the  same  account,  that  thtt. 
two  ships  on  the  stocks  prevented  the  approach  of  the  air  from  the 
west  and  north- west,  but  at  the  time  of  the  fever,  those  ships  had 
very  few  planks  on,  so  that  the  air  could  meet  with  little  or  no  ob- 
struction :  though  since,  they  have  been  plunked,  but  the  fever  has  not 
made  a  second  appearance."— Jlac/pM/i'*  l.ftter. 

Once  more.—**  FrorfhHtae  C'rcumttance$f  it  re»ult$t  that  the  onbf  wind 
which  had  free  accett  to  the  ship-tfardt  or  could  ventilate  it  with  aity 
effect  wag  a  north  wind*  which  seldom  blows  during  the  hot  season.  Tf^ 
effect  of  these  circumstances  tvuh  strongly  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  described  in  striking  terms,  the  unfavour* 
ableness  of  it  to  a  free  circulation  qf  airy  an  i  their  sufferings  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  hot  and  stagnant  air  they  were  obliged  to   breathe.** 

Medical  Uf  pository. 

E.  contra, — "  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  views  the 
Wallabout  to  be  a  healthy  situation,  well  accommodated  as  to  a  free 
circulation  of  air." — IJelme^s,  jun  Deposition, 

Same  points-'*  Nor  has  the  deponent  ever  heard  of  any  complaint 
bv  any  person  at  the  yard,  of  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of 
air." — Brown*s  Deposition, 

Same  point,^'*  Nor  had  he  ever  suffered  for  want  of  circulation  of 
air,  or  excessive  heat  while  working  there."— I«m7i^«ron*«  Deposic 
tion** 
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Same  point j-^^  And  the  deponent  further  s^ath,  that  he  has  never 
heard  any  inhabitants  at  the  Wallabout,  nor  any  of  the  workmen 
employed  there,  complain  of  the  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  or 
•ay  that  they  thou^^ht  the  place  an  unfavourable  situation,  but  on  the 
contrary  he  has  frequently  heard  the  workmen  speak  of  it  as  bein^ 
far  prererable  on  that  account,  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  in  Newr 
York".— i«fAo<fc*«  Depontioru 

Same  pmni- — "  Nor  has  he  ever  heard  any  coijnplaint  of  the  want 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  on  the  contrary*  when  there  has  been 
any  ur  stirring  any  where,  the  Wallabout  has  it3^ull  proportion.** 

RcuufePt  Dfipositionr 

Same  J>ojW.— "  T^e  deponent  further  saith,  that  whenever  any 
"Vind  is  stirring',  from  whatever  quarter  it  blows,  the  yard  is  as  well 
supplied  with  fresh  and  cool  breezes  as  any  place  whatever ;  and 
when  the  wind  blows  fisom  the  south  east  any  way  hard  he  is  obliged 
to  shut  his  shop  window ;  nor  has  he  ever  heard  any  complaint  of  a 
want  of  circulation  of  air  by  any  of  the  people."-— ffbAreman'' J9e/i9«»r 
Hon. 

Same  point. — *'  Nor  did  he  ever  hear  any  person  complain,  or  perr 
ceive  himself,,  that  the  ship-yard  at  the  Wallabout  was  so  situated  as 
not  to  have  a  free  circulation  of  air."— fTrtj'A/'*  JXepooition, 

Same  point.^^'*  Being  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by  running 
salt  water,  for  there  are  no  fresh  marshes  near,  it  almost  constantly 
enjoys  co61  and  refreshing  breezes  equal  to  any  other  place.  I  lately, 
on  a  very  hot  day,  and  when  the  wind  was  south,  ma^e  the  experi- 
ment of  placing  a  thermometer  in  the  open  air  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  in  the  ohade  below,  and  afterwards  placed  it  in  the  open  air  un- 
der a  tree  in  the  orchard  above,  when  I  found  the  mercury  to  rise  in  a 
short  time  nearly  two  degrees.  In  a  word  I  regard  it,  and  have  al- 
ways regarded  it  as  bein^  as  healthy  a  place  as  I  ever  knew  ;  and  the 
present  yard  is,  in  my  opinion,  better  ventilated  and  more  accommo- 
dated with  fresh'air  and  cool  breezes  than  the  former  ship-yard,  now  the 
navy-yard,  ever  was ;  which  is  owing  to  our  having  dug  away  the  banli: 
since.  I  cannot  express  ray  surprise  to  you,  sir,  at  lately  observing 
it  asserted  in  an  account  taken  from  the  Medical  Repository,  that  the 
place  was  unfavourable  to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  from  the  hot  and  stagnant  air  they  were  compelled 
to  breathe."— Jacib«o»*«  Letter.. 

**  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  niultiplying  tes- 
timony as  to  this  single  fact,  because  it  is  one  that  seems 
to  depend  on  the  experience  and  feelings  of  nun^bers.. 
We  now  retumfCo  our  two  physicians, 

*'  The  boarding'  houoet  allotted  to  the  numerouo  -workmen  at  thi%  Hupr 
yard  -were  exceooively  crowded.  The  number  of  lodgers  »$^*toed  in  aivgie 
rooms  loao,  in  several inotanceo,  to  large  that  great  danger  must  have  re* 
ouUedfrom  this  source,  in  a  situation  ever  so  favourable  on  oth*r  aecounte. 
In  one  instance,  it  is  asserted  that  nine  labouring  men,  with  their  bet^ 
ding,  &c.  were  obUged  to  pass  their  nights  in  a  room  about  ten  pr  ti^lvf 
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feet  square,  vnth  only  one  vfindorw  and  door.  In  teveral  other  eatea  vthich 
have  been  distinctly  rekUed,  the  degree  of  crorwding  toao  nearly  ao 
^rea/."— Medical  Repository. 

E.  contra. — "  On  examination  the  deponent  is  fully  convinced,  that 
in  no  instance,  any  of  the  boarders  have  been,  before  the.sicloiess  or 
since,  crowded  at  the  houses  at  Jackson's  yard." — Rhodes^  JDepotition, 

Same  point. — "  The  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  never  has  heard 
any  complaint  by  any  of  the  workmen  of  being  crowded  in  the  board- 
ing houses  by  night  or  day,  nor  does  he  believe,  from  inquiry,  any 
cause  of  such  complaint  ever  existed." — Handel's  Deposition. 

Same  point.'--**  For  several  years  I  have  carried  on  ship-building, 
and  employed  more  men  at  the  navy-yard  than  now  at  the  ship-yard 
which  joins  it ;  and  last  year  I  employed  a  greater  number  of  men 
at  this  same  ship-yard,  than  I  did  prior  to  the  sickness  this  year,  but 
*  so  far  from  being  unhealthy,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  postpone  en* 
gaging  my  hands  till  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  when  I  had  no 
dimculty  in  procuring  workmen  a  shilling  a  day  cheaper  than  they 
would  do  the  same  work  in  New- York  ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  disco- 
ver, or  have  heard  of  any  thing  that  should  make  it  more  unhealthy 
this  year  than  in  former  seasons;  and  since  the  sickness  I  have  had 
twice  the  number  of  hands  at  work  I  had  before." — Jackson's  Letter, 

Same  side. — "  But  it  is  also  said  that  the  boarding  houses  allotted 
to  the  workmen  were  excessively  crowded.  The  number  of  houses 
at  the  Wallabout,  situated  within  about  one  third  of  a  mile  of  ground, 
is  eight ;  of  these,  seven  are  two  story  houses,  and  five  are  double 
houses,  all  of  them  sufficiently  roomy  for  the  families  that  occupy 
them.  The  whole  number  of  workmen  at  the  yard,  at  the  time  the 
fever  appeared  there,  was  about  twenty ;  of  these  one  lodged  at  Mr. 
Middletons' ;  seven  at  Mr.  Helme's,  three  in  the  house  with  himself, 
and  four  in  an  out  house  ;  two  at  Mr.  Little's  ;  from  four  to  five  at  Mr. 
Rhodes' ;  at  Mr.  Titus's  two  ;  at  Mr.  Goodridge's  one,  and  at  Mr. 
Martin's  one.  As  to  the  number  of  workmen  stowed  in  single  rooms, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  it  was  in  any  instance  inconve- 
nient ;  the  greatest  number  that  have  slept  in  one  room  has  been  four, 
all  of  whom  have  remained  in  health." — Same  Letter. 

*'  To  show  the  manner  in  which  these  unhappy  \i^rk- 
men  were  stived  up,  so  that  the  poor  fellows  engendered, 
and  indeed  could  not  but  engender  yellow  fever,  Dr. 
Daniel  D.  Walter  is  brought  forward.  This  diffident 
young  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  does  not  want  to  hear 
any  discussion  of  the  question  of  importation  ;  to  show 
however,  that  it  was  not  imported,  but  originated  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Helme,  he  has  undertaken  to  give  us  the 
precise  dimensions  of  Helme's  house,  every  way,  to  a 
single  foot,  and  as   his  ill-stars  will  have  it,  he  is  not 
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right  in  any  one  particular :  he  has  also  undertaken  to 
give  us  the  number  of  lodgers,  in  which  the  same  bad 
luck  attends  him,  for  he  has  not  stated  the  number  right 
in  any  ort^  room,  excepting  the  outer  kitchen*  He  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rodgers, 

'*  Tou  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  number  of  inmates  dwellings  in  each 
house.  In  Mr.  Helmets  house,  -which  consists  of  two  rooms,  each  fifteen 
feet  square,  and  two,  each  eleven  feet  square,  and  a  very  small  kitchen,  in 
all  five  rooms,  there  lived  twenty-four  or  more  persons,  twelve  of  whom 
or  more  have  constantly  slept  in  the  two  lower  rooms^  eiffht  or  more  in  the 
two  upper,  and  four  or  more  in  the  kitchen** — Walter's  lietter. 

^^  Suspecting,  from  what  had  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, that  the  doctor  was  a  little  mistaken,  I  wrote 
to  the  occupant  for  information.  The  following  is^  an  ex- 
tract from  his  answer. 

"  The  house  I  now  occupy  is  two  stories  high,  contdning  two  largpe 
rooms  sixteen  hy  eighteen  feet,  one  in  each  story,  and  two  small 
rooms  ten  by  twelve  ;  besides  this,  there  is  a  kitchen  in  a  separate 
building  fourteen  by  fotirteen.  At  the  time  of  the  fever  there  slept 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  myself  and  wife,  Mr.  Dring  and  wile 
and  his  four  children,  and  my  two  daughters.  In  the  upper  rooms 
slept  Mr.  Leeds  and  wife  and  two  children  in  one  room,  and  two  men, 
boarders,  in  the  other  room ;  and  four  boarders,  workmen,  slept  in 
the  kitchen,  making  in  the  whole,  twenty  persons,  which  then  com- 
posed the  family.  Yours, 

SIMEON  HELME.*' 

'*  Our  unfortunate  doctor  happens  not  to  be  exactly 
right  in  any  single  item  ;  and  this  may  be  all  a  very 
innocent  mistake  ;  I  doubt  not  it  is  ;  though,  it  also  hap. 
pens  that  every  error  is  on  the  side  of  exaggeration.  But 
we  will  let  that  pass. 

*'  There  ivas  but  one  instance  of  afawxty  at  this  shipyard  enjoying  tfie 
comfort  of  apartments  sufficiently  spacious  and  commodious  in  proportion 
to  their  numher,  and  these  all  preserving  good  health,  while  the  neigh - 
kours  around  them  were  siekening  and^ng.** 
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^*  In  support  of  the  same  curious  amd  iBstructive  £au:t| 
18  the  following  extract  from  Doctor  Daniiel  T.  Wa|« 
tcr-  •  ^      • 

^  h  9Ughi  U  h9  oUerved  before  quitting  thie  eubfect^  that  SamuelMid^ 
iSetetu^  famljff  eentUtingof  mxpereene,  have  Uved  dunnf  the  wheUe 
tick^  eeaeen  at  the  WaUabeut^  in  the  north^aet  end  of  Mr.  Eeknt^i 
houee,  next  the  water^  andef  eekree  nepreat  the  veeeekf  andhape  e^faf 
edanvwbutrmpted  etate  ^fhetUth  g  hut  Mt.  Mddktmu^  family  eccvpm 
exact^  tegr  the  heuee^  iMckgivee  tixpenene,  inenemetances  ae  wuih 
reemaenearlif  thirty  ^'lyt  in  the  ether.  ^  hermever,  the  fever  rmae  de* 
rimed frem  the  vmaek  eUel^t  <Af  t  eireumetemte  eeu^ht  tehe  ^  ne  ovopC 
and  Mr,  JUSddietemt^  /"^kf  «*f^Af  tehme  been  Ajo'et  te  haee  taken 
tl.''— Walter's  Letter. 

JBL  eentroj^**  The  deponent  saith,  liut'  he  has  two  windows,  one 
helow  and  one  above,  opening  eastward,  on  the  line  of  the  navy.yard, 
hut  the  lower  window  has  Been  cut  since  the  h.ret^^^^yiKdtBetonr 
Depeeitieui 

^^  As  Helme  ha.d  a  lower  window  beforethe  fever,  open- 
ing east  on  the  navy-yard  where  the  brig  La  Ruse  lay  be- 
fore she  was  moved,  and  ItfCddletona  had  ndt^  this  mig^ 
account  for  Helme's  family  taking  the  disease  and  Mid<^ 
dletons'  escaping.  If,  however,  this  should  not  be  thougjht 
satisfactory,  then  take  the  following  extracts,  in  answer  to 
the  statement  of  the  Repository,  that  **  Middletons'  fa- 
mily all  preserved  goocl  health,"  or,  as  Dr.  Walter  saya^ 
*'  uninterrupted  health." 

*«  The  former  of  whom  [Brown]  was  taken  with  the  ycUow  fevct 
on  the  2l8t,  and  the  latter,  who  boarded  in  the  deponenl's  house,  was 
taken  on  the  2Gth."'-'Middletons*  Deposition, 

Same peint,^"*  On  the  Wednesday  following,  to  wit,  on  the  SOth,the 
deponent  found  himself  attacked  with  pain  in  the  head,  back  and 
limbs,  on  which  he  told  Mr.  Middletons  that  he  hoped  for  the  best, 
but  he  felt  just  as  he  formerly  did  when  he  had  the  yellow  fever; 
soon  after  he  was  attacked  with  it,  and  was  sick  about  three  weeks, 
when  he  recovered.  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  boarded 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Middletons,  adjoining  the  house  of  Mr.  Helme 
north-east,  and  under  the  same  room."— ^rown'<  Deposition. 

**  The  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  filth  ev^apreodififf  the  grennd, 
and  lying  about  the  boarding  houses,  taken  in  connexion  toith  the  othet 
circumstances  of  the  place,  was  sufficient  to  generate  great  mischief.     JV^ 
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piahitf  property  eleanHng  the  yard  teenu  ever  to  fume  been  adopted;  of 
coitree  thdaJUtkhdo  been  progreaeively  accumulating ,  and  becotmnff  more 
dangerous  ever  since  the  estabUehment  of  this  place  vae  first  underta- 
/(ren."—- Medical  Hepository. 

E.  contra.-^*'  The  ship-yard  is  as  cleah  as  ship-yju*ds  usually  are, 
any  where,  nor  is  there  any  animal  filth  or  vegetable  filth  lying  about 
or  near  it,  so  as  to  cause  any  Mnd  of  inconvenience  to  any  person  in 
the  place  ;  and  further  saith  not.'*— Bb/fn^«,  Jun.  Deposition. 

Same  point.-^'^  Nor  has  he  ever  pelrceived  that  the  yard  was  less 
clean,  or  the  ground  about  it,  than  other  ship-yards  in  New- York." 

BrontnCs  Deposition. 

Same  pHnt.-^"  And  the  deponent  further  Mith,  that  he  never  ex- 
perienced any  inconvftnience  from  dirt  or  filth  lying  about  the  yard  or 
the  houses,  nor  saw  more  than  is  us«al  at  ship-yaras."— Ziwn^t/on't 
Deposition. 

Same  peint,^**  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  there  b  no* 
nor  was  at  the  time  of  the  i^pearance  of  the  fever,  or  at  any  other 
time  this  summer,  any  animal  or  vegetable  filth  overspreading  tibe 
ground  at  the  ship-yard  or  round  the  boarding  houses  near  it,  but  that 
it  is  and  has  been  as  clean-as  the  ship-yards  usually  are  in  New* 
York."— /?A«ife«'  Deposition. 

Same  point. — **  During  the  present  season,  the  ground  of  the  ^ip" 
yard,  and  the  grounds  about  the  houses,  have  been,  and  are  as  clean 
as  is  customary,  as  clean  as  other  ahip-yai^  are,  and  as  th*  former 
ship-yard  used  to  be  ;  that  all  the  time  the  deponent  has  been  so  oc- 
cupied before  anddurinr  the  late  fever,  and  smce,  he  has  never  ob- 
served any  thing  of  so  filthy  a  nature  as  to  cause  the  least  incoo* 
venience  to  the  persons  residing  there."— ^fialM2e/V  Deposition, 

Same  point. — *'  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  ship-yard^ 
with  which  he  has  been  acquainted  for  seven  years,  has  alwUys  been 
in  a  clean  and  healthy  state,  and  as  clean  the  present  year,  since  it 
was  removed  to  Jackson's  wharf,  both  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
fever,  as  it  ever  was  when  it  was  kept  at  the  navy-yard  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence." — Wakeman^s  Deposition. 

Same  point. — **  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  never  ob- 
served that  the  ship-yard,  or  any  of  the  ground  about  it,  was  in  a 
mere  dirty  or  filthy  state  than  is  cttstomary  at  other  ship-yardSf  and 
such  as  is  caused  by  the  quantity  of  dry  chips  that  lie  loose  about  the 
vessels." — Wright* s  Deposition. 

Same  point, — **  I  have  been  at  the  yard  almost  every  day,  butl  have 
never  discovered  that  the  ground  of  the  ship-yard  was  dirty,  more 
than  what  was  caused  by  dry  chips  lying  about,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
more  filth  of  any  sort  than  is  usual  about  houses  in  such  country 
places."— Jaci(»0n't  Letter. 

Same  point. — **  My  first  object  was  to  examine  the  state  of  tlie 
houses,  with  respect  to  cleaidiness,  andl  had  the  satisfisiction  of  per- 
ceiving that  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  negligent  in  regard  to  this 
important  article.  The  rooms,  which  had  been  occupied  oy  the  sick, 
had  been  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  houses  whitewashed ;  nor  did 
1  see  any  thing  offensive  in  the  vicinity."— iiK<f. 
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**  To  the  above  I  may  add,  that  from  the  view  I  had  of  the  sitnatioii 
of  the  place,  the  information  I  received  from  different  individuals  on 
the  spot,  and  an  unbiased  reflection  upon  the  whole  in  my  owii  mind^ 
the  result  is,  that  I  perceived  no  cause  existing  there,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  could  have  produced  malignant  fever  ."--Letter  from  the  Se- 
tretary  •/  the  Health  Committee. 

Same  point, — *'  I  walked  over  to  the  ship-yard  and  down  to  the 
utrharf  and  about  it,  and  could  perceive  nothing  that  could  give  the 
least  cause  of  suspicion,  nor  did  the  situation  or  the  houses,  ot  of  the 
acyoining  grounds,  furnish  to  my  mind  any  cause  for  the  appearance 
of  the  disease." — I)r,  LortTt  Letter, 

**  The  number  of  pernru  at  this  place  tva$  ouficient  to  carry  on  the 
•work  of  buUding'  two  large  thipe,  and  of  occaeionaUy  repairing  otherf* 
Yet  theee  workmen  did  notpotseoa  the  cowoemence  of  a  privy,  the  want 
of  which  mutt  have  added  exceedingly  to  the  accumulation  of  filth.  When 
iXk  these  facts  are  comidered  in  connexion  with  the  local  circumstancet 
of  the  spot,  vfhich  rendered  ordinary  ventilation  impotsible,  it  will  not 
appear  otrange  that  a  malignant  di^emte  should  haroe  been  generated  at 
t&M  pktc  e."— M  edical  Repository. 

E,  contra^ — "  You  ask  me  if  there  are  privies,  because,  as  I  presumey 
the  Medical  Repository  account  asserts, "  the  workmen  did  not  possess 
the*«bnvenietice  of  a  privy,  the  want  of  which,  they  say,  must  have 
added  exceedingly  to  the  other  sources  of  the  accumulation  of  filth." 
There  is4i  large  privy  at  Hrime's  house,  close  by  the  ship-yard,  but  the 
truth  is,  the  workmen  do  not  use  it,  because  the  w^an  extends  so 
low  as  always  to  have  more  or  less  water,  and  during  both  rising  and 
falling  water,  has  a  strong  current  running  by  it,  and  the  men  go 
down  there.  You  can  judge,  sir,  whetlier  this  **  can  add  exceedingly 
to  the  other  sources  of  filth." — Jackson's  Letter, 

*'  One  would  suppose  from  this  that  the  situation,  in 
respect  to  privies,  had  the  advantage  over  almost  any 
other,  and  must  be  remarkably  inoffensive  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

"  But  this  affair  of  the  privies  is  not  the  least  curious 
in  our  curious  medical  account*  To  understand  it,  I  must 
remind  the  reader,  that  it  is  now  some  years  since  the  ad- 
vocates for  domestic  origin,  in  their  search  after  causes  of 
yellow  fever  in  the  United  States,  added  to  their  list,  privies 
and  new  made  grounds.  The  moment  the  yellow  fever 
appears  in  any  of  our  cities,  these  zealous  gentlemen  run 
about  the  neighbourhood  inquiring  after  privies  and  new 
made  gi'ounds  ;  and,  as  the  epidemic  has,  heretofore,  al- 
ways appeared  on  some  of  the  wharves  of  the  East  river* 
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there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  to  discover  at  once  both 
privies  and  ri^w  made  grounds.  As  soon  as  the  fact  is  put 
beyond  question,  they  go  their  way  rejoicing  at  the  dis^ 
covery  of  anpther  piece  of  testimony  in  favour  of  domes^ 
tic  origin*  Thus,  after  it  had  been  well  ascertained  that 
the  fever  actually  existed  at  the  Wallabout,  they  went  over 
in  pursuit  of  privies  and  new  made  grounds  ;  those  two 
never  failing  sources  of  septic  acid  vapour.  As  soon  as 
they  got  there,  they  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  new 
made  grounds,  and,  they  next  inquire  after  sinks  and  pri- 
vies !  when  behold  there  are  none  !  What's  to  be  done 
now  ?  One  gendeman,  more  candid  than  the  rest,  ac- 
knowledges, that  finding  the  absence  of  this,  and  every 
thing  else  that  could  be  justly  considered  as  a  local  cause, 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  an  opinion  that  had 
been  unshaken  for  years*  Such  conduct  is  honourable* 
Not  so  with  the  editors  of  the  Medical  Repository ; 
these  great  champions  of  domestic  origin,  meeting  with 
neither  new  made  groimd  nor  privies,^  wheel  right  about, 
and  declare  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  the  want  of 
privies.  *'  The  want  of  a  privy,  quoth  the  Medical  Re- 
pository^ must  have  added  exceedingly  to  the  other  sources 
of  the  accumulation  of  filth,"  and  ^*  it  will  not  appear 
strange  that  a  malignant  disease  should  have  been  gene- 
rated at  the  place." 

^^  Dr.  Miller,  the  Resident  Physician,  to  whom  Dr« 
Rodgers,  the  Health  Officer,  referred  his  Honour  the 
Mayor,  for  more  particular  information  respecting  the 
Wallabout  than  he  could  give,  because  Dr.  M.  had  been 
on  the  spot,  (though,  by  the  way,  so  had  the  Health  Officer, 
as  appears  from  Mr.  Jackson's  letter)  chose,  it  seems,  to 
make  his  communication  in   form  of  an  article  for  the 
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Medical  Repository  and  Review.  This  Medical  Repo* 
sitory  and  Review  is  an  octavo  volume,  respectable  for 
its  size,  and  imposing  in  its  appearance,  and  it  circulates 
not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  but  several  copies 
go  annually  to  Europe,  where  it  is  read  by  the  faculty 
there,  as  the  work  erf  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in 
this  countr}%  In  such  a  work,  professedly  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  ignorance,  correcting  the 
mistakes,  and  detecting  the  misrepresentations  of  others, 
surely  the  public  have  some  right  to  expect  at  least  a  little 
more  than  usual  attention  to  accuracy  in  itself.  What  then 
will  be  their  surprise,  and  how  must  it  affect  the  reputation 
of  the  work,  that  the  only  article,  (and  that  on  a  favourite 
subject  too,  where  more  than  customary  care  would  be 
expected,)  which  has  been  stibjected  to  a  rigid  criticism, 
is  found  to  be,  not  merely,  very  often  wrong,  but  never 
once  right  !  But  we  have  not  room  for  multiplying  ob- 
servations of  this  sort  ;  we  hope,  indeed  we  feel  very  con- 
fident, that  the  editors  of  the  Medical  Repository  have 
some  way  of  accounting  for  this,  beyond  what  we  know 
of ;  especially,  since  they  are  so  loud  and  so  frequent  ia 
charging  other  gentlemen  with  fabricating  "  gross  and 
glaring  mistatements."  But,  at  any  rate,  this  detection 
of  their  errors  should  teach  them  a  little  more  caution  in 
future,  inspire  them  with  a  little  more  modesty,  and  ren- 
der them  a  little  less  presumptuous  in  their  attacks  upon 
gentlemen  whose  characters,  private  and  professional, 
stand  as  fair  and  as  exalted  as  their  own. 

"  As  Dr.  Rodgers  has  thought  proper  to  mention  the 
weather  as  one  of  the  causes  of  yellow  fever  at  the  Wal- 
labout,  I  here  present  the  reader  with  a  transcript  from 
a  table  of  meteorological  observations,  bi^ginning  eight 
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days  before  the  Aatttac  appeared,  and  continuing  tiU  the 
dty  on  whi^  ^bs  last  "new  case"  occurred. 
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*'  By  inspection  of  tlua  tablt  it  will  be  seen,  that  except- 
ing four  days,  the  weather  was  even  below  "  summer 
heat,"  and  in  no  butance  was  the  heat  excessive. 

"  Having  shown  that  the  orij^n  of  the  epidemic  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  from  any  of  the  causes  assigned 
by  the  Health  Commissioners,  neither  from  the  *'  ^r, 
soil,  or  weather  ;  local  situation  of  the  Wallabout ;  the 
position  of  the  houses,  or  the  materials  surrounding 
them  i"  all  of  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  Health  Offi- 
cer :  Having jfrrocei/  that,  in  all  these  respects,  whatever 
has  been  advanced,  has  been,  throughout,  *  gross  misrepre- 
sentations,' we  arq  necessaiily  driven  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  the  disease  in  the  other,  of  the  only  two  assign- 
ed causes  ;  namely,  vessels  recendy  arrived  from  the 
West-Indies.  As  there  are  but  two  causes,  foreign  and 
domestic,  to  which  the  disease  can  be  attributed,  if  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  total  absence  of  one,  sound 
lo^c  would  warrant  me  in  leaving  it  here,  and  saying, 
that  as  it  is  not  of  domestic,  it  must  necessarily  be  of 
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foreign  origin ;  at  any  rate,  a  very  slight  degree  of  probf 
ought,  in  this  case,  to  be  admitted  as  competent  and  con- 
clusive. To  the  vessels,  dien,  let  us  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion. 

"  I  begin  with  the  schooner  Greyhound.     She  arrived, 
as  appears  by  the  newspapers,  on  the  fourth  of  June,  Dr.^ 
Rodgers  says  the  second,  (this  is  not  very  material,)  after 
a  passage  of  sixteen  days.     What  day  she  was  suffered 
to  come  up  to  the  Wallabout  is  no  where  stated.     On  the 
18th,  it  appears,  her  bilge-water  was  pumped  out  on  the 
south  side  of  her,  she  then  lying  to  the  windward  of  the 
Wallabout,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.      The  Health  Ofl5cer  says,  that  while  she 
was   at  the    quarantine  ground,  ^  her  bilge- water  was 
completely  pumped   out,  and  the  water  from  the  pump 
clear  and   free  from  smell."     It  may  be   so ;   had  die 
Health  Officer  said  he  saw  this  with  his  own  eyes,  it  would 
not  have  been  decorous  to  have  doubted  it ;  and  though 
this  schooner,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 'owner,  is  so  re- 
markably tight,  that  she  is  said  not  to  leak  at  all,  yet  as  we 
know  that  all  vessels  leak  more  or  less,  I  shall  admit  that 
she  was  pumped  out  at  the  quarantine,  and  that  the  water 
which  came  Irom  her  so  black  and  with  such  an  intolera- 
ble stench  after  1)  ing  some  days   at  the  Wallabout,  was 
what  she  took  in  while  she  lay  there.     And   I  desire  no 
other  concession   than  this   in  favour  of  my  argument. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  the  inference,  I  must  go  on  a  lit- 
tle iurther  with  the  Health  Officer's  letter.    "  All  theports^ 
(says  the  Health  Officer,)  from  which  the  vessels  now  in  the 
Wallal)0ut,  or  which  have  been  there   since  the  first  of 
June,  sailed  Jrom^  were,  at  the  time  of  their  respective 
departures,  \x\  great  health.''    "  Guadaloupe  too  (says  he) 
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was  very  healthy  when  La  Ruse  sailed,  and  had  been  so 
for  a  long  time  before.'' 

^^  I  acknowledge  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  from 
captains  of  vessels,  or  any  of  the  crews,  the  truth  as  to 
the  health  of  the  port  they  sailed  from.  They  all  think 
they  are  perfectly  justified  to  make  use  of  any  sort  of 
misrepresentation,  nay,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
some  of  them  think  they  may  back  it  with  an  oath,  to 
evade  the  irksome  operation  of  quarantine  laws.  Hence, 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  it  has  been  found,  by  experience, 
necessary  to  punish  such  misrepresentations  with  death  ; 
nothing  else  being  found  adequate  to  restrain  them.  All 
this,  however,  is  as  well  known  to  the  Health  Officer  as 
to  me,  and  his  experience  should  have  taught  him  to 
speak  with  some  sort  of  diffidence.  Yet  he  not  only  in- 
forms us  that  all  the  ports  were  in  healdv  hut  ^^  great 
health.'^  To  make  it  still  stronger,  the  editor  of  the.  Re- 
pository undertakes  to  say,  that  ^^  it  appears  from  incon- 
testibk  evidence^  laid  before  the  public  by  the  Health 
Officer,  that  the  vessels  in  question  came  from  ports 
which  were  in  a  very  healthy  state.*'  Now  I  say  no 
^^  evidence"  at  all  has  been  laid  before  the  public  by  the 
Health  Officer.  He  has  said,  indeed,  that  the  ports  were 
healthy  ;  but  this  we  know  is  only  information  derived 
from  others ;  derived  too,  under  strong  temptation  to  de- 
viate from  the  truth,  and,  after  all,  it  does  not  appear 
what  his  ipformauon  is,  from  whom  derived,  or  how  au- 
thenticated. He  has  ^^  laid  nothing"  of  this  sort  before 
the  public.  I  say.  Messieurs  Editors  of  the  Repository, 
in  direct  contradiction  of  you,  that  he  has  not  laid  vicon- 
testibk  evidence  before  the  public,  and  to  call  it  so,  is  a 
palpable  perversion  of  language,  calculated  to  make  an 
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impression,  wherever  your  book  is  read,  materiaUy  wide 
of  the  truth. 

^  I  suppose  I  am  not  expected  to  send  <to  the  West* 
Indies  and  get  depositions  there  ;  though  I  am  sony  it 
Ims  not  been  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  stiatt  however 
give  the  best  evidence  the  natwe  of  th^  case  admits  of. 
First  then,  an  extract  from  a  southern  newspaper. 

''  Died  at  Cape-Francois,  on  ike  lOtb  of  June,  of  the  yell^m  Jtvtt, 
Ur,  Edward  Moulson,  late  Jtferoliant  of  Ala  plwDe.^* 

^  Making  proper  allowance  for  the  time  Mr*  Moulson 
was  sick,  and  supposing  that  the  fever  had  been  so  long 
in  the  place  as  to  have  been  prevalent  before  he  sickened^ 
the  Cape,  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Greyhound, 
could  not  have  been  in  great  healthti  As  to  the  case  of 
La  Ruse  from  Point- Petre,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  the  captain,  who  was  so  candid  as  to  givie 
me  some  important  information.  He  informs  me,  and  has 
signed  his  name  to  the  information,  that  **  Before  Cap- 
tain  Storey  sailed^  he  understood  some  cases  of  the  fever 
had  occurred  at  the  place,^^*  'Tis  true,  he  adds,  that  the 
disease  was  not  so  '  prevalent,'  as  that  it  could  be  called  a 
*- sickly  port  I*  but  this  I  must  beg  permission  to  say,  is  only 
setting  up  opinion  against  fact.  What  is  z.  ^  sickly  port'* 
is  the  most  vague  of  all  things.  How  many  cases  of 
sickness,  or  how  many  deaths,  or  how  wide  spread  must 
be  the  fever  before  the  place  can  be  called  a  sickly  port  ? 
The  fact  is  stated,  clearly  and  undeniably,  that  the  disease 
had  made  its  appearance  before  the  brig  sailed,  after 
having  lain  there  about  six  weeks.  The  next  important 
fact  is,  that,  on  the  eighth  day  after  her  departure,  one  of 
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the  crew  sldkened,  and  the  next  day,  another  s  <me  reco- 
vered and  the  other  died,  after  three  days  illness.  ^  His 
bedding  and  all  his  clothes  were  thrown  overboard  with  him.* 
This  is  always  the  case  when  the  deceased  is  supposed 
to  die  of  a  contagious  disease*  Tlie  bedding  and  clothes 
of  Jack,  however,  (the  other  person  who  was  sick,)  were 
not  thrown  overboard ;  but  preserved  and  brought  into 
port.  The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Aurora  of 
the  10th  inst.*^ 

'<  We  understand  that  our  Board  of  Health,  perceiving  that  persons 
in  many  vessels  from  Point-Petre  were  affected  with  yellow  feTer, 
have,  during  the  last  two  months,  subjected  all  sbippinefrom  thenee 
to  a  rigrid  quarantine,  and  we  now  deem  it  our  duty,  for  the  sake  of 
the  health  of  the  other  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  declare  from 

authority  that  the  Board  yesterday  received  ofiiciai  information  .of  the 
prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  both  on  shore  and  in  the  port  c^Point- 

Petre." 

^^  This,  I  think,  shows  pretty  conclusively  what  sort  of 
fever  had  begun  to  prevail  there  before  the  departure  of  La 
Ruse ;  indeed,  the  captain  did  not  deny  to  me  but  it  was 
the  yellow  fever ;  and  the  short  time  the  cook  lay  sick, 
with  the  circumstances  of  destroying  all  his  clothes  and 
bedding  prove,  in  a  manner  equally  satisfactory,  that  he 
died  of  the  prevailing  epidemic. 

^^  After  this  I  shall  submit  it  to  the  Health  Officer, 
whether  he  ought  not  to  have  expressed  himself  with  a 
little  more  caution  as  to  the  healthiness  of  the  ports  of  Cape 
Francois  and  Point-Petre  ;  and  I  shall  ask  the  editors  of 
the  Medical  Repositor}',  what  are  their  real  notions  about 
•attempts  to  abuse  public  credulity,  or  whether  they  think 
a  man  may  do  it  without  any  offence  against  propriety  or 
morals,  provided  only  he  does  it  on  the  right  side — that 
is  to  say,  in  behalf  of  domestic  origin  ?  But  to  pro- 
ceed— 
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^  I  now  come  to  the  situation  of  die  yetads  after  their 
arrival.  The  Health  Officer  says  the  brig  was  dean^ 
firee  between  decks^  nothing  in  the  hold  but  stone  ballast^ 
and  this  free  from  smell ;  and  that  this  ballast  was  tho- 
mighfy  washed  and  cleansed.  Dn  Bayley,  he  says,  found 
all  the  vessels  at  the  Wallabout  in  such  a  situation  as  ta 
warrant  him  in  saying  ^  no  evil  could  possibly  have  arisen 
from  them."  He,  howevjer,.saw  one  barrd  of  tainted 
beef,  which  he  ordered  to  be  thrown  overboard*  It  is 
also  added,  that  none  of  the  crew  or  passengers  of  the 
brig  have  been  sick  since  her  artivaL  Hus  opinion  of 
Dr*  Bayley,  I  hope,  by  the  way,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  ineontestible  evidence  s  and  therefofe,  for  the  present, 
I  tUn  lay  it  out  of  the  case*. 

^  We  have  now  the  circumstances  of  these  two  vessels 
pretty  well  before  usr  They,  both,  were  from  pcnrts  where 
the  yellow  fever  prevailed ;  and  had  the  Health  Officer 
been  as  well  satisfied  of  this  at  the  dme  he  permitted  them 
to  come  up  from  the  quarantine,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  is 
now,  I  venture  to  say,  he  would  not  have  permitted  it« 
He  was,  unquestionably,  in  the  first  instance,  deceived,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  he  or  his  friends  should  think  it  necessary 
to  persist  in  circulating  a  statement  to  justify  him  on  a 
supposition  that  he  was  not.  The  vessels,  then,  were  from 
ports  where  a  malignant  fever  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
their  departure.  But  at  the  quarantine  ground  they 
were  as  well  cleansed  as  washing  could  cleanse  them. 
And  will  washing  cleanse  a  vessel  on  board  of  which  con* 
4agious  diseases  have  prevailed  ?  That  it  will  not,  I  shall 
produce  their  own  authority,  I  mean  the  authority  of  the 
Medical  Repository. 

"  On  the  2nh  of  June,  1800,  the  United  States  ship 
General  Greene,  sailed  from  the  Havanna  for  America. 
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On  the  31st  of  July  sh^  was  moored  in  Newport  har- 
bour.    On  this  occasion  the  Repository  says : 

**  Eyery  customary  method  of  preserving  parity  of  air,  and  the 
health  of  seamen  had  been  assiduously  observed.  The  ship  was  free- 
ly ventilated,  scoured,  white-washed,  sprinkled  with  vinegar,  and 
the  nitrous  fumigation  particularly  recommended  by  Doctors  Smith 
and  Patterson,  was  frequently  excited  between  decks.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  precautions,  and  the  still  more  favourable  circum- 
stance of  her  arrival  in  a  more  northern  latitude,  there  was  one  man 
attacked  on  the  day  of  her  leaving  the  Chesapeake,  (July  11th)  with 
a  highly  malignant  fever,  which  terminated  on  the  fifth  day  ;  and  on 
the  day  after  his  attack,  another  was  seized  similarly,  and  ^ed  in 
eighteen  hours."— Jlfediica^  BepontTy,  v.  4.  p.  235. 

^^  In  short,  it  was  the  case  where  a  ship's  crew  after 
being  healthy  at  sea,  are  attacked  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
port  with  decided  yellow  fever.     It  was  proposed  first  to 
send  her  down  to  quarantine,  but  a  temporary  abatement 
of  the  disease  induced  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  this  rig^d 
proceeding ;  the  ivessel  was  therefore  suffered  to  remain, 
but  was  hauled  from  the  wharf  into  the  stream,  and  the 
sick  were  sent  off  as  fast  as  they  were  taken  ill,  to  a  distant 
hospital.     I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  consequences  were, 
that,  in  a  litde  time,  the  yellow  fever  was  introduced  into 
the  town  of  Newport.     Yet  does  the  correspondent  of  the 
Medical  Repository,  as  to  that  case,  say,  ^^  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reduce  to  satisfaction  the  opinion  that  all  the  cas^s 
were  derived  from  the  ship,  since  some  occurred  wherein 
the  patients  had  no  communication  either  with  the  ship  or 
any  who  had  the  disease."     It  is  added,  that  ^^  soon  after 
the   offensive  filth,    which  coUecffed  between  the  ship's 
ballast,  was,  with  it,  removed,  and  the   ship   properly 
cleansed,  no  instance  of  fever  occurred  on  board  her." 
I   belive  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  ship  had  beem 
more,  much  more  thoroughly  cleansed  than  the  brig  La 
Ruse,  yet  was  it  all  insufficient  until  after  the  ballast 
had  been  removed. 
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^  There  is  one  circumstance  in  this  Report  ^icb  ar- 
rests attention,  as  it  is  precisely  in  point  with  die  very 
case   before   us,  in  reference  to  the  Greyhound  at  the 
WafiabOitt.     And  as  one  fact  is  always  worth  a  voltHne  of 
the  best  apgoments  on  eardi,  it  will  save  us  a  woHd  o  i 
controversy  with   D^«  Mitthm  about  the  nature  of  in* 
fcctiotts  poison   ohemicaUy  dissolved  in  caloric;  or  the 
(|ua&ties  of  p^cifilential  air,  formed  from  septit:  materiab, 
by  a  stptk  process,  thereby  creating  a  se/dic  g^ ;  whicb 
may  diffuse  ahd  spread  itself  through  the  atmosphere, 
after  the  manner  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
I  say  all  this  chemical  learning  must  vanish   before    a 
Well  attested  fiact.     In  the  same  account  of  the  fever  at 
Newport  from  this  correspondent,  I  find  the  following  re- 
corded. 

**  Notwithstanding  these  prudential  cautions,    other  inhafaHsnts' 
who  had  worked  on  Board  the  ship,  and  in  particular,  tneyMng  man 
imdtw0  6oy«wA«  had  bathed  near  her  at  the  time  her    bilge>wates 
was  pumped  out,  were  attacked  with  the  cUsease  and  died/'— -/d  p.  396. 

^^  Now  it  is  in  evidence,  that  in  the  first  six  cases  that 
occurred  at  the  Wallabout,  every  person  taken  sick,  com- 
plained of  the  shocking  smell  of  the  bilge-water  of  the 
Greyhound,  or  the  Greyhound  and  La  Ruse,  for  both 
were  pumping  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  was  so  very 
offensive  as  in  some  to  cause  qualms.  Well,  but,  says 
one.  this  is  evidence  not  of  foreign  but  domestic  origin  ; 
for  the  water  was  made  while  she  lay  at  the  wharf.  I 
shall  ask  then,  why  the  filthy  bilge-water,  which  is  every 
day  made  by  the  hundreds  of  vessels  lying  at  our 
wharves,  and  near  them,  does  not  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect ?  Can  it  be  believed  that  the  vessels  in  question, 
after  being  so  thoroughly  cleansed  as  they  were,  would 
cause  an  epidemic  fever,  if  they  had  not  some  peculiar 
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quality  existing  in  their  holds,  among  their  ballast,  or  ad- 
hering to  their  timbers  ?  But,  says  the  Health  Physician, 
the  crews  and  passengers  were  all  healthy.  In  answer  to 
this  I  must  once  more  take  the  liberty  of  opposing  the  au- 
thority of  the  Medical  Repository  itself* 

*'  It  [sickness]  may  affect  only  the  crew  and  disappear ;  or  the 
crexo  may  susfain  itf  uninjured,  by  a  habit  gradually  formed^  and  the  first 
effects  be  felt  by  healthy y  unhabituated  peraont  in  the  firat  port  »he 
vi9it»**'^Miedical Repository ^  v.  2-  p.  86. 

*'  Supposing  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader 
to  have  the  precise  fact  laid  before  him  as  to  the  effects  x)f 
the  bilge'ivater^  mentioned  in  my  last,  I  here  extract  from 
the  several  depositions  what  the  witnesses  have,  each, 
said. 

•*  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  the  evening  before  Philip 
Dring"  was  taken,  he  told  this  deponent  that  he  never  in  his  life  smelt 
any  thing*  so  very  bad  as  the  smell  from  the  vessels ;  meaning  the 
brig  La  Ruse  and  the  schooner  Greyhound,  which  lay'  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  wharf,  but  which  had  been  pumping  out  their 
bilge-water,  and  that  he  heard  Mrs.  Little  make  a  similar  obser- 
vation.— Helme*8  Deposition. 

Same  fact.^-'The  deponent  further  saith,  that  when  the  brig  La  Ruse 
lay  at  the  navy-yard,  the  schooner  Greyhound  lay  at  about  one  hfin  dred 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  wharf,  and  while  there, 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  asthe  deponent  was  at  work 
in  the  ship -yard,  he  perceived  a  most  shocking  smell^to  come  from  the 
water,  the  wind  then  being  about  north,  and  looking  up  he  observed 
the  schooner  was  pumping  out  her  bilge-water,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  smell.  At  this  time  Philip  Dring  and  Isaac  Brown  both  com- 
plained to  the  deponent  very  much  of  this  offensive  smell,  and  the 
latter  was^bliged  to  leave  his  work  in  consequence,  and  go  and  g^t  a 
drink  of  brandy  and  water  ;  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  they  were 
both  taken  witli  the  fever." — Helmets  Jr.  Deposition, 

Same  fact. — **  The  deponent  on  either  Saturday  the  16th,  or 
Monday  the  18th  of  June,  was  addressed  by  Philip  Dring,  who 
was  at  work  on  the  stern  of  an  adjoining  ship,  and  asked  what 
was  that  nauseous  and  disagreeable  smell,  to  which  the  depo- 
nent said  it  was  the  bilge-water  then  pumping  out  of  the  schooner 
Greyhound,  which  lay,  as  near  as  the*  deponent  can  judge,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  windward,  or  that  it  came 
from  the  brig  La  Ruse,  which  was  also  then  pumping  out  her 
bilge-water,  and  which  lay  within  about  thirty  yards  of  where  the  de- 
ponent was  at  work*    Tte  effect  was  so  disagreeable  that  the  depo* 
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nent  got  off  the  stage  and  went  and  got  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 
And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  heard  Mrs.  Lattle  complain 
of  the  bad  smell  of  the  bilge;-water,  and  that  she  asked  him  what  it 
was  that  smelt  so  bad  at  the  time  he  went  up  and  got  the  brandy  and 
water.**— J?row«'«  Deposition. 

Same  fact. — "  The  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  well  remembers 
that  on  the  18th  of  June,  he  was  in  the  ship-yard  in  the  morning,  when 
the  Greyhound  was  pumping  odt  her  bilge-water,  which  smelt  ex- 
cessively nauseous ;  he  heard  both  Dring  and  Brown  compltun  of  it.'' 

Middletoru  Deporition, 

Same  fact.-^'*  On  the  18th  or  19th  of  June,  as  he  was  at  wort:  one 
morning  in  the  saw-pit,  he  was  struck  with  a  most  dreadful  snieltj 
which  he  perceived  to  come  from  the  bilge-Watef  then  pumping  cwt 
of  the  Greyhound,  lying  about  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fil^ 
yards  from  the  wharf'*— Xmng-»fon'»  Depontion. 

Same  fact. — •*  The  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  was  at  'Urork 
with  Philip  Uring,  on  the  stem  of  the  new  ship,  when  the  smell 
of  the  bilge-water  was  so  nauseous  and  offensive  to  them  all, 
and  when  Dring  spoke  to  the  deponent  and  asked  him  what  wis 
the  cause  of  such  a  dreadful  smell  ?  The  deponent  looked  toward 
the  schooner  Greyhound,  and  saw  her  pumping  out  her  bilge-water, 
and  he  saw  the  water  come  out  so  very  black  as  to  turn  the  water 
black  at  her  side." — Wakeman*8  Depotttion. 

Same  fact.'^*'  James  Cassils,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  depo- 
seth  and  saith,  that  he  was  one  of  the  labourers  who  worked  at  the 
Wallabout  as  ship-carpenter,  and  was  in  the  yard  on  the  18th  of  June, 
when  he  perceived  a  very  disagreeable  smell  to  come  from  the 
vessels,  and  looking  towards  the  schooner  Greyhound,  saw  she  was 
pumping  out  her  bilge-water,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

**  And  the  deponent  further  suth,  that  on  the  20th  of  June  he  wAs 
taken  with  the  yellow  fever." 

Same  fact.'-'**  Samuel  White,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  de- 
poseth  and  saith,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ship-carpenters  who  worked 
at  the  Wallabout,  and  was  in  the  yard  on  the  18th  of  June,  when  he 
perceived  a  very  disagreeable  smell  to  come  from  the  vessels,  and 
looking  towards  the  schooner  Greyhound,  saw  she  was  pumping  out 
her  bilge-water,  which  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  it;  and  the  depo- 
nent further  saith,  that  on  the  20th  of  June  he  was  taken  with  the 
yellow  fever." 

"  There  have  been  two  other  causes  of  disease 
found  in  those  vessels,  or  at  least  one  of  them  ;  namely, 
the  spoiled  beef,  and  the  foul  ballast  of  the  brig  La  Ruse* 

"  It  is  admitted  by  the  Health  Officer,  that  Dr.  Bayley 
saw  "  one  barrel  of  beef  on  board  the  brig  which  was 
in  an  unsound  and  tainted  state,  which  he  immediately 
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ordered  overboard/'   Yet  it  is  said  that  Dr.  Bayley  found 
the  vessels  in  such  a  state,  as  to  ^^  wsirrant  him  in  saying^ 
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that  no  evil  could  possibly  have  arisen  from  theio."  Af- 
ter what  these  domestic  gentlemen  have  so  repeatedly 
told  us  of  tainted  beef's  producing  disease,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  express  a  little  surprise  at  the  positive  man- 
ner in  which  Dr.  Bayley  is  stated  to  have  given  this  opi- 
nion. Let  us  turn  to  what  the  Medical  Repository  has 
said  of  the  effects  of  tainted  or  spoiled  beef.  In  the 
same  article,  entitled,  ^^  State  of  the  weather  and  dis- 
eases" in  1799,  we  find  them  thus  expressing  them- 
selves—»• 

**  Tttt,  notwithstanding  the  duration  and  i^teiisefnets  of  the  win* 
ter,  there  were  instances  of  disease,  now  and  then  to  be  met  with  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  caused  by  aeptic  effluvia.  A  number  of  these 
could  be  traced  directly  to  the  remains  of  the  Bpoilid  or  tainted  betf 
of  the  preceding  season,  sold  at  auction  during  the  cold  weather, 
and  '*  used  ibr  lood  in  its  semi-putrid  state."— -jife</.  Rep,  volZ.p.  63. 

*^  Again,  in  the  same  volume  is  an  article  entitled, 
"  Septic  acid  vapour,  extricated  from  corrupting  beef.** 
The  article  is  too  long  to  transcribe  ;  but  the  intention  of 
it  is  to  prove  that  ^^  the  acid  quality  of  the  putrifying 
flesh,  and  of  the  gas  flowing  from  it,"  was  the  cause  of  a 
number  of  deaths  at  Burling-slip,  in  1798.  Lastly,  to 
prove  demonstratively  that  the  sepdc  acid  vapour  of  a 
sin^e  barrel  of  spoiled  beef,  even  when  standing  in  die 
open  air,  wiH  give  the  yellow  fever  itself,  they  have  pub- 
lished a  long  letter  from  Tunis  Wortman,  Esq,  showing 
that  while  the  epidemic  raged  in  New-York,  with  a  de- 
gree of  violence  and  mortality  never  before  or  since  wit- 
nessed, Mr.  Roorbach  caught  the  same  disease  by  fre- 
quenting a  fopt-path  every  day,  within  six  or  eight  yards 
of  which  Stood  a  barrel  of  spoiled  beef.  See  Med.  Rep. 
V.  3.  p.  402.  I  confess  I  do  not  believe  that  spoiled  beef 
will  ever  communicate  the  yellow  fever,  unless  it  comes 
from  a  place  where  that  disease  exits ;  but  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  gentlemen's  notions  on  this  subject  I  do 
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not  here  meddle  ;  yet,  methinks,  after  labouring  to  prove 
that  spoiled  beef  has  produced,  and  will  produce  yellow 
fever,  it  is  not  very  like  consistency,  for  them  now,  be- 
cause this  beef  is  found  on  board  a  vessel  that  has  some"* 
how  been  permitted  to  come  from  the  quarantine 
ground,  to  insist  that  no  evil  could  possibly  arise  from  it. 
Nor  is  it  calculated  to  give  us  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  candour  of  the  editors  of  the  Medical  Repo- 
sitory, that  in  the  whole  of  their  elaborate  article,  they 
have  never  once  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  tainted  beef: 
heretofore,  according  to  them,  the  primary  cause  of  pesti- 
lence and  death.  But  I  suppose  tainted  beef  brought 
from  the  West- Indies  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  that  which 
spoils  in  our  unfortiinate  climate  ;  nor  possesses  any  of 
that  deadly  septic  acid  vapour  which  the  pestilential  air 
of  New- York  produces. 

**  It  only  remains  to  consider  the  foul  ballast  of  the  brig 
La  Ruse ;  which,  of  course,  must  make  foul  bilge-water, 
and  which  is,  in  itself,  and  has  always  been  considered  one 
method  of  communicating  pestilence. 

*•  To  ^ard  against  the  frequent  source  of  yellow  fever  from  the 
noxious  air  in  the  holds  of  vessels,  we  recommend  the  unloading  such 
vessels  as  contain  .cargoes  liable  to  putrefifiction,  and  the  diichargmg 
the  ballast  of  all  vessels  at  a  d  stance  from  the  city*  — Letter  from  the  P}u'' 
ladelphia  Academy  of  Medicine. 

"  This  I  give  the  more  cheerfully,  because  the  Acade- 
my are  great  sticklers  for  domestic  origin ;  and  because 
I  am  able  to  support  it  by  another  authority,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editors  of  the  Repository  will  be  thought 
I  presume,  equally  respectable  ;  I  mean  their  own.  In 
their  review  of  Caldwell's  oration,  on  the  origin  of  pesti- 
lential diseases,  having  observed  that  he  ascribed  much 
mischief  to  the  foul  air  emitted  from  the  putrid  ballast 
and  damaged  cargoes  of  vessels,  they  add ; 
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«*  We  are  not  disposed  to  controvert ;  on  the  contrary,  we  admit 
the  frequent  production  of  cases  of  pestilence  from  Mi>  source."— 
MetL  Hep.  v.  3.  p.  60. 

"  But  the  Health-OfBcer  says,  the  ballast  of  the  brig 
was  washed  "  till  the  water  came  from  her  as  pure,  as 
clean,  and  as  free  from  smell,  as  the  water  of  the  ocean/' 
To  this,  admitting  the  fact  to  be  precisely  as  stated,  the 
answer  is  famished  by  the  case  of  the  General  Greene,  as 
quoted  yesterday  from  the  Medical  Repositor}'.  In  that 
instance,  every  possible  method  of  cleansing  was  resorted 
to  ;  the  ship  was  "  freely  ventilated,  scoured,  white-wash- 
ed, sprinkled  with  vinegar,  and  fumigated,'*  yet,  until  the 
ballast  was  removed  out  of  her,  it  answered  no  purpose. 
But  in  this  case  the  Health  Officer  tells  us,  that  neither 
Capt,  Wadsworth  nor  Capt.  Chammings  could  perceive 
any  disagreeable  smell  on  board  her  ;  and  that  he  himself 
went  up  on  the  26th  June,  and  '*  attentively  examined 
the  vessel  and  ballast,  and  could  perceive  no  evil,  or  de- 
tect any  disagreeable  smell  or  effluvia  in  her  ;*'  and  that 
the  ballast,  which  was  brought  to  quarantine  and  unload- 
ed, he  has  "  passed  over  again  and  ggain,"  nay,  that  he 
had  even  *'  handled  and  smelt  to  it,"  but  could  detect  no 
evil.  As  his  learned  friend.  Dr.  Mitchell,  has  demon- 
strated in  an  ingenious  {>amphlet,  published  some  years 
ago,  that  *'  though  pestilence  may  be  accompanied,  evi- 
dently^  with  ste  nch  ;  yet  its  most  formidable  effects  are 
felt  when  neither  the  sight  nor  the  smell  give  any  evidence 
of .  its  presence,"  I  cannot  for  my  life  see  why  Dr.  Rod- 
gers  should  make  such  a  point  of  smelling  to  this  ballast, 
especially  after  it  had  been  removed  from  the  brig,  landed 
^t  Staten- Island,  and  had  lain  exposed  to  the  weather  I 
dont  know  how  long.  But  let  us  see  how  our  evidence 
stands  as  to  this — 
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*'  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  that  he  heard  Capt.  Chammings 
say,  that  when  he  opened  the  hatches  and  went  down  the  hold  of  the 
brig  La  Rase,  there  was  a  very  disagreeable  smell,  but  that  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  no  more  than  what  l^aa  been  caused  by  the  confined  air 
of  the  hold,  and  therefore  did  not  mind  it.  And  the  deponent  further 
saith,  that  he  heard  Benjamin  Brown,  the  boatman  employed  in  tak- 
ing out  the  ballast  of  the  brig  La  Ruse,  say,  that  the  ballast,  when 
he  first  began  to  take  it  out,  smelt  very  bad,  but  he  thought  it  was 
owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  hatches,  and  was  not  at  atl  afrud."— * 
Bandelet  Deposition. 

• 

**  Same  fact — 

**  The  deponent  saith,  he  heard  some  of  the  persons  employed  in 
unloading  this  ballast  say,  that  it  was  so  very  offensive,  they  could 
not  throw  out  but  a  few  stones  at  a  time,  without  being  obliged  to  put 
their  heads  up  the  hatchway,  to  obtain  a  breath  of  fresh  air."— JK?/me 
Jtin'r^a  Depontion. 

"  But  here  two  other  difficulties  present  themselves. 
First,  That  some  of  the  worst  cases  commenced  before 
her  ballast  was  started.  Second,  That  the  brig  lay  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  house  where  the  first  case  hap- 
pened, as  to  render  it  morally  impossible  that  any  conta- 
^on  could  have  been  communicated,  supposing  her  to  be 
really  embued  with  contagion :  But  let  us  give  the  objec- 
tions in  their  own  words. 

*'  La  Ruse  hauled  first  to  the  navy-yard,  where  she  lay  till  the  23d 
of  June,  when  she  moved  to  the  wharf  where  tho  Generous  Ipiends 
«nd  the  Union  lay,  and  opposite  to  the  house  where  a  woman  sickened 
on  the  20th,  and  died  on  the  24th  or  25th.  She  lay  there  without  dis- 
charging her  ballast,  or  even  touching  it,  till  the  25th."— JJofifj-eiV 
Letter. 

*'  Same  side^-- 

**  It  was  asserted,  in  particular,  that  the  disease  appeared  after  ibm 
discharging  of  the  ballast  from  the  brig  La  Ruse,  which  was  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  three  or  four  of  the  worst  caaes 
commenced  be/ore  this  ballast  was  removed.** — Medical  Mepoaitory. 

*'  Same  side — 

**  The  statement  in  question  [of  the  three  physicians]  appears  to 
be  incorrect  in  the  following  parts  :  <  an  idea  is  meant  to  bt-  held 
forth  that  no  one  sickened  before  the  ballast  was  discharged^  whiek 
was  not  the  fact"—  Walter^t  Letter, 
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**  Pretty  formidable,  certainly !  but  as  it  has  so  hap- 
pened, that  not  one  fact  hitherto  asserted  has  turned  out 
as  was  stated,  it  naturally  inclines  us  to  hesitate  through* 
out.  Let  us  then  go  once  more  to  our  evidence ;  by 
which  I  mean,  not  the  loose  sayings  of  individuals  or  of 
officers,  but  the  deliberate  declarations  of  persons  under 
the  solemnity  of  to  oath* 

'*  Simeon  Helme,  of  lawful  age,  bein|r  duly  sworn,  depoaeth  and 
saitb,  that  he  has  lived  with  his  family  at  the  Wallabout  since  March 
last,  as  master  builder  of  the  large  ship  now  on  the  stocks  at  Jack* 
son's  wharf;  that  he  well  remembers  when  the  brig  La  Ruse  ciune  up 
from  the  quarantine  ground,  and  hauled  along  side  of  the  wharf  at  Xh6 
navy^yard,  where  she  discharged  part  of  her  ballast  before  the  sick- 
ness broke  out ;  that  some  days  after  discharging  the  first  load  of  bal- 
last, Mr.  Philip  Dring,  son4n-law  to  the  deponent,  was  taken  with  thi^ 
yellow  fever." 

"  Same  fact — 

'*  Simeon  Helme,  Jun.  of  lawful  ag^,  being  duly  sworn,  saith,  that 
he,  the  deponent,  remembers  when  the  brig  La  Ruse  first  came  up 
from  the  quarantine  ground,  and  hauled  along  side  the  wharf  at  the 
navy-yard,  which  was,  accoriding  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  about 
the  twelfth  of  June ;  that  a  few  days  afterrvarde,  and  before  \he  sick- 
ness appeared,  this  brig  began  to  unload  her  ballast  at  the  navy-yard." 

^'  But,  it  is  asserted,  she  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
house  where  the  first  case  occurred,  meaning  Mr. 
Helme*s— . 

*'  It  was  farther  asserted,  that  the  brig  in  question  lay  close  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Helme,  in  which  one  of  the  most  malignant  cases  com- 
menced on  the  20th  of  June  :  whereas  there  is  the  best  evidence  that 
this  vessel  lay  at  the  na-vy-yard  of  the  United  States,  a  distance  of 
more  than  150  yards  from  the  spot  referred  to,  until  the  2Sd  of  the 
month,  when  she  moved  to  tlie  wharf  near  Mr.  Helme's  house,  a  day 
or  two  after  some  of  the  ihalignant  cases  had  commenced." — Medical 
Repoaitory. 

"  Let  US  now  see  how  much  this  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  Medical  Repository  amounts  to,  by  "  ac- 
tual admeasurement." 

**  And  the  deponent  further  saith,  the  said  Philip  Dring  lived  in 
the  same  family  with  himself,  and  slept  in  an  adjoining  room  with 
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his  wife  and  child,"  "  but  that  the  door  of  th^room  adjoining,  which 
was  a  larg^  room  of  18  b.  16  feet  square,  was  always  kept  open.  And 
the  deponent  further  saith,  that  this  larg^  room  had  a  window  that 
opened  into  the  navy-yard,  at  the  wharf  of  which  the  brig*  La  Rtfse 
lay  when  his  son-in-law  was  taken  sick,  and  within  t?urtif  yardt  of  this 
window  by  admeasurement." — Helmc^t  Deposition. 

"  But,  from  the  following  extract,  it  will  appear  that 
Dring  constantly  worked  in  a  place  still  nearer  the  brig-;- 

•*  And  the  depopent  further  saith,  that  Dring  worked  every  day  on 
the  stem  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks  within  about  twenty-five  yards  of  where 
the  La  Ruse  lay  at  the  navy-yard,  and  used  to  go  repeatedly  to  a 
blacksmith's  shop  to  gpet  iron -work,  within  eight,  or,  at  most,  tea 
yards  of  the  brig.'* — ffelme^t  Depotition* 

"  Any  one,  from  reading  the  statement  of  the  Medical 
Repository,  or  that  in  the  Health  Officer's  letter,  would 
suppose  that  the  navy-yard  and  the  ship-yard  were  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  whereas,  only  a  fence  is  the  line  o* 
separation ;  separation  as  to  boundaries,  but  an  air-line 
as  to  atmosphere. 

**  And  the  deponent  saith,  that  after  unloading  one  sloop  load,  for 
some  cause,  she  [La  Riise3  desisted,  and  on  the  23d  she  moved  about 
her  length  loeaitoardto  Jackson's  wharf,  which  is  only  separated  from 
the  navy -yard  by  a  fence.'* — Helme  Jun^r^a  Deposition. 

"  It  is  also  assorted,  that  no  pt- rson  of  those  taken  sick 
was  on  board  either  of  the  suspected  vessels, 

•*  It  does  not  appean*  that  a  single  person  of  those  attacked  with 
this  malignant  fever  |iad  been  on  board  either  of  the  vessels  charged 
with  the  imponatign  of  it,  or  held  any  communication  with  them,  or 
any  thing  belonging  to  them." — Medical  Repository. 

"  Neither  of  them  [Livingston  and  Arbutton,  who  both  had  the  fe- 
ver] had  ever  been  on  board  La  Ruse;  Livingston  had  once  been  on 
board  the  Union,  and  no  other  vessel." — Ifodgers*  Letter. 

"  Edward  Livingston,  of  lawful  age,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth 
and  saith,  that  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  nineteenth  of  June,  ,as 
nearly  as  he  can  recollect,  lie  Tvent  on  board  the  brig  La  Ruse,  then  ly- 
ing at  the  wharf,  to  get  her  boat  to  bring  up  a  log  that  lay  in  the 
stream,  and  on  the  twentieth  he  was  taken  down,  in  the  evening,  with 
the  yellow  fever;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  sent  to  the  Marine 
Hospital,  after  being  sick  a  week,  and  where,  after  about  five  weeks, 
he  recovered." 
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**  Lastly,  it  is  stated^-- 

*'  It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
victims  to  this  disease,  and  some  of  the  earliest,  .were  women,  whose 
occupations  did  not  lead  them  to  the  wharves,  who  were  employed 
withindoors." — Medical  Beporitory, 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  turning  to*the  list  of  those  who  were 
attacked  by  the  disease,  the  whole  number  was  seven- 
teen, of  whom,  eight  only  were  women  ;  of  these,  four 
died,  viz.  Mrs.  Little,  Mrs.  Sherlock,  Jane  Johnson,  and 
Sally  Wakeman. 

"  But  in  answer  to  the  attempt  to  show  that  the  women 
had  no  communication  with  the  brig  that  could  account 
for  their  taking  the  disease,  I  shall  now  show  that  not  only 
these,  but  all  the  cases  that  occurred,  are  traceable  direcdy 
to  one  or  both  the  vessels. 

**  The  first  set  of  cases  were  Brown,  White,  Livingston, 
Castles,  Mrs.  Little  and  Dring ;  of  these  six,  all  com- 
plained of  the  offensive  smctt  of  the  bilge-water  the 
eighteenth  of  June,  and  five  were  taken  with  the  fever  on 
the  20th,  within  forty- eight  hours  afterwards  ;  the  sixth, 
Dring,  was  seized  the  day  after.  Besides  this,  Simeon 
Helme,  jun.  swears  that — 

He  **  frequently  saw  Mrs.  Little,  the  woman  who  was  first  taken  ill 
and  died,  down  upon  the  wharf  near  where  the  brig  La  Kuse  lay,  and 
near  the  brig,  looking  for  her  child,  which  used  to  play  about  the 
wharf." 

*'  On  the  twent^'-second,  Mrs.  Sherlock  was  seized,  and 
besides  the  probability  that  she  visited  the  sick,  (for  I 
give  it  only  as  such,  since  it  is  only  mentioned  to  me  and 
is  not  in  evidence)  her  husband  has  deposed  that— • 

"  She  frequently  went  to  the  dock  of  the  navy-yard,  where  the  brig 
La  Ruse  lay,  to  pick  up  chips ;  the  rooms  where  his  wife,  three  chil- 
dren  and  self  resided,  were  larg^,  on  the  second  story,  had  the  benefit 
of  a  free  and  pure  air  from  all  quarter8,^ing  nearly  surrounded  with 
running  salt  water.*' 

Vol.  IL  t  t 
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"Jane  Johnson,  who  was  taken  on  the  twenty-Aird,  lived 
in  the  house  with  Mrs*  Little,  and  nursed  her*  Williams 
Arbutton,  who  sickened  on  the  twenty-eighth,  slept  in  the 
same  bed  with  Livingston  after  he  was  taken  ill*  Sally 
Wakeman  who  sickened  on  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth, 
visited  the  &ick  at  both  Helme's  and  Litde's,  as  £q>pears 
from  her  brother's  deposition*  Benjamin  Rhodes,  who 
sickened  on  the  twenty-ninth,  has  deposed  that  "  he  visit- 
ed the  sick  every  day"  till  he  was  taken  ill  himself. 
George  Little,  Mrs*  Dring,  and  Patty  Helme,  all  sick- 
ened on  the  thirtieth  ;  the  former  had  attended  on  his  sick 
wife,  the  two  latter  on  Mr.  Dring ;  and  Hannah  Helme^ 
attacked  July  first,  was  the  last  person  taken,  and  had  beea 
exposed  in  a  similar  manner*^  These  thtee  last,  it  is  wor- 
diy  of  remark,  were  attacked  after  their  removal  to  a  f^ace 
called  Vinegar  Hill,  more  than  a  quarter  t)f  a  mile  distant, 
8.  £•  and  their  disease  is  stated  b}*  ^e  father  to  be  yellow 
fever,  and  not  dysent^y,  as  asserted  by  Dr.  Walter.  •  Pa- 
trick Prosay  is  the  only  perscm  unaccounted  fdr*  All  in- 
quiries after  this  man  have  been  fruitless  ;  all  we  knciw 
is,  that  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Health  Committee,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries  about  his 
situation,  which  they  had  by  some  accident  just  been  ia- 
foimed  of,  the  Resident  Physician  said  that  Patrick  JPrcsay^ 
**  was  better  ;"  and  in  the  Medical  Repository  article,  he 
IS  said  to  be  a  labourer  who  "  had  quitted  the  ship-yard 
and  made  his  way  into  the  city.'*  Thus  the  public  have 
a  history  of  every  case,  and  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  occurrence  of  each  ;  all  traced  up  to  onje  source. 
Three  causes  are  proved  to  have  existed,  all  of  which,  pro- 
bably, operated,  but  either  of  them,  if  I  mistake  ^ot,  has 
appeared  sufficient  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the 
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epidemic,  viz.  the  bilge-water,  the  spoiled  beef^  and  the 
foul  ballast. 

^^  I  have  now  finished  my  promised  investigation  ;  aud 
in  the  course  of  it  have  presented  a  series  of  facts,  which 
to  me  appear  interesting,  important^  and  conclusive." 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  Wallabout^  and  such  the  evi- 
dence respecting  it.    More  than  seven  years  have  ielapsed 
since  this  evidence  has  been  laid  before  the  public,  whol- 
ly and  completely  disproving  every  material  fact  stated  in 
the  account  which  first  appeared  in  the  Medical  Reposi- 
tory ;  yet  have  not  the  editors  of  that  work  ever  had  the 
candour,  we  will  say,  the   integrity,  to  correct  that  ac- 
count, or  even  so  much  as  to  mention  to  their  readers  th^t 
a  different  one  had  appeared.  How  such  behaviour,  in  the 
conductors  of  such  a  work,  can  be  reconciled  with  fair- 
dealing  towards  the  public,  we  must  confess  ourselves  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend.     It  was  in  reference  to  this  ca^e  of 
the  Wallabout,  that  we  seriously  asked,  and  now  repeat 
the  question,  ^^  What  must  the  public  think,  what  ought 
it  to  think  of  a  literary  work,  which^  in  the   guise  of 
openness  and  truth,  publishes  important  mis^tements  of 
material  facts,  and  when  it  is  afterwards  convicted  be- 
yond all  doubt,  of  having  done  so,  continues,  notwithstand* 
ing,  to  circulate  these  mistatements,  and  to  propagate  a 
doctrine  founded  upon  them,  most  momentous  in  its  con- 
sequences upon  society  ?"  ' 

To  return  once  more  to  the  Essay  under  review  : 


**  The  occurrence  of  sinular  diseiMeft  in  other  parts  of  t^  mrld, 
under  similar  circumstances,  where  cimtagim  introduced  from  abroad 
cttrmot  poitikbf  bemuptfdt  is  also  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  importa- 
tion. In  making  the  circuit  of  the  globe*  on  the  pacalleis  of  latitudes 
nearly  or  exactly  corresponding  with  our's,  we  pass  over  countries, 
which,  from  the  earliest  reoords  of  hietory,  hjKve  heen  freouently  n- 
sited  with  the  ravages  of  dise^ue.  S^ain  aiid  Ita^  Mford  striking 
.examples.'*^  n 
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The  observation  here  made  respecting  the  paraOels  of  . 
latitude,  is  anticipated,  and  completely  answered,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editors,  in  the  first  number  of  volume  first,  en- 
tided,  "  Conjectures  concerning  the  Native   Climate  of 
Pestilence,  by  an  Observer.'* 

Dr.  Miller  introduces  Spain  and  Italy  as  examples  to 
show,  that  when  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  there,  *'  conta- 
gion introduced  from  abroad  couid  not  possibly  be  suspect- 
ed.^* Has  Dr.  Miller  then  wholly  forgotten  what  he  has 
himself  recorded  in  several  volumes  of  his  own  Reposi^ 
tory  \  Has  he  forgotten  the  Spanish  work  of  Dr.  D. 
Roque  jfose  de  Oyarvide^  which  he  has  so  ingenuously  re- 
viewed, beginning  thus  :  "  Dr.  Ojrarvide  professedly  and 
zealously  maintains  the  contagious  nature  of  yellow  fe« 
ver,  and,  like  other  persons  who  advocate  the  same  side  of 
the  question^  either  mistates  facts,  or  reasons  badly  upon 
them."  Or  has  he  forgotten  the  Report  on  the  subject  of 
quarantines,  made  to  Congress  by  his  coadjutor,  Dr. 
Mitchill,  as  preserved  in  the  same  6th  vol.  where  Dr* 
Mitchill  utters  the  following  complaint  ? — ^^  The  recent 
accoimts  of  the  severe  quarantine  of  an  hundred  days, 
and  more,  imposed  upon  American  vessels  in  some  of 
the  principal  ports  of  Spain^  must  fill  every  friend  of  our 
commerce  with  regret/'  And  yet  Dr.  Miller  has  the 
courage  to  declare,  that  in  Spain,  ^^  contagion  introduced 
from  abroad  could  not  possibly  be  even  suspected.'*  Has  the 
Doctor  forgot  the  article  in  his  4th  vol.  facetiously  entitled, 
"  Retaliation  on  the  importers  of  yellow  fever,"  in  which 
he  informs  us,  that  "  for  fear  of  suffering  from  conta- 
gion, imported  from  the  United  States,  our  ships  are  sub- 
jected to  quarantine  and  their  consequences  in  all  the 
ports  of  Europe  ?"  In  fine,  can  Dr.  Miller  have  to- 
tally forgotten  the  great  and   valuable   work^   entided. 
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"  Precis  Htstorique  de  la  Maladie  qui  a  regne  dans  l^An- 
dalousie  en  1 800,"  and  reviewed  in  his  8th  vol.  ?  It  con- 
tains no  less  than  800  octavo  pages  on  the  yellow  fever 
which  prevailed  in  Cadiz  and  the  Spanish  province  of 
Andalusia  in  the  year  1 800,  and  is  the  result  of  the  per- 
sonal investigations  of  three  of  the  most  eminent  French 
physicians  of  the  day,  who  were  appointed  as  commis- 
sioners by  the  French  government  for  this  express  pur- 
pose. In  1802  they  published  their  discoveries,  which 
were  examined  and  sanctioned  by  the  faculty,  approved 
of  by  the  governments  of  both  France  and  Spain,  and 
have,  ever  since,  served  as  a  guide  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  the  precautionary  measures  taken  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  this  pestilence*  ^^  In  this  investiga- 
tion, (says  a  much  esteemed  medical  correspondent)  made 
at  a  time  when  the  disease  was  scarcely  extinguished, 
and  with  the  greatest  industry,  caution,  and  discernment, 
^he  commissioners  have  established  the  three  following 
points : 

**  1.  That  the  disease  was  of  foreign  origin,  having  no  affinitv 
with  any  of  the  known  indigenous  diseases ;  such  as  the  putrid  marsh 
or  malignant  bilious  fevers,  of  the  summer  and  autumnal  seasons,  so 
common  to  all  the  south  of  Europe. 

**  2.  That  it  was  evidently  contagious :  not,  like  an  atmospherical 
epidemic,  displaying  its  influence  by  a  sudden  and  rapid  extension, 
striking  its  objects  m  different  and  distant  directions,  at  the  same 
time ;  but  attacking,  in  regular  order  and  succession,  individuals,  fa- 
milies, the  inhabitants  of  the  same  or  adjacent  streets,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages ;  not,  like  an  endemic  which  attacks  those  only  who  have  been 
exposed  for  some  length  of  time,  to  some  local,  insalubrious,  noxious 
source,  and  which  vanishes  with  the  removal  or  destruction  of  that 
source ;  but  like  those  diseases  universally  known  to  be  contagious, 
attacking  only  those  who  have  intercourse  with  the  infected,  dii*ect1y 
or  indirecUy,  sparing  bUt  few  in  its  prog^ress,  except  where  precau-. 
tionary  measures  were  observed  against  it 

**  3.  That,  in  all  its  symptoms  and  circumstances,  the  disease  was 
the  same  as  the  pestilential  yellow  fever  of  the  West-Indies,  and  of 
theUnited  States." 


/ 
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''  The  commissioners,  also,  traced  its  origin  disdnctly 
and  satisfactorily  to  an  American  vessel  that  had  arrived 
at  Cadiz  from  Havanna,  in  the  preceding  July,  which  had 
lost  some  of  her  crew  by  the  fever  at  sea«  From  tlus 
vessel  the  infection  was  communicated,  first,  to  some  of 
the  waiters  and  officers  of  the  customs,  who  had  been 
placed  on  board,  who  carried  the  disease  into  the  city* 
from  whence  it  gradually  spread  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion. Into  what  weakness,  (observes  the  editor  of  the 
above  French  work)  especially  on  medical  subjects,  have 
not  men  been  betrayed  by  theoretical  enthusiasm  ?  Pre- 
judice, passion,  or  the  weak  ambition  of  acquiring  a  name 
distinguished  above  their  professional  brethren,  or  com- 
petitors, make  men,  sometimes,  embrace  strange  and 
extravagant  opinions  without  due  examination,  which 
their  pride  or  self-love  forbids  them  ever  after  to  re- 
nounce.^ 

Dr.  Miller,  in  order  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the  above 
work,  with  an  air  of  importance,  observes  upon  it-— 

**  Now,  the  reader  of  this  publication  ought  to  understand  thstr 
the  three  professors  arrived  so  late  in  the  season  at  the  sickly  region, 
that  the  distemper  had  disappeared  with  the  cool  weather  of  autumn  be- 
fore their  arrival,  and  that  they  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  it*' 

That  it  was  necessary  to  see  the  disease,  in  order  to 
judge  whether  it  was  yellow  fever  or  not,  might  possibly 
be  asserted  with  some,  but  not  much  plausibility  ;  but  that 
fact  not  being  in  question  here,  why  a  case  of  it  should  be 
actually  seen,  in  order  to  enable  the  inquirer  after  its  origin 
to  judge  of  the  applicability  and  the  force  of  evidence,  we 
have  never  heard,  nor  can  we  conceive  :  Certain  it  is,  that 
many  of  those  non-contagion  lay  writers  quoted  by  the  Me- 
dical Repository,  with  the  highest  applause,  such  as  Noah 
Webster,  Esq.  and  others,  never  saw  a  case  of  the  dis- 
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ease  ;.and  we  have  heard  it  questioned  whether  Dr.  Mil- 
ler's learned  colleague  himself  ever  saw  a  case  of  it. 
Dr.  Miller,  however,  we  observe,  hopes  the  reader  will  not 
yield  too  much  crecMt  to  the  three  physicians,  because, 
as  diey  only  arrived  just  after  the  extinction  of  the  dis- 
ease, their  statement  of  facts  ought  to  be  received  with 
distrust.  It  is,  however,  fully  expected  that  we  should 
believe  the  Doctor  himself,  who  was  this  side  the  Adan- 
tic,  and  neither  saw  a  case,  nor  ever  had  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  any  personal  tano'i^ledge  of  the  facts  whatever. 
Who  can  sufficiendy  admire  the  modesty  and  ccmsisCency 
of  this  gendeman  ? 

)So  much  for  Spain.  As  to  Italy,  where,  he  also  as^ 
serts,  no  contagion  from  abroad  could  possibly  be  sus- 
pected, we  will  go  no  further  for  proof  to  the  contrary 
than  to  the  Med.  Rep.  in  the  8th  vol.  of  which,  p.  429, 
we  find  **  An  extract  of  a  letter  in  Leghorn,  beginning 
thus: 

**  The  late  fever  with  which  we  have  been  visited,  I  am  persuaded, 
is  the  same  as  the  American  yellow  fever.  It  has  been  proved,  be- 
ymid  the  shadoro  of  doubt,  that  it  vas  imported  from  South^merica,  in 
a  ship  laden  with  hides,  which  touched  at  Cadiz  to  recruit  its  hands, 
having  lost  several  on  the  passage.  The  captun  died  of  the  fever  in 
a  short  Ume  after  his  arrival:" 

It  is  true,  the  Repository  contains  dso  other  extracts  of 
other  letters,  expressing  a  different  opinion.  But  the 
above  is  produced  here,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Miller's  assertion, 
that  contagion  in  Spain  and  Italy  has  not  even  been  sus' 
pected.  We  now  see  in  his  pwn  pages,  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  this  assertion  staring  him  in  the  fac€ :  we  here 
find,  that  it  has  not  only  been  suspected,  but,  if  the  wri- 
ter deserves  belief,  proved. 

We  must  now  travel  with  him  to  Rome,  ancient  Rome, 
and  combat  him  in  the  arena  there. 
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As  another  example  that,  ^^  in  making  the  circuit  of 
the  globe,  on  the  parallels  of  latitude  nearly  or  exactly 
corresponding  with  our's,  we  find  countries,  which,  from 
the  earliest  records  of  history,  have  been  frequently  vi- 
sited with  the  yellow  fever,'*  the  city  of  Rome  is  adduced* 

'*  Rome,  in  particular,  though  its  elevated  situation  is  generally  sa- 
lubrious, is  annoyed  by  a  marshy  spot  at  the  feet  of  two  of  its  hiUs, 
along  the  margin  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  been  sickly  and  pestilential 
from  the  origin  of  the  city.  While  the  streets  on  the  hills,  like 
Broadway  and  other  high  grounds  in  the  city  of  New-York,  enjoy  a 
salubrious  air,  the  spot  of  marsh  just  mentioned,  together  with  a 
small  extent  of  made'ground  (for  the  noxiousness  of  made-ground  has 
been  felt  at  Rome,  as  well  as  at  New- York)  corresponding  with  the 
marshy  spots,  and  vastly  more  extended  space  of  made-ground,  along 
the  margin  of  the  East  river,  has  produced,  from  time  immemorial) 
malignant  and  mortal  epidemics." 

In  support  of  this  statement.  Dr.  Miller  quotes  Baglivi 
and  Lancisi,  two  celebrated  physicians  and  medical  histo- 
rians of  the  16th  century,  and  he  also  quotes  Ovid,  al- 
ways much  admired  as  a  poet,  but  now,  for  the  first  time 
adduced  as  historical  authority.  The  following  lines  are 
given  to  prove  that  the  '^  noxiousness  of  made-ground 
was  felt  at  Rome  :'' — 

**  Hoc,  ubi  nunc  fora  sunt,  udae  tenuere  paludes^ 
Amne  reduntatis  fossa  madebat  aquis. 
Curtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras» 
Nunc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fuit. 
Qua  Velabra  solent  in  Circum  ducere  pompas. 
Nil  praeter  salices,  cassaque  cgnna  fuit.*' 


On  looking  into  the  original,  we  find  the  poet  intro- 
duces  a  decrepid  old  woman,  who  undertakes  to  narrate  the 
important  changes  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that  have 
taken  place  in  her  day ;  which  brings  us  to  the  quotation 
before  us :  she  recollected,  she  says,  the  time  when,  in  the 
spot  before  them,  where  the  courts  of  justice  stood,  there 
was  once  a  large  ditch  or  canal  filled  with  water,  which 
flowed  into  it  from  the  Tiber ;  when  the  Curtius  Lacusy 
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which  then  was  solid  earth,  and  supports  a  temple  fo^ 
worship,  was  once  a  common  lake  ;  when  the  temporary 
artificial  lanes,  through  which  it  was  customary  to  lead 
solemn  processions  to  the  circus,  presented  nothing  to  the 
eye  but  willows  and  useless  reeds.  If  more  than  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  passage,  or  the  context,  it  has  escaped 
our  research  ;  if  there  is  any  thing  that,  in  the  most  re- 
mote degree,  can  be  supposed  to  relate  to  the  "  noxious- 
ness of  made- ground^'*  or  to  made-ground  at  all,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  it. 

Dr.  Miller  and  his  fellow-labourers  on  the  same  side 
have,  forever,  been  harping  on  "  marsh  miasmata''  as 
the  cause  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere,  and  they  persist  in 
charging  the  yellow  fever  of  our  cities  on  this  "  marsh 
miasmata.''  Well,  the  city  authority  take  them  at  their 
Miprd,  and  they  order  all  these  marshes  (which,  by  the 
way,  are  situated  in  places  where  no  yellow  fever  ha« 
ever  yet  appeared ;  the  Collect  and  Lispenard's  Mea^ 
dows)  to  be  filled  up ;  and  for  three  years  they  have  been 
filling  accordingly,  until,  as  Ovid  says,  "  Nunc  solida  est 
teilus^  sed  lacus  antefuitm^^  And  now  the  same  complaint 
is  heard  against  the  new  made-ground^  as  was  heard 
against  the  former  marshes  ;  they  now  declare  that  it 
is  the  new  made-ground  which  causes  the  yellow  fever. 
There  is  akq  much  made-ground  on  the  East  and  North  ri- 
vers. The  filthy  slips  have  been  filled  up  with  sound  and 
solid  earth  ;  the  mud  of  the  bordering  shore,  which  used 
to  be  left  bare  at  low  water,  is  left  so  no  longer,  but  is  co- 
vered by  new  mxxde-ground^  and  neat,  cleanly  wharves. 
Against  this  the  non-contagionists  clamour  louder  still. 
It  is  this  new  made-ground^  say  they,  which  breeds  yel- 
low fever.  In  vain  we  point  to  our  eastern  shore,  and  re-, 
mind  them   that,  in  1743,  that  shore  was  mowed   for 
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sedge,  in  the  recollection  c^some  of  our  oldest  inhlAitmts, 
and  that,  at  that  very  time,  long  before  made-ground  was 
thought  of,  the  yellow  fever  made  its  fatal  appearance^ 
and  became  dreadfully  epidemical.  Equally  in  vain  we  re- 
mind them  that  it  is  more  than  six  years  since  the  disease 
showed  itself  among  us,  although,  during  all  that  period 
made  grounds  have  been  constantly  going  on,  until  there 
are  acres  now  to  feet  then ;  in  vain  we  point  across  the  East 
river,  to  the  Wallabout,  and  tell  them  there  are  no  made- 
grounds  there  ;  to  Brooklyn,  and  tell  them  there  is  but  a 
very  small  portion  there  ;  across  the  bay  to  Amboy,  and 
tell  them  there  is  none  at  all  there  ;  still  our  ears  are  stun- 
ned with  the  cry  against  made^grotinds  and  marsh  exha- 
lations.   "  Here  is  an  incongruity,  say  we  :  If  marsh  ex- 
haladons  cause  pestilence,  the  way  to  meet  it,  and  prevent 
those  exhalations,  is,  surely,  to  cover  over  these  marshA 
widi  a  hard,  dry,  soUd,  and  deep  gravelly  soil,  is  it  not  ?'' 
^  No,  says  Dr.  Miller,  that  will  be  made-ground^  and 
Rome   suffered  much  from  the  noxiousness  of  made- 
ground  ;  vide  Ovid."     "  But  you  non-contagionists,  we 
rejoin,  will  not  contend  that  the  same  effects  are  produced 
by  two  opposite  causes,  wet  ground  and  dry  ground  ?** 
"  Certainly  we  do ;  have  I  not  told  you  already,  that, 
*'  We  live  in  a  latitude  of  pestilence^  and  our  climate  is  on- 
ly beginning  its  tendency  to  produce  this  terrible  scourge  r'^ 
Baglivi  and  Lancisi  are  also  quoted  by  Dr.  Miller  for 
the  same  purpose.     We  have  carefully  examined  both 
these  authors  in  the  original  Latin,  and  now  are  compel- 
led to  contradict  Dr.  Miller  on  the  fact :  we  do  deny» 
first,  that  either  of  them  contain  the  most  remote  allusion 
to  made-ground ;  and,  secondly,  that  either  of  them  de- 
Scribe  any  disease  that  can  be  identified  with  our  yellow 
lever.  They  mention,  indeed,  fevers,  which,  however,  they 
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ascribe,  not  to  dry  made^ground^  but  to  causes  directly 
the  contrary.  ^^  Quaecunque  loca  (says  the  former)  cre« 
bris  sedificiis  ambiuntur^  atque  editiora  sunt,  in  septentri- 
onem  atque  orientem  spectant,  et  multum  a  Tiberi  dis- 
tant, salubriora :  Contra^  quae  sejuncta  sunt,  et  remota  a 
irequentibus  tectis,  situque  sunt  humili,  ac  mazimd  in 
convallibus,  turn  propriora  Tiberi,  in  meridiem  atque 
occasum  spectantia,  minus  salubriora  judicantur.'*  Is 
there  even  an  allusion  here  to  made-ground?  So  to<^ 
Xiancisi :  ^^  Nemo  sane  luctuosa  funera  per  id  temporia 
Rome  conspiciens,  foetoremque  in  vicis  illis  persentiens, 
dubius  haesit,  quin  causa  malignarum,  pemiciosarumque 
febrium,  quae  publice  vagabantur,  fuerit  multitudo  stag*- 
nantium  et  corruptarum  aquarum,  tum  in  scrobibus  pra- 
torum,  tum  in  magna  cloaca,  atque  in  fossa  potissimum 
Hadrians  arcis.*'  Will  any  one,  who  can  read  the  Latia 
tongue,  say  that  made-ground  is  here  once  mentioned  or 
alluded  to,  in  any  manner  whatever?  Certainly  not* 
But,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Miller,  on  which  authority  it  is, 
that  he  asserts  that  our  yellow  fever  ever  appeared  at 
Rome  ?  In  the  first  place,  no  pathognomonic  symptoms  of 
the  yellow  fever  are  mentioned,  and,  if  it  were  other* 
wise.  Dr.  Miller  has  effectually  precluded  himself  from 
saying  that  they  are  the  same  wid\  those  which  character- 
ize the  yellow  fever ;  for  he  has  expressly  declared  in  the 
Essay  before  us,  that  the  yellow  fever  has  no  pathognomo- 
nic symptoms.  If  he  will  tum,  however,  to  Baglivi^s  chap* 
ter  "  De  febribus  in  generej^  he  will  find  the  author,  in 
section  the  first,  expressing  himself  thus  2  ^^  Ante  ^tu 
mum  diem  in  acutis,  et  inflammitoriis,  nee  purgato,n9C  dia- 
phoretica  vehementia  dato."  But  before  the  seventh  day 
of  the  yellow  fever  arrives,  the  time  for  exhibitmg  medi- 
cine, or  affording  relief  of  any  sort,  is  for  ever  past.    As 
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it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Miller  has  totally 
forgotten  his  Latin,  what,  in  the  name  of  charity,  can  we 
say  for  him  ?  Great,  indeed,  must  be  his  assurance  in  thus 
venturing  to  quote  authors  in  a  dead  language,  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  his  readers,  in  Support  of  a  theory  which 
those  authors  never  dreampt  of.  If  Dr.  Miller  can  re- 
concile his  conduct  with  his  notions  of  strict  integrity,  he 
must  have  formed  his  ethics  in  a  very  different  schoo] 
from  any  that  we  ever  knew  or  heard  of,  ancient  or  mo- 
dem. 

We  finish  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  made" 
ground^  by  asking  Dr.  Miller  how  it  is,  that  neither  that 
part  of  the  city  known  by  the  name  of  The  Collect ^  sur- 
rounded as  it  is,  and  partly  covered  by  houses,  nor  that 
known  as  Laspenard^s  Meadows^  much  of  which  is  alreadr 
built  upon,  and  the  rest  in  a  train  of  being  occupied  with 
houses,  although  both  consist  entirely  of  made-grottndy 
the  former  once  covering  a  deep  pond,  the  latter  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  how  is  it,  we  ask,  that  the  yellow  fever  has 
never  first  made  its  appearance  in  either  of  these  places, 
nor  even  in  their  vicinity  ?  Till  Doctor  Miller  can  better 
reconcile  theory  with  fact,  he  may  certainly  spare  himself 
the  trouble  to  caution  the  people  of  this  city  against  the 
no:dousness  of  made-ground^  as  a  cause  of  yellow  fever. 

"  The  source  of  mistake  (he  sajrs)  on  the  subject  of  importation, 
seems  to  consist  in  not  distinguishing  a  febrile  poison  generated  by 
heat  and  filth  in  a  vessel^  from  contagion  taken  up  in  a  foreign  portf 
and  ouccesaively  communicated  from  one  person  to  another,"  •*  Tte 
construction, of  vessels  disposes  them  to  the  collection  and  retention 
of  filth,  and:  renders  cleansing  and  ventilation  extremely  d'fljcult. 
The  qualities  of  cargoes  and  provisions,  the  inattention  of  seamen  to 
cleanliness,  the  crowded  manner  in  which  they  live,  &c.  &c.  render 
shipping  the  most  dangerous  of  human  habitations.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  they  should  become  unhealthy,  when  they  pass  into  warm, 
latitudes,  or  He  in  our  harbours  in  the  hot  season.** 
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Unquestionably  the  market-boats,  Mrhich  fill  our  slips 
during  the  summer,  are  the  filthiest  of  all  sailing  ^^  hu- 
man habitations ;"  yet,  if  the  resident  physician  should 
go  aboard,  and  assure  the  proprietors  that  they  bred  the 
yellow  fever  in  them,  we  suspect  he  would  scarcely  escape 
being  heartily  laughed  at.     But,  pray  what  became  of 
these  filthy  vessels  during  the  fifty  years  preceding  1795  ? 
But  to  make  the  answer  short,  we  call  upon  Dr.  Miller, 
or  his  colleague,  td  mention  a  single  instance,  a  single 
one,  where  the  yellow  fever  has   ever  shown  itself  on 
board  of  any  vessel  lying  in  any  harbour  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  recendy  from  a  port  within  the  tropics. 
We  confidendy  defy  him  to  point  out  a  case.     When  he 
does  so,  and  substantiates  what  he  says,  then  shall  we  feel 
compelled  to  abandon  all  that  we  have  ever  contended  for. 

**  The  inefficac^  of  all  the  various  modifications  of  quaranUne  laws 
hitherto  devised  in  the  United  States,  confinns  our  disbelief  of  conta- 
gion. In  the  port  of  Kew-Tork,  as  well  as  that  of  Philadelphia,  a  ri- 
^d  system  of  quarantine  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years ;  and 
there  u  no  doubt  of  ite  having  been  idgilanthf  and  faithfuUy  executed.** 

Is  it  indeed  so  f  Have  the  quarantine  laws  been  hitherto 
inefiicacious  ?  Have  they  always  been  vigilantly  and  faith- 
fiilly  executed  ?  This  Review,  then,  has  been  written  to 
very  little  purpose.  We  are  egregiously  mistaken,,  how- 
ever, if  it  has  not  appeared,  in  the  course  of  our  researches, 
that  the  exemption  of  this  city,  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  solely  owing  to  a  better  modification  of  our  quaran- 
tine law,  which  was  amended  in  1804,  and  a  better  exe- 
cution of  it.  We  are  mistaken,  too,  if  it  has  not  been 
equally  x^nade  to  appear,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Wal- 
labout,  and  of  Brooklyn  were  wholly  owing  to  a  want  of 
"  a  vigilant  and  faithful  execution"  of  the  quarantine 
laws.  But  what,  we  ask,  could  be  expected  from  the  vi- 
gilance and  faithfulness  of  a  Health  Officer  who  does  not 
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believe  the  yello\y  fever  is  either  an  importable  or  a  con- 
tagious disease  ?  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  a 
man  to  be  active  and  vigilant  in  preventing  the  sprea^ng 
of  a  fire  who  did  not  believe  that  a  fire  existed,  or  could 
communicate  itself?  Ought  it  rationally  to  be  expected 
that  a  physician,  though  exalted  into  a  Health  Officer^ 
could  vigilantly  execute  a  law,  providing  against  the  in-' 
troduction  of  a  pestilential  yellow  fever,  who  does  not 
know  the  disease  when  he  sees  it,  from  an  intermittent  ?* 
Or  that  another  was  capable  of  executing  satisfactoiity 
the  duties  of  Resident  Physician,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
ordering  out  of  the  city,  the  first  case  of  yellow  fever 
that  makes  its  appearance,  who  holds  the  same  theories 
as  the  Health  Officer,  and  who,  also,  does  not  know  the 
disease  from  a  common  cold?f  We  say,  boldly  and 
fearlessly,  say,  because  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  do  90, 
that  to  commit  the  execution  of  our  health  laws  to  gen» 
tiemen  thus  professing  a  theory  direcdy  at  variance  with 
that  which  constitutes  the  basis  on  which  those  laws  are 
founded,  is  a  gross  absurdity,  and  no  better  than  a 
mockery  of  the  commimity.  Political  considerations  may 
be  allowed  weight  in  appointments  to  office  on  ordinary 
occasions,  but  when  they  are  permitted  to  outweigh 
every  other,  in  cases  where  the  lives  of  thousands,  and 
almost  the  existence  of  our  commercial  cides,  are  at  stake, 
it  is  an  evil  most  deeply  to  be  deplored,  and  its  authors 
deserve  the  bitterest  reproaches. 

*'  Under  the  influence  of  this  phantom  of  contagion,  (says  Dr. 
Miller)  we  have  instructed  the  Europeans  to  enact  laws  and  ref^ula- 
tions,  sanctioned  by  the  highest  penalties,  which  retard  and  oppress 
our  commerce,  and  subject  our  shipping  in  their  ports  to  the  most 
grievous  detention." 


♦  Vide  page  29& 

t  Vide  page  28Q.  301. 
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If  Dr.  Miller  cemld  show  that  those  Europeans  stand 
ready  to  reluiquish  their  quarantine  laws  and  regula- 
tions, as  soon  as  he  convinces  us  that  ^^  contagion  is  but 
a  phantom,''  and  the  )^llow  fever  "  a  misfortune  limited 
to  ourselves,  and  cannot  endanger  their  safety ;"  if,  we 
repeat,  he  could  satisfy  us  that  they  will,  in  complaisance 
to  us,  repeal  their  quarantine  laws,  the  moment  they  hear 
of  our  repealing  our  quarantine  laws,  there  would  be 
something  in  his  argument.  Or,  at  least,  there  might  be 
somedling,  were  it  not  for  the  appearance  of  the  following 
passage  in  the  same  Essay  : 

**  In  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  importation  the  benefits  of  quaran- 
tine are,  b}r  no  means,  intended  to  he  undervalued.  The  generation 
of  pestilential  diseases  in  foul  vessels  is  undeniable."  **  There  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  some  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a  vessel  may 
be  safely  approached  by  people  in  business,  or  whether  she  may  m 
likely  to  diffuse  pestilential  vapours  among  all  who  come  withiA 
their  reach.  Quarantine  is,  also,  one  of  the  most  humane  regulations 
in  favour  of  seamen.  It  interposes  between  them  and  the  carelest- 
ness  or  cruelty  of  their  commander,  and  make  it  his  interest  to  pre- 
serve their  lives  and  health.** 

If  the  doctor  is  sincere  in  this,  quarantine  laws  are 
highly  valuable  in  themselves,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world* 
without  reference  to  contagion,  or  to  yellow  fever,  or  to 
the  United  States*  ^'The  generation  of  pestilential 
disease  in  foul  vessels  (he  declares)  is  undeniable ; 
they  are  a  frequent  source  of  malignant  sickness," 
and  ^^  quarantine  is  one  of  the  most  humane  regulations 
as  to  seamen,"  &c  Now  then,  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  the  Doctor  really  means  ?  He  charges  the  ad- 
vocates of  importation  and  contagion  with  being  the  cause 
of  quarantine  regulations  in  foreign  countries,  ^^  which  re- 
tard and  oppress  commerce,  and  subject  our  shipping  to 
grievous  detention,"  in  one  page,  while  in  the  next  he 
declares,  that  quarantine  regulations  are,  by  no  means,  in* 
tended  to  be  undervalued ;  and   gives  several  reasons 
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'  why  they  are  Hot  to  be  dispensed  with*  As  we  have  al- 
ways thought  that  the  main  design  oF  Dr.  Miller's  Essay 
was  to  persuade  the  public  that  quarantine  regulations  were 
highly  injurious  to  commerce,  and  ought  to  be  for  ever 
abandoned,  we  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  find  him  thus 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  their  continuance*  Nor  could 
we  have  accjuitted  him  of  a  palpable  inconsistency,  had 
we  not  fortunately  recollected  there  was  still  one  power- 
ful reason  more,  which  Dr.  Miller's  modesty  has  kept 
back,  viz.  "  because  my "  brother  Rodgers  is  Health 
Officer^  and  lam  Resident  Physician*'* 

Having  reluctantly  laid  so  heavy  a  claim  on  the 
reader's  patience  in  this  attempt  to  expose  the  errors  of 
fact,  and  the  false  reasonings  connected  with  them,  that 
so  eminehdy  distinguish  an  Essay,  which  we  have  always 
considered  one  of  the  most  mischievous  tendency,  our 
Review,  at  length,  approaches  its  close.  Thinking 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  finish  by  reminding  the 
reader  of  those  leading  opinions  on  the  subject  that 
has  so  long  occupied  our  attention,  we  beg  permis- 
sion to  repeat  what  we  have  once  said  in  an  early 
number,  by  way  of  explaining  what  we  mean  by  the 
contagiousness  of  yellow  fever.  By  the  contagiousness 
of  the  yellow  fever  then,  we  mean  the  communication  of 
it,  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances^  from  one  person 
to  another,  or  from  things  to  persons.  By  communication  ^ 
however,  we  do  not  mean,  first,  that  it  is  to  be  conveyed 
only  by  touch,  like  the  itch  or  syphilis  ;  nor,  secondly,  by 
touch  and  through  the  medium  of  a  pure  atmosphere, 
like  the  small  pox  and  measles ;  but,  thirdly,  we  mean 
that  it  is  conveyed  from  a  diseased  person  to  those  in 
health,  or  from  infected  materials  to  persons  in  health, 
under  circumstances  of  an  atmosphere  of  peculiar  impu- 
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f  ity,  and  under  such  circumstances  only.  '  *^  The  yellow 
fever,  like  typhus,  jail,  ship,  hospital  or  lake  fever,  and 
dysentery,  is   a  disease  only  communicable  through  the 
medium  of  an  impure  atmosphere  ;  in  a  pure  air,  in  large 
and  well   ventilated  apartments,  when  the  dress  of  the 
patient  is  frequently  changed,   all   excrementitious  dis- 
charges   immediately   removed,  and   attention  paid  to 
cleanliness  in  general,  these  diseases  are  not  communi- 
cated, or  very  rarely  so,  from  one  to  another.     But  in  an 
impure  air,  rendered  so  by  the  (presence  of  a  foul  or  in- 
fected ship)  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  takes  place  in  low  marshy  countries,  or 
by  concentrated  human  effluvia,  as  in  camps,  jails,  hospi- 
tals, or  on  ship-board,  they  are  rendered  not  only  extreme- 
ly malignant  and  mortal  in  themselves,  but  become  com- 
municable to  others  who  approach  the  sick,  or  breathe  the 
same  atmosphere  which  has  become  assimilated  to  the 
poison  introduced,  insomuch  that  the  same   specific  dis- 
ease is  communicated,  whether  it  be  the  plague,  yellow 
fever,  typhus,  or  dysentery."*    But  neither  is  it  every 
kind  of  impure  atmosphere  that  will  form  a  medium  for 
conveying  this  disease ;  but  it  is  that  kind  of  impurity 
which  haH  become  ^'  assimilated  to  the. poison  introduced 
by  the  disease.*'    Hence,  therefore,  a  single  person  may 
be  ill  of  the  yellow  fever  in  even  an  uncleanly  lodging, 
but  of  which  the  air  has  not  become  assimilated  to   the 
poison  of  the  disease,  and  if  care  is  taken  to  change  the 
patient's  dress,  remove  excrementitious  discharges,  and  in 
case  of   death  to  destroy  the  bedding  and   purify  the 
apartments,  the  disease  may  not  be  communicated  to  any 


*  Hosack  on  Contagion.    Vide  EcUnburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  for  October,  1809. 
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others  in  the  house.  With  these  explanations  and  quali- 
fications we  adhere  to  the  opinions  we  have  long  since 
formed,  which  we  have  more  than  once  published, 
and  which  we  have  never  re-examined  without  increased 
confidence  in  their  soundness.  Should  we  be  correct  in 
those  opinions,  it  follows,  that  the  yellow  fever  is  a  con- 
tagious disease,  and  that,  instead  of  looking  for  its  origin 
in  our  "  marshes  or  made  grounds,*'  or  in  "  a  peculiar 
constitution  of  our  atmosphere,"  or  in  our  "  latitude  of 
pestilence,"  or  in  the  "  septic  acid  engendered  by  us,  [un- 
happy Americans  !]  within  our  own  alimentary  canals,"* 
we  shall  invariably  find  it  to  arise  from  vessels  arriving 
here  from  infected  places  abroad,  and  that,  to  prevent  this 
terrible  scourge  from  ever  again  appearing  here,  and  deso- 
lating our  city,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  system  oi  good 
and  wholesome  quarantine  laws,  faithfully  and  vigilantly 
executed.  Give  us  this,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  city  of  New-York  will  be  as  secure  from  yel- 
low fever,  as  the  city  of  Albany  or  the  village  of  Utica. 

To  conclude.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who 
have  done  us  the  honour  to  peruse  this  Review,  may  have 
thought  we  have  not  always  restrained  our  feelings  of  in- 
dignation as  much  as  we  might  have  done,  without  any 
deduction  from  the  weight  of  the  argument.  To  such, 
if  such  there  are,  we  offer  in  answer,  the  following  pas- 
sage from  a  controversial  work  of  a  celebrated  English 
divine.  , 

"  Perhaps  I  have  used  a  quickness  of  language  by 
which  my  more  gentle  reader  may  be  hurt  in  his  feelings. 
But  let  the  gentlest  of  my  readers  reflect,  that  such  a 


•  Vide  Med.  Rep.  v.  6.  p.  424. 
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maimer  is  unavoidable,  from  the  nature  and  cireumataiicei 
of  controversy.  AQ  controversy  i^  in  the  literary  vrorldf^ 
what  ail  war  is  in  the  pditical,  an  evil  necessarily  incident 
to  the  wretchedness  of  our  present  state.  In  war  such 
acts  are  lawful,  as  would  ht  Griminal  out  of  it  Blowt 
and  wounds  then  become  licensed  dutrs^geSk  Just  so  it 
is  in  controversy.  A  tartness  of  remark,  a  harshness  of 
reprehension,  and  a  provcAing  pointedness  of  triumph^ 
are  all  as  lawful  as  bbws  tod  wounds  in  War.  War  can- 
iiot  subsist  without  these.  Controversy  cannot  without 
those.  And  to  fight  fairly  without  wounding,  or  to  con^ 
trovert  fairly  without  hurting,  are  equally  impossible." 

An  apology  may,  possibly,  be  e&pected  of  us  fiM* 
diis  Review,  after  the  very  able  Letter  of  Dr«  Chisholifil 
to  Dr.  Haygarth,  on  the  same  subject^  "  in  order  to  cor" 
red  the  pernicious  doctrine  promulgated  by  Dr,  Edward 
Miller ^^  8tc.  It  was  not  diat  we  had  the  vanity  to  think 
that  we  could  add  to  the  arguments  of  Drw  Chishdlm  f 
never  for  a  moment  did  we  suppose  that  tkis  gijeat  man 
and  vigorous  controvcftialist,  needed  such  assistance  iM 
our  feebte  pen  could  aiford--^^  non  tali  emxilio^^-^^hoi  th^ 
superior  advantage  we  possess  in  residing  amidst  the 
principal  scenes  of  action,  enabling  us  to  controvert  many 
important  statements  in  point  of  fact,  which  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  take  for  granted,  or  combat  upon  coit}e<rtuit^  We 
felt  impelled  to  glean  after  him,  proud  of  such  a  leader 
in  this  great  cause  of  truth  and  humanity,  though  too 
conscious  of  the  houd  passibus  asquis  with  which  we  must 
follow  him.  Far  from  being  insensible  to  the  distinguish- 
ed merits  of  this  celebrated  man,  we  see  the  master's 
hand  conspicuous  in  every  Aing  he  touches.  An  erudi- 
tion the  most  profound,  a  logic  correct  and  luminous,  con- 
veyed in  a  style  elegant,  nervous  and  classical,  signalize  and 
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Ikdofti  the  page^  of  this  eminent  plir^^sician,  thisfio^  sehoto 
abd  accomplished  gendeman  f  and  if  such  quaUficatioiiSy 
tinder  the  constant  guidance  of  a  nice-  sense  of  homury 
trhiehf  while  it  renders  its  posstissor  sensibly  alive  to 
every  indignity^  preserves  him  from  the  smaUest  tres** 
pass  on  decorum,  can  insure  lasting  fame^  the  nmme  di 
Chisholm  shall  not  only  wear  the  honours  of  the  age  ui 
which  he  lives,  but  his  laureb  shall  blodm  pereiimaU 

Without  meaning  to  be  understood  as  uttering  the  Ian* 
guage  of  triumph,  we  now  seriously  call  upon  Dr.  Miller 
to  come  forth  and  defend  his  elaborate  Essay  against 
the^  foregoing  Review  f  or  if  the  doctor  hiriiself  has 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  such  an  undertaking;^  we 
trust  that  the  reviewers,*  who  say  in  their  last  number  of 
the  **  New-York  Medical  and  Philosophical  Review,'^ 
they  *^  are  so  perfecdy  satisfied  with  Dr.  MiUer's  £s8ayf 
that  tk>thing,  as  they  apprehend,  more  satisfactory  can 
be  offered  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,"  will 
atep  forth  in  their  own  defence.  We  should  be  happy  to 
meet  either  or  all  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  field  of  fair 
controversy.  The  gauntlet  is  thrown  for  any  wbociioose 
to  take  it  up. 


t    •  -     - '   I    iif    ir, 


tf.m   -^-     --.   ..-  ....     ,.. 


*  0r8.  M<Kerih  and  Smltb. 
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Akt.  II.  An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  Ins  amity  :  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  examination:  of  the  trustees  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  state  ofNeW" 
Tork^  Samuel  Bard,  M-  D\  President,  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  on  the  \4tth  of  May^  1811.  By 
Theodric  Romeyk  BegKv  A«  M«  Licentiate  in  Medi" 
cine  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Comity  of  New^Tork, 
New-York.     Seymour.     2811.     %Viy,    pp«  40. 

An  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  the  DiClTALis 
Purpurea:  submitted,  i^c.  By  Thomaa  Edward 
SxEtLL,  of  New^ Jersey.  New-York.  T,  &  J.  Swords. 
1811.     pp.  38. 

The  pre&etit  performances  are  the  first  that  have  been 
published  for  the  purpose  of  obtainbg  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  medicine,  by  the  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  this  city.  As  ex<:;rcises  of 
this  kind,  we  open  them  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  .  uspi- 
cious  of  those  great  and  lasting  advantages  which  are 
likely  to  result  to  the  community  from  our  youth  having 
passed  through  a  regular  course  of  education  in  this  new 
and  highly  promising  institution. 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  have  chosen  a 
subject  better  calculated  for  the  exercise  of  professional 
knowledge,  or  one  of  more  general  interest,  than  that 
which  Dr.  Beck  has  selected  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
has  indeed  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  the 
philosophic  in  almost  every  age  and  nation,  and  nume- 
rous are  the  volumes  that  have  been  published  on  the  na- 
ture and  cure  of  mental  derangement.  It  must^  however, 
be  admitted,  after  all  that  has  been  done,  diat  we  have 
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not  yet  arrived  at  those  satisfactory  conclusions  on  the 
peculiar  character  and  seat  of  this  disease  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  insttre  a  judicious  and  successful  practice. 
Two  causes  may  probably  be  assigned  for  this  circum- 
stance ;  the  extremely  intricate  nature  of  the  disease^  and 
a  want  of  that  dode  ami  accurate  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomena by  which  it  is  characterized.  We  are  conse- 
quently deficient  in  the  number  of  our  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject, and,  in  their  steady  have  had  recourse  to  speculations 
no  less  biapplicable  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind  than  to 
the  ordinary  functions  of  our  system*  When,  however, 
we  shall  have  reversed  this  order  of  investigaticm,  and 
shall  have  amassed  a  larger  collection  of  facts,  we  think 
the  expectation  by  no  means  groundless,  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  understand,  with  equal  certainty*  the  affections  of 
the  mind  as  well  astbose  of  the  body*  Entertaining  these 
opinicms,  we  are  peculiarly  pleased  with  every  new  at- 
tempt, either  to  add  to  the  number  of  facts  already  extant, 
or  to  give  somewhat  of  arrangement  to  those  we  at  pre- 
sent possess.  It  is  under  this  latter  class  of  publications 
that  the  exercise  now  before  us  is  to  be  considered.  The 
author  informs  us,  that  he  has  had  few  opportunities  of 
viewing  this  disease,  and  that  his  information  is  derived 
chiefly  from  books  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  declaraUoo, 
we  observe  with  pleasure,  that  in  the  large  amount  of  in- 
teresting matter  which  he  has  collected,  from  a  great  va- 
riety of  sources,  both  ancient  and  modern,  he  has  scattered 
scmie  new  and  interesting  facts,  founded  on  authorities 
which  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

After  having  noticed  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
mind  under  two  heads,  the  understanding  and  the  will^ 
and  taken  into  consideration  their  subordinate  divisions^ 
and  the  sevetal  aifections  to  which  they  are  particularly 
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liable,  Dr.  Beck  enters  upon  the  history  of  insanity,  and 
of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Upon  the 
systems  of  several  late  eminent  writers,  particularly  those 
of  Arnold,  Crichton,  and  Pinel,  in  which  this  disease  has 
been  divided  into  a  great  number  of  species,  he  judi- 
ciously remarks,  that  these  divisions  have  been  found 
as  useless  in  practice  as  they  are  difficult  to  be  distin- 
guished in  theory* 

''  The  idea  of  their  being  one  and  the  same  disease,  in  different 
forms,  according  to  the  temperament  and  constitution  of  the  patient 
seems  not  unreasonable.  The  facts  of  the  very  frequent  conversion  of 
one  into  the  other ;  of  numbers  whose  lives  are  passed  between  fu, 
rious  and  melancholic  paroxysms,  and  under  both  retaining  the  same 
set  of  ideas  ;*  and  of  the  same  remedies,  with  little  variation,  being 
found  useful  for  both,  materially  strengthen  this  supposition.  Mr. 
Haslam,  wnose  opportunities  of  viewing  the  disease  in  all  its  varied 
forms,  have  been  very  g^at,  observes,  "  In  both  there  iis  equal  de* 
rangement,  and  on  dissection,  the  state  of  the  brain  does  not  show 
any  appearances  peculiar  to  melancholia."f  As,  however,  the  symp- 
toms  which  are  immediately  presented  to  our  view  appear  so  diame' 
trically  opposite,  it  will  be  proper  to  retain  the  distinction.  Insanity 
may  be  divided  into  melanchob/,  maniOf  and  idiotitm.  The  first  is 
characterized  by  an  anxious  look,  love  of  solitude,  and  excess  of  fear 
The  second  by  hurried  action,  loquacity,  and  furious  raving.  The 
last,  although  frequently  the  termination  of  the  previous  ones,  is  in 
many  instances  an  idiopathic  disease.''^ — P'  15. 

The  remote  causes  of  this  disease,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal, are  next  detailed.  Among  the  former  are  enumerated 
such  as  are  generally  found  in  practical  writers  ;  among 
the  latter,  according  to  our  author,  the  principal  one  is  a 
wrong  system  of  early  education,  which,  while  it  injures 


*  Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  33.  f  Ditto,  p.  37. 

t  As  in  the  Cretins  of  Switzerland. 
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t  he  body,  gives  free  scope  to  the  passions,  and  ^^  does  not 
discipline  the  intellect/'  The  more  remarkable  appear* 
ances,  as  they  are  presented  on  dissection,  are  next  given, 
on  the  authorities  of  Morgagni,  Greding,  and  Haslam ; 
they  are,  however,  considered  by  our  author,  extreme]}' 
fallacious  in  guiding  us  in  our  opinion  of  the  seat  and 
cause  of  the  disorder.  As  to  the  cure  of  insanity,  when 
it  arises  from  mental  causes,  the  method  recommended  by 
Dr.  Beck  is,  what  is  generally  denominated  by  the  most 
eminent  writers,  moral  managemenU  As  to  remedies, 
strictly  so  called,  a  general  abstract  of  them,  from  the 
most  distinguished  writers,  is  next  given.  ^^  A  compa- 
rison of  the  ancients  with  the  modems,  in  this  particular, 
(says  our  author,  after  an  extensive  examination^  will 
fully  prove,  that  but  few  important  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  latter."  p.  29. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  a  portion  of  the  present 
exercise  devoted  to  medical  jurisprudence  and  police,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  lunacy.  This  branch  of  medical 
learning,  considering  its  great  importance,  is  indeed  much 
neglected  in  our  country.  The  appendix  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  lunatic  asylums  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  ;  and  of  the 
New- York  Hospital  and  Asylum  of  this  city. 

We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Steell  has  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  or  very  happy  in  the- 
treatment  of  it.  The  virtues  of  the  digitalis  purpurea, 
since  the  time  of  its  introduction  in  the  treatment  of 
dropsical  diseases  by  XH.  Withering  in  1775,  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  the  ^ost  discordant  opinions  among 
medical  men  ;  some  contending  that  it  possesses  the  pro- 
perties of  a  stimulant,  others,  those  of  a  sedative  ;  some 
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tti^iMaitiing  that  in  its  primary  operatioti  upoti  the  system 
it  exlubits  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  a  powerful  ex« 
citant,  and  others  again  declaring  that  these  effects  are 
confined  solely  to  its  secondary  operation.  This  diversity 
of  opinion,  as  to  its  peculiar  operation,  has  led  to  as  great 
a  contrariety  of  sentiment  with  regard  to  its  employment 
in  certain  diseases.  To  have  entered,  therefore,  upon  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  like  the  present,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  certain  fixed  principles,  it  would  have  beeki 
proper  for  the  author  impartially  to  have  examined  the 
doctrines  of  previous  writers,  and  to  have  investigated 
on  what  grounds  they  have  founded  their  respective 
conclusions ;  and,  it  was  also  essentially  necessary  that 
he  should  have  depended  upon  well  substantiated  facts 
and  experiments,  as  the  basis  on  which  to  found  his  own* 
Our  author,  however,  has  not  displayed  that  research  we 
could  have  wished,  and  what,  indeed,  we  expected.  He 
has  had  recourse  principally  to  the  performances  of  Dr. 
Withering,  and  the  inaugural  exercise  of  Dr.  Moore  j  but 
the  important  productions  of  Dr.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Per- 
riar^  expressly  on  this  subject,  and  the  late  work  of  Dr* 
Sanders  on  Consumption  ;  besides  several  others,  equal- 
ly interesting,  appear  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked 
by  him.  In  the" place  "  of  well  authenticated  facffe,  or  of 
experiments,'*  from  Dr.  S.  we  are  presented  with  a  se- 
lection of  those  made  by  Dr.  Moore.* 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  digitalis  arti  of  opium  upon 
the  human  svstem,  he  remarks, 


« 


The  want  of  analogy  between  theae  two  articles  of  the  miitdria 
medicay  is  still  more  evident  by  what  follows.    Opium  cannot  be 


•  See  Dr.  Caldwell's  Collection  of  Thesis,  for  1805. 
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used  in  the  cure  of  inflammatory  diseases  until  the  fehrik  tymptomi 
have  subsided,  and  then  in  many  cases  it  is  unnecessary ;  but  where 
it  is  necessary,  it  acts  as  a  cordial  in  reviving  the  spirits  and  giTingr 
stren^h.  Digitalis  may  be  g^ven  with  a  direct  [directlyj  contrarj 
effect.  It  will  reduce  febrile  excitement,  and  is  dangerous  in  the  de- 
bility of  convalescents ;  for  though  it  at  first  increases  the  aambcrof 
arterial  pulsations,  it  afterwards  diminishes  them  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  increase,  according  to  time.  A  parallel  of  this  kind  mig^t 
be  lengthened,  if  it  would  lead  to  the  desired  certainty  of  the  opera> 
tion  of  digitalis  ;  but  1  shall  proceed  to  a  lesa  dijfuae  consideration'of 
tlie  subject'*    p.  12.     ^ 

After  a  botanical  description  of  the  plant,  extract^ 
from  Dn  Woodvill's  excellent  work  on  Medical  Botany, 
and  a  section  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  *'*•  the  as- 
signable qualities  of  digitalis,"  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Dispensatory  of  Dn  Coxe,  follow  some  judicious  observa- 
tions on  the  different  preparations  in  which  this  medicine 
is  employed.  We  are  next  presented  with  "  certain  de- 
ductions from  experiments  on  digitalis." 

*'  I  was  about  to  institute  a  set  of  experiments  Tsays  he)  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  point,  [its  effects  on  the  pulse]  when 
some  already  made,  occurred  to  me,  which  will  verify  my  ideas  on 
the  subject.'* 

We  are  accordingly  favoured  with  an  analysis  of  Dr. 
Moore's  experiments,  which  are  now  given  with  the  two- 
fold view  of  enabling  our  author  to  draw  conclusions  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  those  which  Dr.  Moore  mentions, 
and  to  show  that  he  (Dr.  M.)  has  been  led  into  an  error, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  professor.  Dr. 
Barton,  viz.  that  digitalis  is  a  stimulant. 

The  conclusions  which  Dr.  S.  believes  to  be  correct, 
are,  that  digitalis  has  a  sudden  effect  in  elevating  the 
pulse ;  that  the  depression  which  follows  may  have  a 
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greater  effect,  in  as  much  as  it  is  in  a  greater  ratio  ;  that 
its  use  may  be  extended  to  all  diseases  where  there  is  a 
high  febrile  excitement,  and  where  the  pulse  requires  re- 
duction in.  the  number  of  itspubadons,  or  in  tension  or 
hardness*  The  diseases  in  which  digitalis  is  accordingly 
recommended  are,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  haemoptysis, 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  ana- 
sarca, and  ascites.  In  further  confirmadon  of  the  doc- 
trine he  has  esjpoused,  Dn  S.  has  added  several  ori- 
ginal cases  illttstradve  of  the  principles  he  has  attempted 
tD  maintain* 


(asa) 
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Gfigbui  Letter  fiim  t)t»  FkAMCcih  I»  £Ii^.  C4^^.*' 

The  fioBowiBg  origpd  IsHbki  ir«it|pidh|f  die  |ai»  Bk 
^ffyfwff  Fiaakfiiiy  md  ■ddi^iMird  to  CadmiHadfir  Csl* 
den,  Eiiq.  fermeify  Ueutanaitt^goiven^  im 

bfitt  pfditid)^  pretaitied ta d|e  o^tnrt,  fofttbGotioiiy  Iqr 
'  C«  D«  Colden,  Esq.  of  thu  city*    Tlus  letter,  it  apiMnwii, 
was  accompanied  widi  the  doctor^s  essay,  containiiig  a  neir 
d^jBoiry  of  the  nature  of  thunder  and  lightning;  a  theoiy 
which  was  confirmed  by  actual  eiqperiments,  instituted  by 
the  doctor  lumself,  about  two  years  after  the  date  of  t^ 
present  letter,  and  which  is  universdly  considered  one  of 
Ae  most  brilliant  and  iniportant  discoreties  dutt  adorns 
4ie  history  of  die  human  mind*    To  those  conversant 
with  diis  science,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that 
wlule  the  honour  of  having  first  made  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  ptus  and  minusy  or  the  positive  and  nej^ive 
states  of  electricity,  has,  by  the  English,  generally  been 
given  to  their  countr3anan,  Dr.  afterwards  Sir  William 
Watson,  an  equally  large  portion  of  the  philosophic  world 
have,  without  hesitation,  bestowed  the  same  honour  on 
Dr.  Franklin.    The  amiable  biographer  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  doctor^s  life,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Stuber,  seems  to 
have  considered  the  subject  as  conclusive  in  favour  of  Dr, 
Franklin,  as  Watson^s  paper  is  dated  January  21, 1748,  and 
Franklin's,  July  11, 1747,  several  months  prior.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler, however,  in  his  valuable  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  voL  1,  p.  25,  remarks,  that  this  distinction  had 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Watson  before  it  was  proposed  by 
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Dr.  Franklin,  but  without  producing  any  authorities  in 
confirmation.  What>is  the  nature  of  the  allusion  made 
in  the  first  part  of  the  doctor's  letter,  now  published,  or 
how  far  the  claims  of  Sir  William  Watson  arc  invalidated 
by  the  doctor's  own  assertion,  when  he  says,  ^^  something 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Watson,"  we  shall  not  at  present 
undertake  to  declare. — Ed. 

Philadelphia,  June  28, 1750. 

Sir,        ' 

I  wrote  a  line  to  you  last  post,  and  sent  you  some  ' 
electrical  observauons  and  experiments.  You  formerly 
had  those  papers  of  mine,  out  of  which  something  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  WatsQn,  and  inserted  in  the  transac- 
tions. If  you  have  forgot  the  contents  of  those  papers,  I 
am  afraid  some  things  in  that  I  last  sent  you  will  be  hardly 
understood,  as  they  depend  on  what  went  before.  I  send 
you  herewith,  my  essay  towards  a  new  hypothesis  of  the 
cause  and  effetts  of  lightning,  &c.  of  which  you  may  re- 
member some  hints  in  my  first  electrical  minutes.  I  sent 
this  essay  above  a  twelvemonth  since  to  Dr.  Mitchel  in 
London,  and  have  since  heard  nothing  of  it,  which  makes 
me  doubt  of  its  getting  to  hand.  In  some  late  experiments^ 
I  have  not  only  frequently  fired  un warmed  spirits  by  the 
electrical  stroke,  but  have  even  melted  small  quantities  of 
copper,  silver,  and  gold,  and  not  only  melted,  but  vitrified 
them,  so  as  to  incorporate  them  with  common  glass  ;  and 
this  without  any  sensible  heat,  which  strengthens  my  sup. 
position,  that  the  melting  of  metals  by  lightning  may.be  a 
cold  fusion.  Of  these  experiments,  I  shall  shortly  write 
a  particular  account.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  CoUinson,  on  read- 
ing in  the  transactions  the  accounts  from  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, of  giving  purges,  transferring  odours,  &c.  with<he 
electrical  effluvia,  that  I  was  persuaded  they  were  not 
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true.  He  since  informs  me,  that  Abbe  Nollet,  of  Paris,- 
who  had  tried  the  experiments  without  success,  was  lately 
at  the  pains  to  make  a  journey  to  Turin,  Bologna,  and 
Venice,  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  see  the  experiments 
repeated,  imagining  they  had  there  some  knacks  of  ope- 
rating that  he  was  unacquainted  with;  but,  to  his  great 
disappointment,  found  little  or  no  satisfaction  ;  the  gentle, 
men  there  having  been  too  premature  in  publishing  their 
imaginations  and  expectations  for  real  experiments. 
Please  to  return  me  the  papers  when  you  have  perused 
them. 

My  good  old  friend,  Mr.  Logan,  being  about  three 
months  since  struck  with  a  palsy,  continues  speechlessi 
though  he  knows  people,  and  seems  in  some  degree  to  re. 
tain  his  memory  and  understanding.     I  fear  he  will  no^ 
recover.    Mr.  Kalm^  is  gone  towards  Canada  again,  and 
Mr.  Evans  is  about  to  take  a  journey  to  Lake  Erie,  which, 
he  intends  next  week.     Mr.  Bertram  continues  well  and 
hearty.     I  thank  you  for  what  you  write  concerning  ce- 
lestial observations.    We  are  going  on  with  our  building 
for  the  academy,  and  propose  to  have  an  observatory  on 
the  top ;  and,  as  we  shall  have  a  mathematical  professor, 
I  doubt  not  but  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  send  you  some 
observations  accurately  made. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect. 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

P.  S.  If  you  think  it  would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Alex, 
ander,  or  any  other  friend  in  New-York,  to  peruse  these 
electrical  papers,  you  may  return  them  to  me  through  his 
hands. 


•  Author  Qf  the  Travels  in  America,  3  vols.  8vo. — Ed. 
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Interesting  information  relative  to  the  Diseases  of  London^ 
extracted  from  a  letter  of  John  Coackley  Lettsom^ 
M.  D.  L.  L.  D,  F.  R.  S,  &c.  &c.  addressed  to  Dr.  Da- 
vid Hosack  ;  dated  London^  July  17th^  1811. 

With  respect  to  the  diseases  of  London,  considerable 
revolutions  have  appeared.  We  have  not  of  late  years 
had  any  extensive  epidemics,  and  the  typhus  fever  rarely 
occurs ;  indeed,  from  various  causes,  too  extensive  to 
describe  in  a  letter,  as  personal  luxury,  cleanliness,  and 
ventilation  of  houses,  universal  pavement,  access  of  pure 
water  into  every  habitation,  opening  and  widening  of  nar- 
row streets,  the  flowing  of  the  river  Thames,  vaccina- 
tion, and  improved  medical  practice,  the  general  comforts 
of  the  poor,  and  various  causes,  have  contributed,  for 
twenty  years  past,  to  increase  the  births  and  diminish  the 
deaths,  in  such  a  proportion,  as  to  give  an  increased  po- 
pulation of  sixty-four  thousatid  more  than  in  the  twenty 
preceding  years.  The  deaths  alone  have  diminished 
about  twelve  hundred  a  year,  the  increase  of  births  about 
fifteen  hundred ;  so  that  this  metropolis,  containing  one 
million  of  inhabitants,  is,  I  conceive,  the  healthiest  city 
in  the  world  ;  and  so  successful  the  medical  practice, 
that,  upon  an  average,  one  only  in  every  thirty-two  pa- 
tients dies. 

Whilst  the  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
America,  and  in  the  European  continent,  it  is  diminish- 
ing here.  The  croup  is  less  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the 
immediate  and  free  use  of  the  lancet,  and  of  leeches,  with 
purgatives,  than  heretofore ;  nor  is  the  angina  scarlatina 
either  so  frequent  or  so  fatal.  The  typhus  is  almost  ex- 
tinct, and  the  cholera  morbus  is  unfrequent ;  and,  as  far 
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as  my  experience  extends,  the  syphilis  is  milder,  or  ea- 
sier cured ;  and,  lately,  such  has  been  the  prolongation 
of  health  and  life,  as  to  lessen  the  premiuma  of  insurance 
considerably.  With  these  sources  of  population,  there 
are  seldom  fewer  than  five  thousand  houses  building,  and 
inhabited  almost  before  completed ;  for  the  populaticm 
cannot  increase  less  than  five  thousand  a  year,  whilst  the 
rents  of  houses  are  lately  doubled. 

Interesting'  Remarks  vn  the  Climate  of  Georgia,  in  <z 
Letter  from  the  venerable  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  late 
Governor  of  that  State^  F.  R.  S.  &c.  dated^  Savannah^ 
July  17, 1758.  Communicated  to  the  Editors  by  John 
Le  Conte,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, 

Though  some  weeks  have  passed  since  I  wrote  you, 
yet  so  little  alteration  has  happened  in  the  state  of  our 
affairs,  that  nothing  occurs  to  me,  relative  to  them,  worth 
committing  to  paper.  This,  indeed,  I  need  not  regret,  as 
one  cannot  sit  down  to  any  thing  that  requires  much  ap* 
plication,  but  with  extreme  reluctance  ;  for  such  is  the 
debilitating  quality  of  our  violent  heats  in  this  season,  that 
an  inexpressible  languor  enervates  every  faculty,  and  ren- 
ders even  the  thought  of  exercising  them  painful. 

It  is  now  about  three  o'clock  ;  the  sun  bears  nearly  S. 
W.  and  I  am  writing  in  a  piazza,  open  at  each  end,  on 
the  north-east  side  of  my  house,  perfectly  in  the  shade  ; 
a  small  breeze  at  S.  E.  blows  freely  through  it ;  no  build- 
ings are  nearer,  to  reflect  the  heat,  than  sixty  yards ;  yet 
in  a  thermometer  hanging  by  me,  made  by  Mr.  Bird,  and 
compared  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Graham,  with  an  ap* 
proved  one  of  his   own,    the  mercury  stands  at  102. 
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Twice  it  has  risen  this  summer  to  the  same  height,  viz. 
on  the  38th  of  June,  and  the  11th  of  July.  Several  dmes 
it  has  been  at  100,  and  for  many  days  successively  at  98 ; 
and  did  not  in  the  nights  sink  below  89.  I  chink  it  highly 
probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  breathe  a 
hotter  air  than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth* 
The  greatest  heat  we  had  last  year  was  but  94,  and  that 
but  once  ;  from  84  to  90  were  the  usual  variations  ;  but 
this  is  reckoned  an  extraordinary  hot  sumnier.  The 
weatherwise  of  this  country  say  it  forebodes  a  hurricane  ; 
for  it  has  always  been  remarked,  that  these  tempests  have 
been  preceded  by  continual  and  uncommon  heats*  I  must 
acquaint  you,  however,  that  the  heats  we  are  subject  to 
here,  are  more  intense  than  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
province,  the  town  of  Savannah  being  situate  upon  a 
sandy  eminence,  and  sheltered  all  around  with  high 
woods.  The  people  actually  breathe  so  hot  an  air  as  I' 
describe  ;  yet  this  very  spot,  from  its  height  and  drynealft, 
is  reckoned  equally  healthy  with  any  other  in  the  pro- 
vince* 

I  have  frequently  walked  an  hundred  yards  under  aa 
umbrella,  with  a  thermometer  suspended  from  it  by  a 
thread,  to  the  height  of  my  nostrils,  when  the  mercury 
has  risen  to  105,  which  is  prodigious.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  confined  this  instrument  close  to  the  hottest  part  of 
my  body,  and  have  been  astonished  to  observe,  that  it  has 
subsided  several  degrees.  Indeed,  I  never  could  raise 
die  mercury  above  97  with  the  heat  of  my  body. 

You  know^  dear  sir,  that  I  have  traversed  a  great  part 
of  this  globe,  not  without  giving  some  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each  climate  ;  and  I  can  fairly  pronounce, 
that  I  never  felt  such  heats  any  where  as  in  Georgia* 

Vol.  II.  z  z 
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I  know  experiments  on  this  subject  are  extremely  liable 
to  error ;  but  I  presume  I  cannot  now  be  mistaken, 
either  in  the  goodness  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  fair- 
ness of  the  trials,  ^hich  I  have  repeatedly  made  with  it. 
The  same  thermometer  I  have  had  twice  in  the  equato- 
rial parts  of  Africa ;  as  often  at  Jamaica,  and  the  West- 
India  Islands ;  and,  upon  examination  of  ^  my  joumab,  I 
do  not  fiild  that  the  quicksilver  ever  rose  in  those  parts 
above  the  87th  degree,  and  to  that  seldom  ;  its  generd 
station  was  between  the  79th  and  86th  degree ;  and  yet  I 
think  I  have  felt  those  degrees,  with  a  moist  air,  more 
disagreeable  than  what  I  now  feel. 

In  my  relation  of  the  late  expedition  to  the  north-inr«flt, 
if  I  recollect  right,  I  have  observed,  that  all  the  changes 
and  variety  of  weather,  that  happen  in  the  temperate 
zone,  throughout  the  year,  may  be  experienced  at  Hud- 
son's-Bay  settlements  in  twenty-four  hours*  But  I  may 
nbw  extend  this  observation  ;  for  in  my  cellar  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  81,  in  the  next  story  at  102,  and  in 
the  upper  one  at  105,  yet  these  heats,  violent  as  the}' 
are,  would  be  tolerable,  but  for  the  sudden  changes  that 
succeed  them.  On  the  10th  of  December  last,  the  mer- 
cury was  at  86 ;  on  the  11th  it  was  so  low  as  38  of  the 
same  instrument.  What  havoc  must  this  niake  with  an 
European  constitution  i  Nevertheless,  but  few  people 
die  here  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  though  indeed,  one 
can  scarce  call  it  living,  merely  to  breathe,  and  trail  about 
a  vigourless  body ;  yet  such  is  generally  our  condi- 
tion, from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Dear  sir,  yours  most  aflfectionately, 

HENRY  ELLIS. 
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Observations  on  the  Weather  of  the  City  of  New-Torkj 

-  >for  the  months  of  October ^  November y  emd. December 

1811. 

OCTOBER. 

The  weather  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober was  remarkable  for  its  clemency,  particularly  for  the 
first  ten  days ;  being  generally  clear,  and  accompanied 
with  gentle  showers,  with  wind  from  the  s.  and  s.  w.  On 
the  13th  it  became  cloudy:  on  the  14th  overcast,  when 
there  fell  a  small  quantity  of  rain  ;  wind  n.  e.  An  addi- 
tional quanti^  of  nun  fell  on  the  15th  and  16th :  ther- 
mometer about  68.  On  th|  20th  there  was  more  rain, 
accompanied  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  at  which  time 
the  mercury  stood  as  low  as  50.  On  the  22d  the  wind 
again  changed  to  the  n.  e.  and  was  soon  followed  by  a 
great  quantity  of  rain.  The  remaining  days  were  not 
unfrequently  either  cloudy  or  overcast,  and  occasionally 
small  quantities  of  nun  fell. 

November! 

The  weather  of  this  month  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  its  uniform  mildness  for  the  season,  except 
tiiat  of  the  26th  and  27th  days.  There  were,  however,  se- 
veral days,  in  which  the  atmosphere  was  tither  cloudy  or 
overcast,  and  some  in  which  we  had  small  quantities  of 
run :  -ijat  ordinary  height  of  tiie  mercury  was  about  50. 
But  on  the  36th,  and  on  the  succeeding  day,  it  stood  some- 
what below  the  freezing  point  at  7  a.  m.  :  at  3  p.  h.  on 
the  26th,  at  34 :  on  the  27th,  at  40 :  at  7  p.  m.  (m  the 
26th,  at  29 ;  and  on  the  27th,  at  40.  On  the  night  of  the 
30th  a  great  quantity  of  rain  felL 

DECEMBER. 

A  great  part  of  December  was  little  less  remarkable  for 
its  uniform  temperature  than  the  precedmg  month ;  the 
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thermometer  generally  being  from  45  to  52,  at  3  P.  K« 
wind  from,  the  s.  or  s.  w.  On  the  morning  of  the  13thi 
the  weather  was  overcast,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  we  had  a  small  quantity  of  snow.  On  the 
15th  thermom.  stood  at  7  A.  m.  at  25,  at  3  P.  m.  at  31f 
and  at  7  p/m.  at  32.  On  the  17th  and  18th  we  had  fre- 
quent falls  of  rain,  and  in  considerable  quantities*  On 
the  2l8t  another  light  fall  of  snow ;  thermom.  at  3  P«vic* 
at  37.  On  the  21st,  which  was  the  coldest  day  in  this 
month,  a  great  quantity  of  snow  fell,  accompanied  with  a 
very  strong  wind  from  the  w.  and  n.  w.  ;  thermon^.  at  T 
A«  M*  at  15,  at  3  P.  M»  at  13, -and  at  7  p«  m.  at  10.  The 
remaining  days  of  December  were  clear  and  cold  j  gene- 
rally with  high  wind  from  the  n.  w. 


Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  New-Tork^for  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December,  1811. 

The  diseases  of  October,  November,  and  Decemlxrii 
as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are.  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  suppression  of  the  natural  excretions  of 
the  system,  the  effects  of  exposure  to  cold,  and  the 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  which  occur  at  the 
approach  of  widter. 

Diseases  connected  with  plethora  of  the  system,  and 
partaking  of  an  inflammatory  character,  were  acciHing* 
ly  among  the  most  prevalent  complaints  of  the  last  three 
months  ;  some  cases  of  intermitting,  remitting,  and  typhus 
fevers  were  o^asionally  met  with  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
they  gave  place  to  catarrh^  croup,  rheumatism,  pneu* 
monia^  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  other  inflammatory  affec- 
tions ;  but  some  other  diseases  of  a  more  formidable 
nature  also  occasionally  presented  themselves  in  our  prac- 
tice, viz.  hemorrhage  from  the  lung-s,  apoplexy,  and  an- 
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gma  pectoris*  The  first  of  those  diseases  in  most  cases 
terminated  successfully,  by  the  free  and  repeated  use  of 
the  lancet,  blisters  to  the  chest,  occasional  anodynes,  and 
small  doses  of  saline  and  antimonial  medicines;  in  one 
case,  attended  with  a  very  formidable  and  repeated  dis. 
charge  of  blood,  the  complaint  was  arrested,  after  vari- 
ous other  means  had  been  employed  in  vain,.by  the  nau- 
seating effects  of  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  repeatedly 
administered*  Upon  the  subject  of  apopleocy^  we  have  at, 
prestnunothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  contained  in  two 
preceding  numbers  of  this  work.  The  last  mentioned 
complaint,  angina  pectoris^,  has^  upon  former  occasions 
frequently  been  met  with  by  the  writer  of  this  article  : 
but  two  cases  have  more  particularly  arrested  his  atten- 
tion during  the  last  month,  and  which  were  attended  with 
very  alarming  symptoms  :  both  cases,  however,  were  hap- 
pily relieved  by  the  use  of  aether,  volatile  alkali,  and  the  spi- 
rits of  lavender,  administered  during  ihe  continuance  of  the 
more  alarming  s}  mptoms,  (viz.  pain  under  the  sternum, 
spasm,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
trelnities,  which,  for  the  most  part,  characterize  the  parox- 
ysm of  the  disease  ;)  and  when  these  had  subsided,  by  co- 
pious blood-letting,  active  cathartics,  and  other  evacuants 
calculated  to  diminish  the  fulness  of  the  system,  which  the 
writei^ias  generally  remarked  as  the  attendant  upon  this 
disorder.  Indeed,  from  the  history  of  the  cases  related  by 
Dr.  Heberden,*  Dr.  Haygarth,t  Dr.  Wall4  Dr.  Macbride,$ 
Dr.Darwin,5I  and  others,**  the  season  of  the  year,  time  of 

*  Medical  TnuiMctions,  vol.  ii. 

f  Medical  Tranaactions,  voL  iiL 

.t  Medical  Tranaactions,  vol.  ill 

$  Medical  Obaerv.  and  Bnquir.  voL  vi. 

^  Zoonomia,  vol.  iv. 

**  Medical  and  Physical  Journal^  vol.  vi. 
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life,  and  habit  of  body,  in  which  this  complaint  occurs,  he 
is  also  induced  to  consider  it  as  most  generally  proceeding 
from  plethora  of  the  blood  vessels,  more  especially  from  a 
disproportionate  accumulation  in  the  heart  and  larger  ar^ 
teries  ;  upon  this  principle,  he  has  proceeded  in  the  treat 
ment  of  this  distressing  and  dangerous  disease,  and  hi- 
therto with  success :  among  his  patients  is  a  physician* 
who  has  suffered  repeated  attacks  of  this  complaint,  and 
who  has  uniformly  been  relieved  by  the  remedies  above 
enumerated.  Upon  some  other  occasion  the  writer  pro- 
poses to  detail  the  grounds  upon  which  he  has  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject,  instead  pf  adopting  the  opinions  of 
those  who  ascribe  angina  pectoris  to  spasm^  accumulation% 
of  faty  OBsiJication  of  the  valves  of  the  hearty  or  the  more 
recent  opinion  of  Dr.  Parry,  who  ascribes  it  to  an  ossifi- 
cation  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  that  organ. 
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TO  READKR3  AND  CORRBSPOXOENT^. 

Although  we  have  extended  the  present  number,  like  many  of  our 
former  ones,  much  beyond  the  limits  originally  proposed,  yet  we  have 
been  necessarily  compelled  to  postpone  several  articles  designed  for 
insertion.  A  desire  to  bring  to  a  clos6  the  strictures  on  Dr.  Miller't 
Report  on  the  yellow  fever  of  1805,  mu8t  be  our  chief  apology  for  their 
present  omission.  We  trust,  however,  that  tlie  many  interesting-  facfs 
which  we  have  now  recorded  on  this  subject,  and  the  conclusions  we 
have  attempted  to  deduce  from  them,  will  amply  repay  the  reader  for 
the  most  attentive  perusal.  On  the  fever  of  the  Wallabout  of  1804f 
we  have  also  assembled  such  a  body  of  facts,  g^unded  on  the  most 
authentic  evidence,  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  cannot  but  produce  the 
fullest  conviction  of  the  foreign  origin  and  contagious  nature  of  that 
disease.  Our  corresponding  friends,  particularly  those  whose  com- 
munications we  promised  in  the  present  number,  will  be  accommo- 
dated in  our  next.  In  addition  to  the  Reviews  of  Dr.  Williamson's 
late  performance  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  va- 
luable practical  work  of  Dr.  Currie,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  review 
of  Part  I.  Vol.  I.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  besides  several  articles  of  Philosophical  Intelli* 
gence,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  Editors  feel  themselves  much  indebted  to  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  eminent  professional  gentleman  of  this  city,  for  the  letter 
addressed  to  his  venerable  grandfather,  Dr  Colden,  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Dr.  Franklin,  and  which  they  promised  in  their  last  number. 

They  have  lately  received  some  very  interesting  communications 
from  their  correpondents,  Mons  Nectout  and  Michaux,  of  Paris,  and 
from  Dr.  Chisholm,  of  Clifton,  England.  They  have  also  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  an  original  Biography  of  that  distinguished  philosopher, 
the  late  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  ofaPennsylvaniai  which  will  be  accompanied 
with  a  superior  engraving. 
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I. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Importance  of  Medical  EDtrcA- 
TioN  ;  delivered  on  the  4th  of  November^  1811,  ht  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Medical  School  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  By  SAiMtO£:t 
&ARD,  M.  D.  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

A  souim  mind  in  a  sound  body  constitutes  the 
principat  happiness  and  perfection  of  man.  The  means^ 
therefore,  by  which  such  grtat  and  essential  benefits  are 
to  be  secured,  have  ever  been  the  objects  of  his  most 
anxious  solicitude  and  serious  inquiry.  Bountiful  nature 
has  placed  both,  to  a  certain  degree,  within  our  reacif; 
but  she  has  not  offered  them  gratiutously  to  our  accept- 
ance ;  and  if   we  would   enjoy,    we  diitst  content  to 
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purchase  them  at  the  price  which  she  has  invariably  set 
upon  these  and  ever}-  other  blessing,  which  she  p6iir8 
profusely  around  us.  That  ^rice,  (young  gendemen,  I 
address  myself  particularly  to  you,)  that  price,  is  perse- 
vering  industry  anfl  well  directed  labour  ;  without  which 
nothing  great  or  excellent  was  ever  attained  ;  and  when 
properly  aided  by  these,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  liniits  to  the 
powers  of  man^  or  to  say  what  he  may  not  achieye. 
Nor  is  this  universal  law  of  our  nature  more  applicaUe 
to  the  health  of  the  body,  than  it  is  to  the  improvemeDt 
of  the  mind,  "  every  exercise  of  which,  upon  the 
theorems  of  science,  (says  the  admirable  author  of  die 
Hermes,)  tends  to  call  forth  and  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tive and  original  vigour.  Be  the  subject  immediately 
productive  or  not,  the  nerves  of  reason  are  braced  by 
mere  employ ;  and  we  become  better  actors,  in  the  drama 
of  life,  whether  our  parts  be  of  the  sedate  or  of  the 
active  kind.'* 

Men,  in  every  state  of  society,  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge these  truths  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  ends  they 
have  in  view,  in  the  variety  of  those  things  which  they 
believe  to  be  good  and  useful,  that  the  untutored  savage 
differs  from  the  civilized  man  ;  that  the  ignorant  and  the 
vicious  differ  from  the  wise  and  the  good.  The  means 
by  which  the ,  objects  of  their  pursuit  are  acquired,  are 
the  same  in  both.  ^^  It  is  as  easy  to  become  a  scholar, 
as  it  is  to  become  a  gamester,  or  any  other  character 
equally  low  and  illiberal ;  the  same  application,  the 
same  quantity  of  habits,  will  fit  us  for  the  one  as 
completely  as  for  the  other."  Indeed,  we  ^re  Jn  a  pe- 
culiar degree  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  it  is  as  easy 
to  establish  good  and  useful,  as  it  is  to  establish  evil  and 
pernicious  habits.    Hence,  the  great  value  and  import- 
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once  of  education,  that  such  talents  and  faculties  as  God 
and  nature  have  given  us,  may  not  only  be  called  forth, 
but  that  they  may  be  restricted  within  proper  bounds 
and  limits,  and  may  be  directed  to  their  proper  objects, 
to  public  and  to  private  happiness.  Otherwbe,  like  seed 
committed  to  a  luxuriant  soil,  but  not  enlivened  by  a  ge- 
nial sun,  they  may  lie  buried  and  inactive  for  ever ;  or, 
if  not  restrained  by  due  culture,  they  will  shoot  out  into 
wild  and  luxvuiant  branches,  which  will  never  produce 
good  and  wholesome  fruit. 

Man  is  an  active  and  a  restless  being ;  nothing  be- 
comes so  insupportable  to  him  as  continued  inaction ;  if 
he  is  not  doing  good,  he  will,  most  probably,  .do  evil ;  he 
will  do  mischief  rather  than  do  nothing.  Even  the  sa- 
vage, to  whom  rest  is  the  most  dignified,  as  well  as  the 
most  gratefvd  enjoyment,  continually  has  recourse  to  the 
laborious  toils  of  the  chase,  or  to  the  fatiguing  dangers 
of  war,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  irksome  feelings 
of  protracted  quiet.  And  in  civilized  life,  the  envied 
qualities  of  great  genius  and  brilliant  talents,  when  unim* 
pi\)ved  by  study,  and  unrestrained  by  discipline,  too  fre- 
quently, like  a  wandering  and  blazing  meteor,  bum  and 
destroy  every  thing  they  approach  ;  but  wh^i  restricted 
in  their  course  by  proper  discipline,  and  directied  by  wis^ 
dom  and  virtue,  they  warm  and  cherish,  and  illuminate 
like  the  sun.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  constitution  of 
our  frame,  and  in  the  natural  structure  of  our  minds, 
that  we  discover  the  reason  and  truth  of  the  maxim, 
that  the  peace  of  society  and  the  stability  of  government, 
espedally  of  free  governments,  depend  upon  the  instruc- 
tion, information,  and  correct  habits  of  the  people.  To 
give  these  a  proper  direction,  and  to  establish  them  fittnly, 
wd  must  begin  with  early  youth ;  we  must  lay  the  founds. 


tioa  of  adl  pure  religion,  «8  well  ng  cyf  gofMi  ,gwrfranmm 
m  our  ccnunon  sdioois.  From  whence,  otikcrwise,  shaii 
oflues'be  filled  witbaUlitf ;  where  shall  we  find  juat  ma- 
gistmtes,  aad  able  teachers  of  religion  and  vintue? 
Where  the  protectors  of  our  rights,  and  oar  pvopenies^ 
where  die  preservers  of  our  health  and  our  lives,  if  me 
negleot  to  instruct  our  youth,  and  leave  them  to  grope 
their  devious  way,  widiout  a  clew  or  a  compass,  through 
the  labyrinths  of  this  mazy  world  i 

Conscious  knowledge  gives  dignity. of  character,  addp 
to  the  weight  of  authority,  and  renders  the  exanAfde  of 
its  manners  more  seductive.  A  wise  and  able  magis* 
trate,  a  learned  proftssor  of  the  law,  a  humane  and  be^ 
nevolent  physician,  no  less  than  an  enlightened  teachflr 
of  religion,  contribute  to  die  happiness  of  posterity,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  By  their 
examine  they  mend  the  characters  of  those  with  who«i 
d&ey  associate,  and  by  their  precepts  they  sow  the  seeda 
of  excellence,  which  to  future  ages  may  -bless  and  eicab 
their  country  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  but  that  sound 
learning  and  correct  taste,  (independent  of  all  principle) 
give  a  sensibility  to  the  mind  very  favourable  to  vivtue, 
and,.at  the  same  dme  that  they  become  the  source  oif  hap- 
piness in  'them3elves,  place  us  above  the  necessi^  of 
seeking  it  from  sources  less  pure. 

But  general  observations  on  the  necessity  and  ad- 
vantages of  education,  are  at  least  unnecessary^  before 
this  audience ;  we  are  rather  cMled  on  to  approve  and 
admire  the  noble  exertions,  which  our  government  is 
making  on  this  important  subject.  The  free  school  es- 
tablished in  this  city,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  the 
.wisdom,  liberality,  and  benevolence  of  its  patriotic 
fcmndfirs ;  and  the  man  who  can  walk  through  it,  and  be- 
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hold  6ve  hundred  innocent  children,  rescued  from  filth 
and  misery,  from  ignorance  and  vice,  trained  in  habits  of 
order,  decency,  and  industry,  and  instructed  in  useful 
learning,  correct  morals,  and  pure  religion,  without  feel- 
ing his  bosom  expand  with  a  generous  philanthrophy,  or 
his  eye  moisten  with  a  sweet  and  delicious  tenderness^ 
must  be  strangely   deficient  in  the  best  sentiments  and 
finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.     The   progress  that 
has  already  been  made,  and  the  good  that  has  already  been 
experienced  from  this  noble  institution,  leaves  us  nothing 
to  desire  or  to  pray  for,  but  that  its  wise  and  benevolent 
founders  wiU  extend  their  generous  care  to  the  state  at 
large ;  and  that  we  may  soon  see  the  ample  funds,  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  by  our  government,  appropriated 
to  their  destined  object ;  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
institutions,  as  far  as  circumstances  ^ will  permit,  in  every 
town  of  every  county*     Then,  and  I  had  almost  said  not 
before,  we  may  hope  to  see  pure  religion  and  good  morals 
triumph  over  ignorance  and  vice  ;  and  industry,  decency, 
and  conten^  banish,  from  the%ottages  of  our  poor,  idle- 
ness, intemperance,  and  misery.     Our  government  has 
proved  itself  not  insensible   to   the    importance  of  this 
great  object;  and  I  trust  we  do  not^want  intelligent  and 
disinterested  individuals,  who  would  gladly  give  their 
time  and  labour,  to  apply  the  public  resources,  trusting  to 
receive,  in  the  approbation  of  their  own  consciences,  in 
the  blessings  of  the  rising  generation,  and  in  the  applauses 
of  the  wise  and  the  good,  the  most  grateful  remuneration. 
Xi^t  us  then  turn  our  attention  to  that  branch  of  learn- 
ing, to  which  we  of  this  college  are  particularly  devoted ; 
and  consider,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of 
mifih  public  institutions  and  patronage,  as  experience  has 
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proved  to  be  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  the  education 
of  an  accomplished  physician  and  surgeon. 

Medicine  is  a  comprehensive  and  an  intricate  science, 
founded  on  numberless  facts,  which  have  been  discovered 
through  the  successive  periods  of  distant  ages,  and  have 
been  collected  and  preserved  in  the  writings  of  almost  in- 
numerable authors,  of  different  nations  and  tongues. 
They  have  necessarily  been  coloured  and  disfigured  by 
the  credulity  of  some,  rejected,  lost,  and  agsdn  revived 
by  the  cautious  discrimination  of  others ;  elucidated  by 
after  discoveries,  and  contradicted  or  confirmed  by  later 
experience.  In  ignorant  ages  and  barbarous  nations,  tfab 
science  has  ever  been  connected  with  religion,  involved 
in  mystery,  and  disfigured  by  superstition ;  as  men  ad- 
vanced from  barbarism,  it  assumed  a  more  rational  form, 
and  resting  on  the  solid  basis  of  experience,  began  to  ac^ 
quire  beauty,  symmetry,  and  strength ;  until,  as  the  refine- 
ment of  a  speculative  philosophy*  pi^vailed,  theoretic 
opinions  were  substituted  for  facts,  and  the  subtilties  of 
the  schools,  and  the  wanderings  of  the  imagination,  for 
sound  reasoning  and  chaste  deduction.  By  these  the  pro- 
gress of  medical  science,  though  not  absolutely  arrested, 
was  greatly  checked  and  retarded,  until,  by  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  sounder  philosophy  by  Bacon,  in 
which  opinion  was  made  to  give  place  to  observation  and 
experience,  and  a  patient  investigation  of  facts  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  sophistry  of  the  schools ;  the  science  of 
medicine  was  again  placed  on  its  proper  foundation^  na- 
ture, observation,  experience,  and  sound  reasoning. 

from  this  moment,  anatomy,  chemistry,  natural  histo- 
ry, and  natural  philosophy,  which,  although  they  had 
before  been    in  the  train  of  medicine,  had  rather    ac- 
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eompanied  than  directed  her  researches,  were  impressed 
into  her  service,  and  made  to  take  the  lead  in  a  medical 
education.  Nor  until  he  has  made  considerable  progress 
in  these,  and  is  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  languages,  can 
the  student  of  medicine  be  properly  qualified,  even  to 
begin  what  is  the  great  object  of  his  pursuit,  the  study  of 
diseases  and  their  cures* 

In  a  profession  so.  various,  so  intricate,  and  so  exten- 
sive, it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  scholar  can  make  but  litde 
progress  by  private  study  ,  lost  and  bewildered  in  the 
multiplicity  of  objects,  and  in  the  contrariety  of  opinions, 
he  absolutely  requires  the  hand  of  a  master  to  lead  him 
into  the  plainest  and  most  direct  path ;  to  remove,  as  he 
goes  along,  the  obstacles  which  may  obstruct  his  progress, 
and  to  point  out  such  objects  as  are  most  worthy  his  ob- 
servation. Nor  are  there  many  individuals  capable  of 
teaching  all  the  preliminary  branches  ;  each  of  which  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  employ  the  time,  and  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  man  of  no  common  talents  and  in- 
dustry. 

Besides,  chemistry  requires  an  elaboratory,  botany  a 
garden,  and  anatomy  a  theatre  and  subjects  ;  and  above 
all,  the  study  of  diseases  and  the  practice  of  medicine, 
cannot  be  taught  but  in  a  public  hospital.  As  much, 
therefore,  as  oral  instruction  and  the  voice  of  the  profes- 
sor, is  to  be  preferred  to  the  silent  investigations  of  the 
closet,  suU  more  is  required  i  the  co-operation  of  several 
teachers,  and  the  facilities  of  a  public  institution  ;  among 
which  a  large  and  commodious  building,  furnished  with 
proper  apartments  for  a  library,  an  apparatus,  a  museum, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a  chemical  elaboratory,  proper  lec- 
turing rooms,  and  a  public  hall,  is  essentially  necessary  to 
a  good  medical  school,  and  diat  too  in  a  large  city,  where 
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only  (in  this  country  at  least)  anatomy  and  the  pracdce  6f 
medicine  can  be  properly  taught.     In  both  these,  the  stu- 
dent must  not  only  receive  the  instructions  of  his  teacher^^ 
he  must  not  only  reflect  on,  and  digest  what  he  hears  ant 
reads,  he  must  see,  and  handle,  and  examine  forhimseU; 
In  anatomy,  the  subject,   properly  prepared,  must. be 
placed  before  him ;  without  this,  the  mosf  accurate  deatrip* 
tion,  even  when  aided  by  the  finest  [dates  and  drawings, 
will  be  found  petfecdy  inadequate  to  convey  correct  ideai| 
or   to  make  durable  impressions  on  the  mind  ;  the  pMM 
must  ^be  unfolded  by  the  knife,  they  must  be  distended 
by  injections,  and  whatever  is  uninteresting^  and  obscUret 
their  intimate  structnre,  must  be  removed,  or  the  student 
will  look  with  a  vacant  eye  upon  what,  to  him  at   leas^ 
-will  appear  a  confused  and  unformed  mass.     And  if  pos- 
sible, after  having  been  taught  what  he  is  to  look  for,  and 
what  is  most  worthy  his  observation,  he  should  handle 
the  knife   and  the  syringe  for  himself ;  he  should  leam 
how  to  prepare  the  subject  for  the  instruction  of  others* 
In   chemistry,  the  science  of  nature,  by  which  we  are 
admitted  into  her  confidence,  are  taught  her  secrets,  and 
learn  her  processes,  but  slow  progress  can  be  made  with-* 
out  a  teacher,  aided  too  by  an  extensive  apparatus.     For 
although  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  correct  language 
and  a  more  liberal  philosophy,  all  the  jargon  and  mystery 
jn  which  the  old  chemists  clothed  their  communications 
and  concealed  their  art,  have  been  done  away,  still  the 
multiplicity  of  facts,  the  delicacy  of  the  processes,  and  the 
variet}^  of  the  apparatus  are  such,  that  practice  only  can 
give  that  dexterity  which  is  necessary  to  insure  success ; 
and  to  acquire  that  dexterity  unassisted,   would  require 
more  time,  and  would  be  accompanied  by  greater  ex- 
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pense  and  loss,  than  most  students  of  medicine,  at  least, 
could  well  bear. 

In  botany  and  natural  history,  the  number  of  objects 
to  be  examined,  and  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted,  is  so  great,  that  without  a 
garden  and  a  museum,  without  arrangement  and  sys- 
tem, no  correct  or  valuable  knowledge  can  be  acquired. 

And  lasdy,  in  the  study  of  diseases,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  no  histories,  however  accurate,  no 
reasoning,  however  just,  can  convey  the  knowledge  neces<^ 
sary  for  their  treatment  and  cure.  The  student  must 
see,  and  hear,  and  feel  for  himself;  the  hue  of  the  com- 
plexion, the  feel  of  the  skin,  the  lustre  or  the  languor  of 
the  eye,  the  throbbing  of  the  pulse,  and  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart,  the  quickness  and  the'  ease  of  resph*ation, 
the  tone  and  tremor  of  the  voice,  the  confidence  of  hope, 
or  the  despondence  of  fear,  expressed  in  the  countenance, 
baffle  all  description  ;  yet  all  and  each  of  these  convey 
important  and  necessary  information.  Where  can  these 
be  learnt,  but  at  the  bed  side  of  the  sick,  and  where  shall 
a  number  of  young  men,  who  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
privacies  of  families,  or  to  the  chambers  of  women,  ac- 
quire this  necessary  and  important  information,  but  in 
public  hospitals,  which  are  not  only  intended  to  relieve 
the  complicated  misery  of  poverty  and  sickness,  but  as 
schools,  should  always  be  made  conducive  to  the  public 
good,  and  as  such,  even  more  than  as  charitable  institu- 
tions, merit  and  receive  the  patronage  of  government. 

But,  besides  the  impossibility  of  teaching  medicine  in 
private,  there  are  many  advantages  which  attend  public 
institutions  in  this,  as  well  as  in  most  other  arts  and 
sciences  ;  and  one  is,  that  in  general,  from  the  division 
of  the  subject  into  many  hand99  a  more  enlarged,  com- 
Vol.  II.  3  b 
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prehensive,  and  systematic  view  of  the  whole  will  be 
taken ;  its  connection  with,  and  dependence  on  other 
branches  of  learning,  will  be  more  certainty  pointed  out, 
and  general  laws  and  first  principles  better  taught ;  by 
which  the  student  learns  what  are  the  proper  objects  of 
his  inquir}'  at  each  stage,  and  as  he  goes  along,  is  taught 
how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  his  previous  acquirements 
and  es;perience* 

Young  men  too,  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  mutual- ' 
ly  assist  each  other ;  emulation,  which  warms  and  engages 
the  passions  on  the  side  of  whatever  is  excellent,  cannot 
be  excited  without  rivals,  and  without  emulation  in  Ae 
scholar,  instruction  will  proceed  but  at  a  languid  rate; 
improvement  will  creep  but  slowly  on,  and  excellence  ia 
never  attained.  Nor  is  emulation  confined  to  the  schcilar ; 
the  emoluments  of  the  teacher  depend  on  his  famet^utd 
both  on  his  talents  and  industry.  Stimulated,  therefore, 
by  his  interests,  and  spurred  on  by  his  ambition,  he  will 
make  every  exertion  to  recommend  his  lectures,  wh^h  he 
knows  are  to  be  brought  to  the  ordeal  of  a  nice  and  csiti^ 
cal  examination.  Among  his  hearers,  there  will  always 
be  a  number  of  the  elder  students,  very  capable  of  judg- 
ing of  his  merits,  and  very  willing  to  discover  and  sexpose 
his  errors.  Such  a  system  of  education  cannot  long  be 
ccHiducted  in  a  slovenly  or  incompetent  manner  ;  negli- 
gence will  sit  very  uneasily,  and  incompetence  cannot 
long  keep  her  seat  in  a  professor's  chair. 

Nor  is  it  by  exciting  their  emulation  only,  that  young 
men,  assembled  at  a  public  school,  are  of  use  to  each 
other;  they  mutually  instruct  one  another  by  their  daily 
conversation  ;  and  in  societies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  professional  subjects,  of  examining  eaqh  others 
(pinions,  and  the  opinions  and  doctrines  of  which  they 
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read  in  books,  or  which  they  hear  from  their  professors. 
These  they  examine,  confirm,  or  confute,  (the  elder  stu- 
dents taking  the  lead)  with  a  degree  of  attention  and 
acuten^ss,  which  is  no  inadequate  test  of  their  truth  and 
usefulness,  which  serves  to  explain  them  to  their  under* 
standings,  and  to  confirm  them  on  their  memories,  with 
more  clearness  and  precision,  than  hearing  them  many 
times  repeated  by  their  professors. 

Indolence  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  learning ;  but  indo- 
lence is  a  vice  bred  and  nourished  in  solitude,  and  can 
hardly  eidst  at  a  public  school,  except  in  minds  of  so 
heavy  a  mould  as  to  be  incapable  of  culture*  On  the 
other  hand,  to  labour  without  plan  or  design,  may,  in- 
deed, accumulate  a  confused  mass  of  materials  ;  but  use, 
beauty,  order,  and  proportion,  are  the  result  of  skill ,  and 
to  erect  such  materials  as  we  may  have  collected,  into  a 
convenient  and  elegant  edifice,  requires  the  hand  of  a 
master.  So  the  scholar,  who  trusts  to  his  own  researches, 
or  who  is  directed  by  an  inadequate  guide,  may  load  his 
memory  and  confound  his  judgment,  by  a  great  number 
of  facts  and  a  medley  of  opinions ;  by  which,  however, 
he  will  most  probably  be  bewildered  in  a  labyrinth,  which 
will  lead  him  into  error,  and  terminate  in  darkness  and 
confusion.  But,  he  who  has  been  properly  initiated  in 
the  rudiments  of  his  art,  pursues  his  improvement  in  the 
light  of  day  ;  every  step  he  takes  brings  him  nearer  to  his. 
end  i  ^very  fact  and  opinion  he  learns  takes  its  proper 
place ;  the  whole  is  arranged  in  lucid  order,  and 
knowledge,  clear,  precise,  and  conscious  knowledge,  is 
the  happy  result. 

But  in  no  profession,  are  sound  learning,  clear  and  de- 
finite opinions,  and  correct  conduct,  of  more  consequence, 
than  in  that  of  medicine  ;  in  the  exercise  of  which,  our 
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dearest  interests,  our  own  lives  and  health,  and  the  tives 
and  health  of  our  wives,  and  children,  and  friends,  are 
deeply  and  essentially  concerned.  For  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  is  no  middle  course  in  medicine  ;  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  a  physician,  unless 
intentionally,  is  ever  of  that  neutral  and  inconsequential 
nature,  that  although  it  may  do  no  good,  it  will  do  but 
little  harm  ;  if  through  ignorance  a  physician  does  not  do 
good,  he  will,  most  probably,  do  much  injury,  for  our  oc- 
casions of  acting  are  so  fleeting,  that  they  must  be  seized 
at  the  moment,  and  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  affording 
relief,  is  frequently  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  render 
the  case  under  our  care  fatal  or  desperate.  If  a  dysentery, 
a  pleurisy,  an  apoplexy,  or  indeed  almost  any  acute  dis- 
ease, be  neglected  in  the  beginning,  protracted  illness  ge- 
nerally, and  frequently  death,  is  the  consequence. 

Nor,  on  the  contrary,  is  there  any  profession  in  which 
that  cautious  diffidence,  which  is  the  result  of  deep 
knowledge,  is  of  greater  consequence.  In  our  profession, 
to  know  when  to  act  with  vigour,  when  to  look  on  with 
patience,  and  from  what  circumstances  to  deduce  the 
arguments  for  either,  is  the  result  only  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  subject,  and  that  meddling  presump- 
tion, which  is  ever  the  companion  of  ignorance,  is  in  no 
profession  more  dangerous. 

Nor  are  the  happy  consequences  of  a  good  education 
in^  medicine  confined  to  the  chambers  of  the  sick.  A 
physician  must  necessarily,  in  some  measure,  become  the 
companion,  and  frequendy  the  intimate  friend  of  his  pa- 
tient. His  knowledge,  therefore,  and  his  example,  be- 
come  extensively  useful  or  prejudicial.  Is  he  wise,  and 
good,  and  learned  ;  his  learning  will  instruct,  his  humani- 
ty will  bless,  and   his    good  example  will  amend  many 
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among  those  with  whom  he  daily  converses.  Is  he  igno- 
rant, and  loose,  and  debauched  ;  what  mischief  may  he 
not  do  to  the  younger  members  of  those  families  who  put 
their  confidence  in  him,  and  who  generally  look  up  to 
him  as  a  character  of  superior  talents,  learning,  and 
worth*  And  again,  the  medical  character  is  not  only 
very  influential,  it  is  the  most  numerous  among  the 
learned  professions  ;  the  example,  therefore,  of  a  physi- 
cian's knowledge  and  virtues,  or  the  contamination  of  his 
ignorance  and  his  vices,  will  assume  a  wider  and  a  more 
extended  range. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  if  it 
becomes  the  wisdom  of  government,  to  promote  and  pa- 
tronise true  learning,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  correct 
information  and  regular  instruction  in  any  art  or  profes- 
sion, it  most  certainly  does  so  in  that  of  medicine  ;  the 
most  intricate,  the  most  extensive,  and  except  that  of 
religion,  the  most  important,  and  most  influential  of  any. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  perfect  sincerity,  and  I  hope,  from 
a  candid  and  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  congra^ 
tulate  you,  gentlemen,  and  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  on 
the  establishment  of  this  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geonSy  and  the  Medical  School  connected  with  it^  which,  if 
properly  supported  and  encouraged,  cannot  fail  to  afford 
to  our  youth,  who  shall  choose  medicine  for  their  profes- 
sion, the  means  of  a  regular,  full,  and  complete  system  of 
medical  education.  But  a  lamp  cannot  bum  without  oil, 
and  to  leave  to  the  exertions  of  individuals,  the  whole 
weight  of  establishing  and  supporting  so  extensive  and 
expensive  an  institution,  is  only  to  insure  disappointment. 
To  this  cause  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  want  of 
success  which  has  attended  our  former  attempts ;  and 
from  the  better  hopes  we  have  been  taught  to  entertain 
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for  our  present  establishment,  I  venture  to  predict  the 
full  accomplishment  of  our  wishes.     Although,  there- 
fore,   we  sincerely  lament  the  misapprehensions  which 
have  deprived  us  of  the  aid  of  several  gentlemen,  con- 
nected with  Columbia  College,  as  well  as  of  some  foiv 
merly  connected  with  this  ;  still  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
assume    the  honourable  stations  to   which  the   fiegents 
have  appointed   us ;  and  confidendy  trusting,  th^t  they 
will  continue  to  foster  us,  have  determined  zealously  fo 
persevere  under  their  auspices.     Our  foundation  is  straoi;, 
our  materials  are  good,  our  patronage  powerful,  and  our 
labourers  eminendy   skilful,   and  zealously  industrious. 
Although,  therefore,  already  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of 
life,  I  do  not  despair,  but  I  may  still  have  the  happiness 
to  see  these  benches  crowded  with  ingenuous  youth,  and 
this  establishment    affording  to    its  liberal  patrons   an 
honourable  testimony  of    their  extensive  and  patriotic 
views  ;  to  its  professors,  an  ample  remuneration  for  their 
learned  labours ;  to  our  youth,  the  source  of  the   most 
valuable  instruction  ;  and,  to  our  country  at  large,    the 
substantial  blessings  of  better  health,   improved  m^rads, 
and  extended  information. 


II. 

Report  on  the  Nature  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  which 
prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Carthagena  and  Alicant^  in 
1811.  By  R.  Y.  Vance,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 
Communicated  for  the  Register. 

His  Majesty's  brig  Richmond,  at  Sea,  1st  September,  1811. 

Sir, 

In    obedience    to  the   orders   of  his  excellency, 
Lieutenant-General  Campbell,  and  the  instructions  I  re- 
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ceived  from  you,  to  proceed  to  the  ports  of  Carthagena 
and  Alicant,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  the  disease  said  to  prevail  in  those  places,  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  inform  you,  after  making  the  most  minute 
investigation  in  the  Lazaretto,  City,  and  Royal  Hospitals 
in  Carthagena,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  the 
same  disease  exists  there  at  present  which  prevailed  in 
the  years  1804  and  1810,  and  which,  with  some  varia*- 
tions,  I  have  witnessed  so  many  Europeans  fall  victims 
to  in  the  West-Indies. 

The  patient  is  generally  attacked  suddenly  with  cold 
shivering,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  loins,   and  thighs ; 
the  skin  becomes  excessively  hot ;  the  pain  of  the  head 
mcreases,  particularly  over  the    orbits  of  the  eyes ;  the 
eyes  themselves  appear  to  the  patient  as  if  forcing  from 
their  socketsy  have  a  particular  red  or  fiery  appearance, 
and  the  whole  face  appears  considembly  flushed  ;  a  con- 
tinual  restlessness  prevails^  the  patient  constantly  throw- 
ing himself  from  One  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other  ;  at  this 
period  the  pulse  is   very  frequent,  seldom    under  one 
hundred  and  twenty^  and  generally  much  more.     Consi- 
derable irritability  of  the  stomach  always,  prevails  ;  the 
vomiting  at  first  of  a  bilious  appearance,  and  sometimes 
only  the  drink  that  has  been  swallowed ;  but^  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  assumes  a  darker  colour,  and  last!y  depo- 
sits a  grainy  sediment  resembling  the  groiinds  of  coffee. 
From  this  stage  of  the  disease  no  patient  has  been  ob- 
served to  recover  ;  and,  in  those  cases  that  have  termi- 
nated fatally,  or  assumed  the  most  serious  appearances^ 
suplMression  of  urine  has  generally  taken  place*     On  the 
first  attack,  the  tongue  has  generally  a  white  a^pearaK:e, 
which  gradually  becomes  darker,  with  a  brown  streak  ic^ 
the  centre,,  and  towards  die  close  of  the  disease,  becomes 
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quite  blacky  furred,  and  dry.  When  the  disease  has  ad'^ 
vanced  rapidly,  the  patient  often  becomes  delirious  on  the 
second  day,  and  dies  either  furious  or  comatose  on  the 
third,  and  sometimes  on  the  fifth ;  but,  when  the  crisis  has 
taken  place  on  the  seventh  day,  the  black  vomiting  has 
been  always  most  frequent.  In  some  who  have  died 
comatose  on  the  fifth  day,  considerable  quantities  of  pure 
blood  have  .been  vomited  up.  Sometimes  the  patient, 
after  walking  about  and  declaring  himself  well,  has  died 
perhaps  in  a  few  minutes. 

About  the  third  day,  the  eye  looses  its  red  appearance, 
and  becomes  tinged  with  yellow,  after  which  it  gradually 
extends  to  the  face,  neck,  breast,  &c.  and,  before  death, 
generally  assumes  a  lead  or  putrid-like  appearance.  The 
pulse,  previous  to  this,  has  sunk  considerably,  and  seldom 
beats  oftener  than  fifty  to  sixty  times  in  a  minute.  Hae- 
morrhages from  the  nose,  mouth,  ears,  and  bowels,  have 
frequendy  happened  ;  and  vibices  have  sometimes  made 
their  appearance,  as  well  as  deafness  and  glandular  swell- 
ings. On  the  first  attack,  the  patient  is  generally  cosdve  ; 
but  previous  co  death,  diarrhoea  often  takes  place,  and  what 
is  voided  has  always  a  black,  putrid  appearance,  and  ex- 
cessively fetid  smell.  All  these  symptoms  have  not  made 
their  appearance  in  the  same  patients ;  but  I  have  ob- 
served the  whole  in  the  numerous  cases  which  presented 
themselves  in  the  Lazaretto,  and  other  hospitals  in  Car- 
thagena.  The  disease  has  not  been  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  town,  nor  is  any  person  exempt  from 
it  who  has  not  had  it  in  the  years  1804  and  1810. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  number 
of  deaths  that  has  taken  place  (a  diary  of  which  I  enclose) 
has  not  been  exclusively  occasioned  by  the  yellow  fever. 
The  bilious  remittent  prevails  here  also  ;    and  in  the 
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Royal  Hospital  I  observed  many  of  the  soldiers  labouring 
under  what  we  call  the  jail  fever,  which  they  must  have 
brought  with  them  from  the  army,  where,  I  understand, 
they  have  imdergone  much  fatigue,  and  suffered  great 
privations  both  in  food  and  clothes. 

The  number  of  deaths  may  appear  trifling  for  a  town, 
the  population  of  which  is  generally  calculated  at  thirty- 
six  thousand  souls  (the  estimate  in  1806 ;)  but  when  you 
consider,  that  the  fever  last  year  reduced  this  number 
considerably,  and  that  every  person  who  had  the  means 
of  escape  has  left  it  this  year,  leaving  little  more  than  a 
population  of  nine  thousand  in  the  city,  most  of  whom 
had  the  disease  upon  former  occasions,  you  will  be  able  to 
form  a  more  just  idea  of  the  mortality.  The  physicians 
cannot  account  for  the  disease  making  its  appearance  this 
year  at  Carthagena  ;  but  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose 
it  might  have  remained  dormant  during  the  winter,  till 
roused  into  action  again  by  the  summer's  heat ;  and  I  am 
more  disposed  to  favour  this  opinion,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  using  so  little  precaution  last  year ;  neither 
destropng  the  bedding,  clothes,  or  other  furniture,  liable 
to  preserve  contagion,  of  any  of  the  people  who  died  of 
the  disease,  as  they  had  done  in  the  year  1804  ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  observe,  they  have  gained  little  experience,  as 
they  pursue  the  same  system  to  the  present  moment. 
The  winds  for  several  months  have  blown  from  the  Le- 
vant ;  and  the  thermometer  has  generally  ranged  from 
eighty- two  to  eighty-four  and  eighty- six  degrees,  on 
Fahrenheit's  scale. 

In  Alicant  there  is  not  the  slightest  degree  of  conta- 
gion existing  at  present,  nor  ^«cs  it  appear  to  have  been 
so  free  from  disease  of  any  kind  at  any  period  for  a  series 
of  years  back.     In  the  town  of  Elche,  about  four  leagues 
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distant,  die  yellow  fever  is  said  to  have  made  its  appear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  a  soldier  from  Carthagena,  with 
five  or  six  people  who  assisted  him  in  his  illness,  having 
died  after  a  few  days'  sickness.  But  the  communication 
with  that  part  of  the  town  they  resided  in  having  been  cut 
off,  sickness  and  mortality  are  said  to  have  ctased  ;  and 
as  a  cordon  was  placed  between  the  two  towns,  and  a 
most  rigid  quarantine  established,  had  I  availed  myself 
of  ocular  information,  I  should  not  have  been  admitted 
into  Alicant  agsun* 

In  Murcia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  distant 
about  thirteen  leagues  from  Alicant,  the  disease  has 
made  its  appearance  with  much  more  serious  effects*  ^ 
is  also  said  to  have  been  carried  there  by  some  refugees 
from  Carthagena ;  and  the  Junta  of  AUcant  have  placed 
it  in  a  state  of  quarantine,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  oi 
Elche*  However,  as  the  cordon  b  placed  so  far  from 
the  city,  and  Utde  attention  paid  to  persons  coming  from 
the  eastward,  together  with  the  number  of  people  rush- 
ing there  from  the  various  places  near  Carthagena,  where 
the  French  have  made  their  appearance,  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion,  that  that  place  will  not  long  be  able  to  escape. 

I  feel  myself  much  indebted  to  Major-General  Roche, 
and  the  British  Consul  at  Alicant,  for  the  assistance  they 
afforded  me  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  object  of  my 
mission.  The  Junta  were  equally  disposed  to  render  me 
every  assistance.  In  Carthagena  I  also  experienced 
every  attention  from  the  Governor  General,  Consul,  and 
Physicians  constituting  the  Board  of  Health,  that  the 
service  I  was  employed  upon  could  possibly  require. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

R.  Y.  VANCE, 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 

Wh«  Pth,  Esq.  Dep.  Inspector  of  Hospitals. 
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Deaths  from  the  29th  July  to  the  29th  August^ 

1811 1  inclusive. 
July29..12  Aug.  6..    4  Aug.l4..24  Aug«22..17 


30.  • 

5 

7.. 11 

15.. 14 

23. .1» 

31  •• 

5 

8..  7 

16*.  1^ 

24.. 24 

Aug.  1  • . 

7 

9..  7  , 

,  17..  8 

25. .29 

2.. 

8 

10..  16 

18.. 20 

26.. 34 

3.. 

2 

11..  7 

19. .22 

27.. 20 

4.. 

4 

12  • .  20 

20..  22 

28. .20 

5.. 

8 

13..21 

21..  8 

29. .96 

Total        468 

PROCLAMATION. 

Head- Quarter s^  Gibraltar^  September  4,  1811. 

Whereas  an  alarming  lever  has  broken  out  at  Cartha* 
gena,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  within  the 
Mediterranean  : 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  found  it 
necessary  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  Spain  by  sea 
and  land ;  hereby  calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  come  for- 
ward as  conservators  of  the  public  health,  as  they  did 
last  year ;  and  such  as  choose  to  volunteer  this  duty,  as 
well  as  to  keep  improper  persons  out  of  the  garrison,  wtU 
take  the  trouble  to  send  their  names  to  the  town  major. 
Fourteen  days  quarantine  from  all  ports  of  Spain  within 
the  Mediterranean,  and  ten  days  from  those  to  the  west- 
ward, as  far  as  Ayamonte,  are  to  be  performed  by  all 
vessels,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  their  anchoring 
in  this  bay.  Ferry-boats,  plying-boats,  and  bum-boats, 
are  to  be  laid  up,  except  such  as  may  be  found  necessary 
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by  the  pratique  master,  and  those  are  to  have  a  health 

guard. 

Night-fishing  to  be  discontinued  until  further  orders^ 
and  the  fishermen  and  boats  to  be  mustered  by  the  pra- 
tique master,  night  and  morning,  and  to  be  accompanied 
with  health  guards. 

The  above  regulations,  which  are  adopted  to  preserve 
the  health  of  this  garrison,  are  to  be  most  strictly  obeyed. 

By  command, 

JOHN  RUTHERFORD,  Sec'ry. 


ill. 

A  Case  of  Anthrax;  successfully  treated.  By  David 
HosACK,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic  and  Clinical  Medicine^  in  the  University 
of  New- Tori.  Communicated  to  George  Pearson, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  ^  the  Author. 

Although  the  disease,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing case,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,*  and  has 
been  well  described  by  modem  writers,!  and  is  of  so  fre- 
quent occurrence  as  to  fall  under  the  notice  of  most  prac- 
titioners ;  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there  is  at  this  day  great 
diflFerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  treating  it.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that,  but  a  few  years  since,  it  was  the 


•  See  Galen,  Celsus,  Fabricius. 

t  See  Wiseman,  Bromfield,  Kirkland,  David,  Prix  de  L'ACademie 
Royale  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  iv. 

Pouteau,  CEuvres  posthumes.  Pearson's  Surgery.  Cooper's  Sur- 
gery. 
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subject  of  a  public  controversy  in  this  city :  and  in  Eu- 
rope, surgeons  are  no  less  divided  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  than  they  are  in  this  country. 

In  1  /94, 1  attended  a  Case  of  carbuncle,  in  consultation 
with  two  of  our^ldest  and  most  respectable  practitioners. 
The  inflammation  exhibited  by  the  tumour  appeared  so 
active,  that  we  unanimously  agreed  on  the  application  of 
lead-water ;  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  ;  an  abstemiotis 
diet,  with  .the  internal  use  of  depleting  remedies.  Under 
this  treatment,  the  febrile  symptoms  increased ;  the  tumour 
extended  ;  sphacelus  ensued;  and,  in  a  few  days,  termi- 
nated in  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  appearances,  pro- 
gress, and  termination  of  this  case,  led  me  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  employ  a  very  di£ferent  treatment  in  those  cases 
which  might  afterwards  fall  under  my  notice.  Since  that 
period,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  support  the  strength  of 
my  patient  by  a  nutritious  and  stimulant  diet,  and  the  free 
use  of  bark  and  wine ;  at  the  same  time  preserving  die 
tone  and  action  of  the  part  itself,  by  frequendy  washing 
the  tumour  with  spirits  or  brandy,  and  by  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  a  poultice  composed  of  bark  and  yest. 
Finding  these  remedies  successful  in  many  instances 
which  have  fallen  under  my  care,  I  enclose  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing case,  in  which  this  practice  was  pjarsued,  under 
the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  and  therefore  is  bet- 
ter calculated  to  establish  the  principles  upon  which  the 
cure  of  this  disease  is  to  be  conducted ;  especially  when 
it  occurs  in  advanced  life,  and  is  preceded  by,  or  accom- 
panied with,  a  scorbutic  or  vitiated  habit  of  body,  as,  I 
believe,  is  most  usually  the  case. 
I  am,  with  great  regard 

and  reipect,  your's, 

DAVID  HOSACK. 


\ 
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'  On  the  5th  of  March,  1808, 1  was  called  to  Elizabedi- 
town,  in  New- Jersey,  to  see  Mr.  John  Hartshorne,  aged 
84,  then  on  a  visit  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Thomas  Eddy* 

He  was  extremely  debilitated,  and  suffering  much  dis- 
tress, from  a  tumour  on  the  small  of  his  back,  which  had 
been  of  several  days  continuance. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  tumour,  in  the  first  instance,  appeared 
like  a  common  bile  ;  but  having  been  preceded  by  several 
smaller  ones,  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  it  excited  very 
litde  attention  on  the  part  of  his  friends.  It,  however, 
very  soon  was  attended  with  an  acute  burning  pain,  and 
began  to  spread,  the  adjacent  part  assuming  a  deep  red  or 
piurple  colour*  The  family  physician  was  called,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  not  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  disease,  having  never  met  with  it  before  in  his 
practice,  and  therefore,  very  naturally  treated  it  as  a 
c:ommon  phlegmon  ;  applying  the  common  cataplasm  of 
bread  and  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  induting  suppuration, 
together  with  the  internal  use  of  those  remedies  that  are 
usually  prescribed  for  the  removal  of  simple  inflammatory 
tumours. 

The  inflammation  continued  to  extend,  attended  with 
severe  pain  in  the  part,  fever,  restlessness,  loss  of  sleep, 
and  occasional  delirium.  In  this  state  I  found  him*  The 
tumour  appeared  about  six  inches  in  diameter ;  of  a  dark 
purple,  livid  colour ;  extremely  painful  and  sensible  to 
the  touch ;  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling  the  colour  wa^ 
still  darker,  and  was  attended  with  a  discharge  of  a  thin 
acrid  humour,  as  is  usual  in  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
altogether  exhibiting  the  symptoms  of  approaching  spha- 
celus :  his  pulses  were  small  and  frequent ;  his  skin  pre- 
ter-naturally  heated,  and  attended  with  a  sense  of  itching 
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over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  his  tongue  was  moist, 
but  foul ;  his  bowels  were  costive,  except  when  relieved 
by  injections,  which  were  occasionally  administered  ;  his 
urine  were  sparing  in  quantity,  and  high-coloured* 

Under  these  circumstances,  of  a  typhoid  state  of  fe- 
ver, attended  with  a  g;angrenous  appearance  of  the  tu- 
mour, we  advised  the  part  afFtcted  to  be  washed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  soap  and  water,  rendered  more  stimu- 
lant by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  rum  or  bran- 
dy, and  afterwards  a  cataplasm  of  bark  and  yest  to  be 
applied  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tumour  ;  the  same 
to  be  renewed  every  four  hours,  making  use  of  fresh 
yest  at  each  application  :  a  wine-glassful  of  a  decoction 
of  bark  and  Virginia  snake  root,  was  also  directed  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours,  together  with  the  free  use  of 
porter,  panado  made  strong  with  wine,  and  soup,  as  his 
nourishments. 

As  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of  pain,  he  was  also  direct- 
ed to  take  occasiibally,  throughout  the  day,  about  twejity- 
five  drops  of  laudanum,  and  at  night  an  anodyne  draughty 
if  otherwise  he  was  unable  to  sleep*  These  directions 
were  faithfully  complied  with. 

Upon  visiting  him  on  the  7th,  his  symptoms  were  much 
changed  for  the  better.  The  appearance  of  the  tumour 
was  more  healthy,  and  assumed  a  brighter  colour,  but 
was  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
inflammation ;  his  pulses  were  more  full,  and  less  fre- 
quent ;  his  strengdi  was  also  improved  ;  he  suffered  less 
pain,  and  discovered  a  greater  inclination  for  nourish- 
ment than  he  had  before  done.  As  he  was  fond  of  eggs 
and  oysters,  they  were  also  allowed  him.  All  the  other 
remedies  were  directed  to  be  continued. 
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I  did  not  see  him  again  until  the  12th ;  in  the  mean 
time  the  bark  and  yest  poultice  had  been  steadily  con- 
tinued, with  his  decoction  of  snake-root,  a  generous  diiet, 
the  liberal  use  of  wine,  and  anodynes  whenever  he  suf- 
fered much  pain,  or  was  deprived  of  his  rest.  At  this 
time  the  tumour  began  to  discharge,  at  diflFerent  parts  of 
its  surface,  a  very  healthy*  pus;  the  apertures  were 
small,  but  numerous,  resembling  the  cells  of  a  sponge, 
or  honeycomb.  It  continued  thus  to  discharge  for  seve- 
ral davs.  % 

We  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  openings, 
through  which  the  matter  was  evacuated,  as  directed  by 
Mr.  Kirkland,  David^f  Mr.  Cooper,:|:  and  the  Editors 
of  the  Edinburgh  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgerj^^,  la 
cases  where  the  ulceration  may  be  of  greater  extent  than 
in  the  present  instance,  and  the  quantity  of  matter  very 
great,  this  practice  may  be  advisable  and  necessary. 
About  the  22d,  we  directed  the  poultice  to  be  omitted, 
and  the  wound  to  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  after  this  change  in  the  application,  the 
quality  of  the  discharge  was  sensibly  altered.  Instead 
of  a  healthy  pus,  a  thin  sanies,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  was  again  poured  out.     The  complexion  of  the 


*  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  observation  of  John  Pearson 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery)  and  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Practice 
of  Physic  and  Surgery,  when  they  remark,  that  "  an  Anthrax  never 
evacuates  a  laudable  pus."  Wiseman  also  observes,  '*  that  he  never 
saw  a  true  carbuncle  suppurate.'*  On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  wound  never  heals  without  this  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  discharge. 

f  See  a  very  valuable  memoir  on  abscess,  by  this  writer,  in  the 
l^emoires  de  I* Acad,  de  Chir.  torn.  iT. 

t  See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surg^ery. 
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Bdour  also  assumed  a  darker  appearance ;  and  his  friends 
again  became  alarmed  for  his  safety* 

Finding  these  changes,  we  again  advised  the  turnout 
and  neighbouring  parts  to  be  bathed  with  brandy,  and 
the  poultice  of  bark  and  yeast  to  be  renewed. 

From  this  time  the  wound  recovered  its  healthy 
aspect,  and  continued  to  heal,  without  an  unpleasant 
symptom*  When  the  discharge  totally  ceased,  and  th« 
wound  had  become  cicatrized,  a  light  compress  of  linen 
wet  with  rum  or  brandy,  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the 
yet  tender  surface  of  the  part  affected.  As  he  still  con- 
tinued to  complain  of  an  itching  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body,  we  put  him  on  the  use  of  the  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  and  guaiac. 

On  the  rth  of  April  the  cure  was  completed,  whei^  he 
returned  to  his  family,  in  Monmouth. 

If  it  were  necessary,  I  could  here  add  the  lustory  of 
another  very  formidable  instance  of  this  diseasb,  as  it  oc- 
curred in  the  family  of  the  British  Consul,  Col.  Barclay  ; 
in  which  precisely  the  same  treatment  was  pursued,  and 
with  the  same  happy  result. 

D.  H. 


IV. 

Letter  on  the  Ikoian  ANTKyriTiES  of  the  Western 
Country^  by  Mr*  James  ^''osteiu 

[The  following  letter,  on  a  8\^bject  which  has  afforded 
much  room  for  ingenious  speculation,  was  originally  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gilleland.  It  is  now  published  with  the 
view  of  making  still  farther  known  the  facts  which  it 
conuins.     In  his  -remarks,  the  writer  very  boldly  dis- 
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sents  from  the  opinions  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Madi- 
son, as  contained  in  his  communicadon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, published  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  6 ;  from  those  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  as  well  as  from  many  other  eminent  authorsi 
without,  however,  assigning  reasons  of  suflkient  weight 
materially  to  invalidate  the  conclusions  which  they  have 
established. 

The  Editors  have  thought  the  present  a  fit  occasiim 
to  present  the  annexed  representations  illustrative  of  an 
interesting  subject  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature.  The 
originals  are  in  their  possession.  The  exf^ianationsi 
though  brief,  will  probably  be  satisfactory.j-r-ED. 

^     CUlicothe,  KoY.  6. 1811. 

In  a  former  letter  I  promised  to  send  you  a  description 
of  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  city  which  has  been  discovered 
in  this  state. 

I  was  upon  an  electioneering  excursion  some  weeks 
ago,  when  I  came  in  company  with  Mr.  De  Voss,  a 
gentleman  who  lives  about  eleven  miles  from  this  place, 
(Chilicothe,)  and  he  politely  invited  me  to  his  house. 
On  our  way  thither  we  passed  an  Indian  mound,  which  I 
made  some  remarks  upon,  and  then  inquired  of  him 
whether  there  were  not  in  his  part  of  the  country,  some 
antiquities  that  one  might  conveniently  visit.  He  replied 
that  there  were  some  on  his  farm  (for  they  are  all  farmers 
there)  which  would  highly  gratify  the  curiosity  of  any 
one,  and  that  if  I  had  any  curiosity,  he  would  go  with 
me  to  examine  them.  • 

On  the  next  morning  we  rose  early  and  proceeded  to 
examine  a  fortification  which  is  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  htlU  It  contains  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  is 
enclosed  by  a  stone  wall^  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
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the  quantity  of  stones  (for  it  is  in  ruins)  must  have  been 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  thick.  With- 
in the  area  there  are  about  thirty  furnaces,  from  some  of 
which  I  took  cinders  that  resemble  in  every  way  those 
formed  in  blacksmiths'  forges.  '  From  some  of  them  I 
got  pieces  of  burnt  unwrought  clay  that  look  somewhat 
like  pumice  stone,  but  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  Those 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  covered  with  coats 
of  rusty  mail^  which  probably  had  lain  there  since  the 
days  of  Lycurgus. 

The  fort  is  nearly  circular,  and  has,  if  I  recollect 
righdy,  ten  passes  or  gates,  which  are  placed  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other. 

At  one  of  these  passes,  and  on  the  outside,  there  is  the 
appearance  of  a  well  or  spring,  enclosed  with  a  «tone 
walL  This  well  was  intended,  I  suppose,  to  supply  wa- 
ter to  those  who  might  have  occupied  the  fort^  as  there  is 
nothing  Uke  a  spring  or  watering  place  within  the  limits 
of  it. 

There  are  trees  now  growing  in  diis  fortification  which 
are  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  race  still  more  gigantic,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  long  traces  left  by  those  that  have  rotted 
into  their  native  dust.  Some  of  the  largest  grew  out  of 
the  foundation  of  the  wall,  in  places  where  the  stone  had 
tumbled  down  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

These  things  show  the  antiquity  of  the  work,  but  there 
are  others  that  show  it  to  have  been  also  a  work  of  great 
labour ;  for  there  are  no  stones  that  could  be  used  for 
building,  within  a  mile  of  the  ruins,  except  in  Paint 
Creek,  which  runs  by  the  edge  of  a  hill ;  but  the  creek 
stones  are  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  used  in  the 
wall^ 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the  south  west  side  are  tbe 
ruins  of  the  toivn^  or  rather  city*  The  cellars  and  the 
stone  foundations  of  the  houses  still  remain.  The  streets 
are  in  regular  squares.  Near  it  there  is  a  large  mound 
perfectly  level  to  the  top.  It  was  from  all  appearances  the 
residence  of  a  warlike  race  ;  but  a  description  of  it  will 
form  the  subject  of  a  future  communication* 

The  wildest  speculations  have  often  proved  to  be  the 
most  correct,  and  conjecture  or  accident  are  the  leaden 
to  the  discoveries  of  experience* 

But  on  this  subject  the  first  impressions  will  probably 
with  most  people  be  the  last ;  and  the  general  opinion 
will  be  still  generally  admitted  to  be  true. 

The  notion  of  bishop  Madison,  of  Virginia,.that  those 
ancient  works,  whose  remains  appear  in  our  countiy, 
were  never  intended  as  fortresses,  is  the  most  ouire  that 
I  have  known  to  be  advanced.  I  think  he  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  viewing  any  one  built  of  stone.  Very 
few,  I  presume,  who  have  examined  for  themselves,  will 
believe  that  these  works  contain  the  fixed  habitations  of 
the  people  who  erected  them.  The  situation  of  these 
fortifications  (for  I  will  venture  to  call  them  so)  must 
have  rendered  them  every  way  inconvenient  for  the  set- 
tled residence  even  of  a  warlike  people,  and  present  only 
the  advantage  of  security. 

Placed  on  the  summits  of  hills  they  screened  those 
within  from  all  missile  weapons,  and  from  all  weapons,  I 
suppose,  their  antediluvian  inhabitants  were  acquainted 
wiih.  The  face  of  the  hill  formed  the  g'lacis^  and  super- 
ceded the  necessity  of  zjbsse* 

Of  that  long  destroyed  race  of  people  we  know  no- 
thing except  what  we  learn  from  their  works  ;  even  their 
traditions  have  sunk  with  them  into  a  common  grave. 
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But  we  have  enough  left  in  these  vestiges  of  their  labours 
and  their  wars,  to  convince  us  that  they  were  much  more 
civilized  than  the  present  Indian  inhabitants  of  any  por- 
tion of  our  continent. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Indians  there  have  been 
numerous  learned,  profound,  and  original  conjectures. 
To  me,  the  one  that  seems  most  reasonable  is,  that  they 
arc  degenerated  branches  of  the  nations  who  erected 
these  works  ;  and  those  nations  were  originally  from 
Asia,  and  if  so,  probably  they  are  Scythians. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  the  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  esteem,  yours,  &c. 

JAMES  FOSTER. 


(See  the  annexed  engraving.) 

No.  I*  Represents  a  frog-shaped  cup,  found  six  feet 
below  the  surface,  in  digging  a  cellar  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, near  Nashville.  It  was  originally  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Judge  Innes. 

No.  II.  Represents  a  vase  of  Indian  manufacture, 
washed  out  of  a  bank  on  the  river  Wabash,  in  the  Indi- 
ana Territory.  It  was  originally  in  the  possession  of  Go- 
vernor Harrison. 

No.  III.  Represents  an  Indian  vase,  found  under 
ground,  in  an  inverted  position,  within  the  tenth  town  of 
Chenango  County,  State  of  New- York.  It  is  of  a  capa- 
city somewhat  more  than  three  quarts.  The  upper  part, 
or  mouth,  is  a  little  broken.  The  original  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Mitchill,  by  Jacob  Bokec,  Esq.  of  Dutchess 
County,  (N.  Y.) 


(    »9«    ) 


V. 

On  the  various  Preparations  and  meJRcal  Virtues  of  the 
^Peruvian  and  other  Barks  ;   in  a  Letter  to  David 
^flosACK,  M.  D*  from  Clark  Sanford,  M.  D«  Con* 
necttcut. 

Greenwich  (Goon.)  Jamuury  7».1818. 
Sir, 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  you,  in 
New- York,  I  intended,  agreeably  to  your  request,  shordy 
after  to  have  forwarded  the  coUecdon  of  barks,  widi 
their  preparations,  as  referred  to  in  my  printed  letter  ;^- 
but  owing  to  those  delays  and  interrupdons  wluch  are 
incident  to  a  country  practice,  it  has  been  postponed  to 
the  present  time.  * 

Should  die  specimens  of  bark  now  presented,  and  the 
explanations  given  of  them  in  my  letter,  serve  to  eluci* 
date  inquiries  concerning  this  branch  of  the  materia  me- 
dica,  my  views  in  laying  them  before  you  will  be  fully 
answered. 

The  box  which  covers  this  contains  the  principal  barks 
which  I  have  subjected  to  experiment  and  inquiry  :  and 
I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  this  collection 
comprehends  nearly  every  variety  of  Peruvian  bark  of 
any  importance  which  is  now  to  be  found  within  the 
United  States. 

I  regret  that  the  samples  of  No.  1  and  of  No.  3  are 
so  limited.  The  former  could  be  procured  only  from  a 
practitioner,  residing  in  Virginia,  and  was  forwarded  in 
a  letter.  The  latter  has  been  handed  out  to  friends,  un- 
til  the  quantity  left  is  very  smalL    These  specimens, 
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however,  will  serve  to  show  the  colour  and  configuration 
of  each* 

The  powdered  sample  of  No.  1  has  been  on  hand  and 
exposed.to  the  air  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  is  not  in  its 
present  condition  thought  to  be  very  active.  All  the 
others  are  recent,  and  deemed  to  be  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  I  am  unable  to  fumbh  any  specimens  9 
No.  2  and  No.  7,  which  are  referred  to  in  my  printed 
letter,  there  being  none  to  be  found  in  market. 

The  objects  held  up  to  view  in  my  letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  bark  are  naturally  arranged  under  the  following 
heads,  to  wit : 

FirsU  To  establish  this  fact,  that  several  varieties  of 
bark  have  lately  been  brought  into  use,  differing  materi- 
ally from  those  kinds  which  had  heretofore  been  known 
and  approved ;  and  that  many  of  those  possess  but  feeble 
medicinal  powers,  whilst  others  are  totally  destitute  of 
an/  properties  nearly  resembling  the  true  bark. 

SeeofuL  To  point  out  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
each  kind,  both  in  the  crude  and  pulverised,  state,  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  them  most  easily  distinguishable  by 
the  senses. 

Third*  To  show  that  the  middle  coating,  or  that  part 
lying  between  the  epidermis  and  semi»ligneous  or  corti- 
cal, where  the  glands  reside,  the  fluids  are  digested  and 
elaborated,  is  that  portion  which  contains  the  chief  active 
principles  of  the  bark :  and  to  prove  that  this  glandular 
or  parench3rmatous  portion  is  capable,  by  mechanical 
means,  of  being  separated  in  a  good  degree  from  the  re- 
mainder. 

Fourth*  To  ascertain  their  comparative  medjical  pow- 
ers, as  well  by  noting  ifaeir  effects  on  the  diseased  subject. 
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as  by  the  quantity  of  soluble  principle  which  each  afibrda 
to  given  menstruums* 

Fifth.  To  ascertain  by  chemical  tests  the  analogy  which 
subsists  between  the  dry  extract  or  essential  salt,  of  bark, 
and  the  saturated  infusion  from  which  it  is  obtained; 
and  to  show  by  deductions  fit>m  actual  practice  the  me- 
Ubinal  value  of  this  preparation. 

Sixth.  To  inculcate  the  propriety  and  importance  of 
administering  the  bark  in  the.  atonic  state  of  disease  in 
proportion  to  the  lost  excitement :  and  show  that  this 
object  might  generally  be  attained  by  adequate  injections 
of  this  substance,  even  when  the  stomach  would  not  r&* 
tain  it. 

It  seems  now  necessary  to  state  only  the  result  of  sub- 
sequent observations  made  respecting  the  mescal  use  of 
the  essential  salt  of  bark  ;  to  describe  more  particularly 
the  manner  of  preparing  this  article  $  and  to  add  some  fur- 
ther particulars  by  which  cinchona  may  be  most  readily 
and  accurately  distinguished  from  every  other  vegetable 
substance. 

The  diseases  which  have  occurred  during  the  late 
summer  and  autumn,  have  furnished  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  further  use  of  the  essential  salt  of  bark  ;  the 
effects  observed  in  the  treatment  of  intermitting  fevers 
correspond  nearly  with  the  opinion  given  of  this  prepara- 
tion in  my  printed  letter.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  fevers  of  this  description  which  were  check- 
ed by  this  extract,  were  observed  to  recur  more  speedily 
after  it  was  discontinued,  and  generally  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  cases  than  when  the  powder  was  liberally  em- 
ployed. 

I  really  concur  in  opinion  with  Vauquelin,  that  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  essential  salt  are  not  proportional 
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to  die  bark  from  which  it  is  taken  ;  nevertheless,  I  think 
that  this  preparation  ought  to  be  deemed  of  considerable 
importance.  I  have  several  times  witnessed  its  great  ef- 
ficacy in  the  last  stages  of  cholera  infantum,  as  well 
as  in  other  infantile  complaints  both  of  acute  and  chronic 
forms.  As  it  is  soluble  in  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
water  as  sugar,  it  is  remarkably  convenient  for  the  use  4f 
children. 

It  sets  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  is  less  liable  to  prove 
cathartic  than  the  powder.  Owing  to  its  small  bulk  and 
conveiiient  form  for  exhibition  in  pills,  it  can  be  used  in 
a  disguised  form  where  the  powder  would  be  rejected. 
I  have  known  it  produce  very  happy  effects,  given  in  this 
way,  where  the  naming  of  bark  occasioned  the  most  dis- 
tressing loathing.  This  extract,  when  dissolved  in  much 
water,  and  kept  in  a  warm  situation,  is  speedily  decom- 
posed and  becomes  mouldy  :  therefore  aqueous  solutions 
of  this  substance  ought  to  be  used  (especially  in  summer) 
within  two  or  three  days  after  being  made. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  concrete  or  essential  salts  of 
the  bark,  great  care  and  delicacy  of  management  is  re-  . 
quired  through  every  stage  of  the  process. 

The  cold  infusion  ought  to  remain  on  the  pulverized 
bark  until  the  liquor  is  very  transparent,  say  from  twenty 
to  thirty  hours,  the  second  infusion  from  thirty  to  forty, 
and  the  third  from  forty  to  fifty  hours* 

The  clear  liquor  is  then  to  be  decanted,  and  after  being 
filtered  through  several  folds  of  fine  flannel  or  bibulous 
paper,  is  to  be  evaporated  in  earthen  plates  in  a  degree  of 
heat  which  is  not4)ainful  to  the  operator,  until  about  one 
half  the  quantity  4s  reduced.  At  this  point  of  evapora- 
tioci  the  Uquor  ought  to  be  decanted  with  a  steady  hand 
into  other  plates,  to  free  it  from  an  earthyJookmg  sedr- 

VgJL.  II.  3  E 
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ment  which  is  thrown  down  by  the  heat.  This  part  of 
the  operation  must  be  repeated,'  say  once  or  twice  more, 
or  as  often  as  any  further  sediment  appears* 

When  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  thkk 
syrup,  the  plates  containing  it  are  then  to  be  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  placed  above  on  slated 
scaiTolds,  until  the  salt  is  dry,  and  breaks  up  in  brilliant 
scales* 

It  is  only  in  a  cool  and  Ary  atmosphere  that  this 
substance  can  be  removed  from  the  plates  in  a  dry  state, 
by  reason  of  its  great  eagerness  to  absorb  moisture* 

Infusions  of  bark  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion during  the  summer  months  in  so  short  a  time  that  it 
frequendy  will  happen  that  the  first  infusion  only  can  be 
improved*  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the 
deliquescent  property  of  the  salts,  the  temperate  seasons 
are.  to  be  preferred  for  manufacturing  this  article. 

I  haVe  hitherto  confined  my  operations  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dry  extract  by  slow  evaporation,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  Count  De  Garaye,  its  inventor ;  and 
which  that  author  and  others  have  denominated  the  es- 
sential salt  of  the  bark* 

Should  opportunity  permit,  I  propose  hereafter  to  at- 
tempt the  preparation  of  the  salts  in  the  white  and  crys- 
talized  form,  as  is  described  by  Vauquelin  to  be  done  bv 
the  Deschamps,  in  France*  I  design  likewise  to  prose- 
cute inquiries  already  begun  respecting  the  properties 
and  use  of  the  dry  extract  of  bark,  which  is  obtained  by 
means  of  alcohol*  The  result  of  which  trials  will  in  due 
time  be  submitted* 

Until  the  experiments  of  Monsieur  Vauquelin  fell  into 
my  hands,  I  was  persuaded  that  every  bark,  which  when 
treated  with  water,  precipitated  galls  and  not  animal 
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glue,  was  changed  by  solutions  of  iron  to  a  darkish  green 
colour,  and  imparted  little  or  no  colour  to  cold  water, 
was  a  cinchona,  and  that  such  vegetable  substances  as  did 
not  afford  these  precise  appearances  when  treated  in  the 
same  way,  contained  little  or  none  of  the  kinic  principle. 
I  was  led  to  this  conclusion,  because  it  was  supported  by 
some  respectable  authorities,  and  because  every  genuine 
bark,  of  known  and  approved  virtues,  of  whatever  colour, 
which  I  had  examined,  afforded  these  phenomena  in  a 
conspicuous  manner ;  and  because  other  barks,  resem- 
bling  the  Peruvian  in  their  sensible  properties  of  bitter-i 
ness  and  astringency,  (of  which  kind  are  the  barks  of  the. 
comus  florida  and  the  salix  ali>  )  will  not  precipitate 
galls  and  turn  iron  green,  but  will  form  a  copious  preci- 
pitate with  gelatin. 

The  Angustura,  and  the  lately  introduced  bark  under, 
the  name  of  Alcomoque,  are  the  only  two  kinds  which  I 
have  found  when  tested  as  above,  to  agree  nearly  with 
the  Peruvian  bark.  These  being  of  the  growth  of  the 
same  country  with  the  bark,  and  being  equally  tonic,  and 
perhaps  febrifuge  too,  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  by  further 
experience,  they  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
the  cinchona. 

If  the  chemical  experiments  of  Vauquelin  are  correctly 
stated,  and  those  barks  which  he  found  to  precipitate  isin- 
glass and  not  galls,  and  also  give  out  to  cold  water  and 
not  colours,  are  barks  containing  the  febrifuge  principle, 
as  he  intimates  ;  it  would  seem  that  the  tests  here  con- 
tended for  were  made  doubtful ;  or  that  a  highly  predor 
minating  astringency  was  in  these  particular  barks  held 
in  combination  with  the  kinic  principle.  But  as  ihis 
author  has  furnished  no  satisfactory  evidence,  derived 
from  actual  observation  of  their  medicinal  effects  on  the 
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human  system  ;  and  as  many  other  astringent  barks, 
which  possess  no  febrifuge  power,  agree  with  them  in 
chemical  results,  it  may  with  propriety  be  doubted  whe- 
ther these  supposed  Peruvian  barks  have  a  stronger  claim 
to  our  confidence,  as  febrifuge  medicines,  than  the  barks 
of  the  oak,  persimmon,  and  numerous  others.  I  think  it 
may,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed,  as  before  stated,  that 
every  bark,  whose  cold  infusion  is  not  higher  coloured 
than  a  faint  orange,  which  forms  a  copious  whitish  preci- 
pitate with  the  infusion  of  galls,  little  or  none  with  the  so- 
lution of  isinglass,  and  which  is  changed  by  a  solution  of 
red  or  green  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  darkish  green  (not  black 
or  brown)  is  the  true  cinchona.  The  best  red  bark, 
marked  No.  1,  and  the  first  quality  of  yellow.  No.  5, 
produce,  when  treated  alike,  results  so  similar  to  each 
other,  in  regard  to  appearance  of  precipitate  and  colour 
of  fluids,  that  diey  are  not  in  this  way  easily  distinguish- 
ed. The  long  time  required  for  the  powder  of  the  red 
bark  to  subside,  from  its  containing  water,  probably  has 
occasioned  some  mistake  as  to  the  colour  of  its  cold  in- 
fusion. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  some  means  shpuld  be  disco- 
vered of  ascertaining  the  medicinal  power  of  different 
kinds  of  Peruvian  bark,  with  greater  certainty  than  can 
be  done  by  the  taste  and  other  senses  ;  and  more  readily 
than  by  observing  the  quantity  of  extract  which  they  af- 
ford, or  by  the  still  more  tedious  means  of  observing  their 
effects  on  the  diseased  patient.     I  had  hoped  that  those 
agents  which  serve  to  identify  the  principles  sought  for, 
would  likewise  show  the  quantity  of  those  principles. 
But  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity, 
by  means  of  those  agents  which  show  the  existence  of  the 
principle.    For  infusions  of  bark,  whether  they  be  made 
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strong  or  weak,  afford  with  galls  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  precipitate ;  and  weak  infusions,  when  united  with 
iron,  do  not  differ  visibly  in  colour,  or  otherwise,  from 
stronger  ones  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  branch  of 
our  inquiry,  in  particular,  requires  further  investigation ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  prosecuted  by  those  who  have  more 
leisure  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  country  practi- 
tioner. 

With  sentiments  of  great  esteem, 
I  remain) 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CLARK  SANFORD. 
Dr.  David  Hosagk. 


VI. 

Views  of  the  Manufactures  in  the  United  States  ; 
derived  from  the  Returns  made  to  the  Treasury  y  pursu- 
ant to  an  Act  of  Congress^  passed  May  Isty  1810.  In  a 
Letter  from  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  to  the  Hon.  Tho- 
mas Newton,  dated  Washington^  January  7,  1812. 

Dear  Sir, 
The  act  further  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  third  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  passed -May  1, 1810,  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  several  marshalls,  secretaries,  and  their  assistants, 
while  they  were  taking  the  census  of  the  people,  to  take 
also,  under  the  d|r^don  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  according  to  the  instructions  he  should  give,  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  manufacturing  establishnfients  and 
manufactures  within  their  several  districts,  territories,  and 
divisions*    It  was  directed  that  the  whole  of  the  infor- 
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mation  so  collected  should  be  returned  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury*  It  was  enacted  too  that  for  such  addi- 
tional ser\4ces,  suitable  compensation  should  hereafter  be 
made  by  law.  The  money  appropriated  for  counting 
the  inhabitants  and  registering  their  manufactures,  was 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  more  than  enough  to  defray  the  whole 
cost* 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  committee  of  commerce 
!and  manufactures,  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  re- 
turns made  by  the  marshalls  on  the  state  of  manufactures 
in  our  country.  They  abound  with  information  ;  though 
some  of  them  are  executed  with  greatly  more  care  and 
exactness  than  others*  Massachusetts  appears  to  have 
been  done  with  remarkable  correctness  and  method,  by 
counties  and  towns.  The  partial  accounts  are  followed 
by  a  general  recapitulation  ;  and  the  whole  is  an  example 
of  order  and  perspicuity  exceedingly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Prince.  South  Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  example 
of  carelesness  beyond  any  of  the  returns.  It  is  deficient 
in  many  important  respects ;  and  seems  to  have  been 
sent  away  in  such  a  hurrj',  that  the  columns  of  figures 
are  not  added  together  into  an  aggregate  sum  at  the 
foot. 

The  information  collected  in  the  other  states,  evinces 
intermediate  degrees  of  observation  and  accuracy.  Yet 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  of  New- Jersey,  a  state  famous 
for  industry  and  manufactures,  that  the  county  abstracts 
only  are  forwarded,  without  any  summaiy  whatever  of 
the  whole.  To  render  the  statement  mstructive,  the  rea- 
der must  bestow  the  labour  of  forming  the  general  con- 
clusion ;  and  in  attempting  this,  he  will  discover  fre- 
quent instances  of  incompleteness  or  inaccuracy.    Witji 
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this  may  be  contrasted  the  return  from  Pennsylvania, 
which  evinces  an  extent  of  research,  on  the  part  of  Mr* 
Smith,  honourable  to  him  as  an  officer,  and  exhibits  the 
manual  arts  and  trades  of  the  commonwealth  to  which  he 
belongs,  in  a  highly  advantageous  light.  Their  num- 
bers and  kinds  are  displayed  with  extraordinary  detail, 
both  as  to  the  branches  carried  on  and  capital  employed« 
I  nevertheless  undertook  the  task  of  making  a  general 
abstract,  and  of  deducing  a  sort  of  comprehensive  table. 

1  began  with  the  return  of  Mr.  Curtenius,  from  New- 
York,  and  entered  the  total  sums  of  his  several  articles  in 
one  line  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  There  I  recorded  the 
867  tanneries,  491  distilleries,  42  breweries,  33068  looms, 
467  fulling-mills,  413  carding-  machines,  26  cotton  ma- 
nufactories, 88  paper-mills,  124  batteries,  6  glass-houses, 

2  powder-mills,  18  rope-walks,  10  refineries  of  sugar,  28 
oil-mills,  11  blast-furnaces,  10  air-furnaces,  44  cut-nail 
manufactories,  and  48  forges,  with  some  other  things, 
particularly  the  cloths  manufactured  in  that  extensive 
commonwealth.  On  attempting,  however,  to  arrange 
the  other  returns  under  Aie  same  heads,  I  found  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  For,  though  Connecticut,  North 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  indeed  most  of  the  states  and 
territories,  corresponded  very  well  to  a  certain  number  of 
titles,  yet  many  of  the  latter  were  so  difibrm  and  various, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  class  them  under  correispondmg 
heads. 

There  were  further  difficulties.  Maine  was  observed 
by  a  different  officer  from  him  who  took  the  census  of 
Massachusetts.  The  return  from  that  district  is  so  un- 
like the  one  made  by  the  other  marshall,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  them  corres- 
pond aad  harmonize.    I  despaired,  therefore,  of  effecting 
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a  reconcilement  in  the  returns  from  the  two  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts* Again  ;  Tennessee  is  in  very  much  the  same 
situation.  The  marshall  of  the  western  district  of  that 
state  has  made  a  valuable  return ;  his  colleague  of  the 
eastern  district  has  not  equalled  him  in  particularizing 
and  distributing  his  subject,  and  besides,  has  pursued  so 
different  a  plan  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  adapt  them. 

I  might  easily  make  other  observations.  The  return 
from  Rhode-Island  might  be  quoted  for  its  minuteness 
and  accuracy.  But,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of 
observation  and  fidelity  which  pervades  it,  there  is  '  al- 
most or  quite  an  impossibility  of  adjusting  its  materials 
with  those  contained  in  the  other  returns.  The  like  re- 
mark applies  to  Ohio,  though  its  return  contains  indica- 
tions of  perspicacity  and  diligence  ;  and  to  Michigan^ 
^hose  secretary,  Atwater,  has  furnished  a  paper  which^ 
though  small,  is  a  model  of  perspicuity  and  neatness. 

After  sevend  attempts  to  arrange  and  methodize  the 
materials,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  one  compendious  view, 
I  became  convinced  that  my  labours  were  fruitless,  and  I 
abandoned  the  imdertaking.  It  is  certainly  a  subject  of 
regret  that  a  grand  total  cannot  be  formed  of  all  the  ma* 
nufacturing  establishments  in#the  nation.  Yet  we  may 
rejoice  that  so  much  has  been  done.  When  the  next  cen- 
sus shall  be  taken,  we  may  be  more  successful.  An  ex*' 
act  schedule  of  all  the  subjects  of  inquiry  ought  to  be 
formed.  These,  if  transmitted  to  the  proper  officers, 
would  direct  their  attention  to  certain  and  definite  objects* 
The  returns  would  thereby  be  rendered  uniform,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  added  up  into  one  great  account,  exhibiting 
in  a  concordant  and  imiform  manner  all  the  subjects  in- 
quired into  throughout  the  states  and  territories. 
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Some  most  valuable  information  is  derived  from  these 
returns,  incomplete  and  heterogeneous  as  they  are.  Un- 
der the  head  of  sheep,  for  example,  we  learn  that  Vermont 
contains  a  stock  of  450,000 ;  Massachusetts  399,182  ; 
Connecticut  400,00Q  ;  and  Pennsylvania  1,466,918«— « 
Among  these  are  included  the  individuals  of  the  merino 
breed,  and  of  the  mixed  race  derived  from  their  commu* 
nication  with  the  ordinary  kind.  From  these  premises 
we  deduce  favourable  conclusions  as  to  the  food  derived 
from  their  carcasses,  the  leather  from  their  skins,  and 
"  above  all  the  clothing  from  their  fleeces. 

The  number  of  looms,  and  of  carding  and  spinning 
machines,  almost  exceeds  belief,  as  does  also  the  amount 
of  cloth  prepared  by  the  inhabitants.  The  woolen  manu- 
facture has  prodigiously  increased,  as  weU  in  the"  quality 
and  variety,  as  in  the  quantity  of  the  goods.  Such  ad- 
vances are  already  made  toward  supplying  domestic  fa- 
brics enough  to  clothe  the  people,  that  but  few  years 
more  will  be  necessary,  under  the  existing  commercial 
restrictions,  to  effect  that  important  object. 

The  progress  made  in  the  preparation  of  cotton-twist, 
and  of  the  articles  into  which  it  may  be  manufactured  by 
the  weaver,  has  been  still  more  rapid  and  surprising. 
From  a  perusal  of  these  papers,  the  most  comfortable 
assurance  is  derived  of  the  amount  and  fitness  of  these 
products  of  the  loom,  to  afford  a  covering  to  man,  and 
furniture  for  his  habitation. 

The  fabrics  of  flax  are  also  so  far  extended,  and  so 
much  on  the  increase,  as  to  excite  the  most  cheering 
prospects  of  an  augmented  supply  to  our  citizens,  from 
their  own  proper  labour  and  skill.  The  superior  excel- 
lence of  homespun  linen  is  the  strongest  of  all  recom- 
mendations. 

Vol.  ir.  3  T 
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Thede  papers  cb'ntaitii  a  tfiore  distinct  and  interesting 
exhibition  thaii  tv^e  ever  had  before  of  the  saltpetre  ma- 
nufactured in  the  states*  Thus  Virginia  prepares  59,175 
pounds  ;  Kentucky  301,9^7  ;  Massachusetts  23,6CX> ; 
East  Tennessee  17,i»31 ;  abd  West  Tennessee,  chiefly 
in  Jackson,  Warren,  White,  and  Smith  counties,  144,895  ; 
nitiking  nearly  half  a  million  pounds  of  home-made  nitre, 
as  good  ks  that  usually  brought  from  foreign  parts.  It 
is  alleged,  the  quantity  may  be  increased  to  any  desirable 
amount*  The  Connection  of  this  with  numerous  manu- 
factories of  gun-powder,  puts  us  quite  at  our  ease  as  to 
the  nitrate  of  potash;  and  to  the  means  we  possess  of 
compounding  it. 

The  manufacture  of  straw  is  eminently  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  Massachusetts,  where  the  forming  of  bonnets 
from  that  material  seems  to  have  first  begun,  the  yearly 
amount  of  the  sales  is  not  less  than  2551,988.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  straw  bonnets  has  been  since  undertaken  in 
Connecticut,  and  produces  the  yearly  value  of  S27,100 ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  labours  of  two  women 
in  New- Jersey,  in  the  same  way,  yielded  them  jgl40, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  8579,228,  for  the  single  article 
of  straw  bonnets. 

Nor  is  the  preparation  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the 
maple-tree  unimportant.  Of  this  domestic  sweet,  Ohio 
produces,  in  a  twelve-month,  3,023,806  pounds ;  Ken- 
tucky, 2,471,647  ;  Vermont,  1,200,000;  and  East  Ten- 
nessee, 162,340  :  making  a  quantity  of  nearly  seven 
million  pounds  in  these  states  only,  wherein  the  returns 
may  be  conceived  to  be  gready  within  the  truth. 

Works  in  hcnn,  ivory,  and  shell,  have  made  a  progress 
that  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  combs,  for  instance,  which 
Connecticut  prepares  annually  for  market,  are  estimated  at 
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irOfiOQ  ;  M^39cbusctts  $80,624  ;   9P4  F^ptisylyania 
26,240;  equaliiog  a  sum  of  81^6,864. 

hm?^y  mention  too  the  abundaoee  of  copp^^ra^  vhich 
West  Teopeasee,  and  Vermont  afford*  The  qii^pty  per 
annum  from  the  former,  19  stated  a)  56,000  lbs. ;  and 
from  the  latter,  at  8^000*  The  quality  of  t)ies,e  pu^- 
phates  of  iron  are  declared  to  he  very  fine,  and  that 
druggists  and  dyers  may  be  supplied  to  any  dem^d  they 
may  make. 

The  tanning  of  skins  is  displayed)  in  the^e  9urvey^  jLo 
great  advantage*  Indeed,  among  a  people  who  univer* 
sally  wear  shoes  of  leather,  and  a  great  part  of  whose 
male  inhabitants  dress  in  boots,  the  consumption  of  th^t 
material  is  extravagant.  By  admitting  hides  and  peltry 
free  of  impost,  and  laying  heavy  duties  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  tanned  and  rawed  leather.  Congress  has  giv^ 
ample  protection  to  the  operations  of  preparing  skins  for 
use.  But  our  domestic  supplies  go  fu  beyond  the.  de- 
mand for  the  feet  and  legs.  Saddlery,  harness,  and  hooks, 
are  principally  supplied  from  the  same  internal  source, 
to  the  great  extent  of  their  several  demands ;  and  the 
like  may  be  ot^erved  of  the  supplies  for  the  wants  of  na- 
vigation and  military  equipments. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  face  of  this  performance 
is  the  number  of  stills  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  quanti^  of  ardent  spirits  annually 
distilled  appears,  by  the  returns^  to  equal  the  prodigious 
amount  of  twenty-three  millions  seven  hund^d  and 
twenty  thousand  gallons.  The  extraction  of  br^mdy  from 
peaches,  of  an  alkoholic  liquid  from  cider,  and  of  whis- 
key from  rye,  and  even  maisey  is  carried  to  this  alarm- 
ing excess.  These  products  of  jtbe  distiUeries  are  chief- 
ly consumed  among  ourselves,  though  a  portion  of  the 
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latter  is  converted  to  gin  before  it  reaches  the  human 
stomach.  While,  therefore,  we  observe  the  increslse  of 
these  home-made  fluids,  we  must  reflect  on  their  ineVKa- 
ting  effects.  It  cannot  be  disguised,  that  their  intoxica- 
ting quality  recommends  them  to  such  general  employ- 
ment. Nor  ought  it  to  be  concealed,  that  in  a  coutitry 
where  a  gallon  of  this  maddening  stimulus  can  be 
bought  for  half  a  dollar,  a  gill  may  be  obtained  at  retail 
for  three  cents,  smd  the  seller,  at  the  same  time,  more 
than  double  his  money.  The  fondness  for  this  bewitch- 
ing beverage,  and  the  repugnance  to  any  excise  upon  it, 
raise  in  the  mind  a  curious  association  between  the  free 
use  of  it  and  of  political  freedom.  And  it  deserves  the 
consideration  of  all  the  thinking  part  of  society,  how 
far  disease,  idleness,  immorality,  and  other  mischiefs 
incidental  to  strong  potation,  may  not  degrade  freedom  to 
rudeness  and  something  worse. 

A  few  other  important  objects  disclosed  by  an  exami- 
nation of  these  papers,  remain  to  be  mentioned/ 

The  number  of  water  and  horse-mills  employed  in 
spinning  cotton,  on  this  exhibition,  amounted  to  330,  in 
the  month  of  August,  1810,  and  working  one  hundred 
thousand  spindles.  These,  on  an  average,  will  spin  an- 
nually between  four  and  five  million  pounds  of  yam  ; 
and  that  yarn  would  be  sufficient  to  weave  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  three  quarters  of  a  yard 
wide.  And  this  is  wholly  independent  of  what  may  be 
spun  in  private  families,  although  it  makes  part  of  what 
is  wove  there. 

The  fulling  mills  returned  amount  to  1630  ;  and  the 
wool-carding  machines,  going  by  water,  to  1585.  * 

The  number  of  looms  returned  exceeds  330,000  ;  and 
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the  total  number  of  yards  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  cotton 
aild  flax,  se  rietamed,  exceeds  seventy-five  millions. 

Gun  powder  mills  are  enumerated  to  the  number  of 
20/.  Some  of  these  are,  indeed,  small ;  but  they  count, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  larger  ones,  they  prepare  yearly 
1,450,000  pounds  of  gun-powder. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty  furnaces,  forges  and  bloom- 
eries  are  enumerated. 

The  paper  mills  amount  to  190. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  express  the  wish,  that  these  impor- 
tant papers  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  person  who 
may  have  time  and  ability  to  derive  from  them  more  ex- 
tensive information  than  I  am  able  to  give  you.  But,  un- 
til this  shall  be  done,  the  present  communication  may 
serve  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
marshals  have  executed  their  instructions,  and  of  the 
facts  which  their  returns  contain. 
,  Allow  me  to  assure  you,  once  more,  of  my  gres^t  es- 
teem and  regard, 

SAMUEL  L.  MITCHILL. 


VII. 

Letter    relative  to   Steam  Boats,  addressed  to   the 
Editors^  by  John  Stevens,  Esq.  of  Hohoken^  (N.  J.) 

In  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register, 
for  January,  1812,  I  find  inserted,  a  communication  de- 
nominated an  *'  Historical  Account  of  the  application  of 
Stdam,  for  the  propelling  of  Boats."  *'  A  new  art,"  says 
this  historian,  "  has  sprung  up  among  us,  which  promi- 
ses to  be  attended  with  such  important  consequences,  that 
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I  c)<mbt  not,  sir,  yop  wiU  vitb  ptewur?  mak^  your  usefid 
work  record  its  introduction,  that  when  in  future  years  it 
becomes  common,  the  names  of  t}ie  inventors  may  not  be 
lost  to  posterity." 

I  must  confess,  ?ir,  I  feel  spuip  am)>itip|i  to  have  ipy 
name  too  enrolled  with  those  of  pther  candidates  for  £Eqnp 
op  this  occasion.  And  in  the  distributipn  pf  hphom^,  I 
hope,  and  trust,  I  shall  not  be  entirely  pverlop)ced,  but  be 
able  to  make  good  my  claim?  to  9Pme  ?mall  portipQ  of 
merit.  In  bringing  forward  apd  supporting  the  eyiden- 
ces  of  these  claims,  I  shall  be  compj^Ued  tp  rectify  the  nu- 
merous incorrect  ^nd  defective  Qtat^m.ept?  ixiade  by  the 
*•  Friend  of  Science.'*  I  am,  hQWeyer,  by  the  agree- 
ipent  subsisting  betweep  Blessr?.  Liyipgstpp  and  PuUpii 
apd  ipys^lf,  exempted  fron:>  beipg  actuated,  on  this  occa- 
mm,  by  any  inptiye  pf  a  pecuniary  nature.  After  men- 
tioning the  unsuccessful  attempts  pf  Fitch  ap.d  ^unisey, 
we  are  told,  that  ^'  the  next  attempt  Fas  made  by  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,"  and  that  "  not  long  after,  John  Ste- 
vens, Esq.  of  Hoboken,  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit." 
This  statement  is  incorrect  in  every  part. 

By  a  certificate  of  Mr.  John  Watts,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  it  appears  that 
in  February,  1789,  he  received  from  me,  and  laid  before 
the  house,  a  petition  relative  to  a  Steam  Engine,  to  place 
on  board  a  vessel.  The  ensuing  year  I  presented  to  the 
Commissioners  named  in  the  act  of  Congress,  for  the 
promotion  of  useful  arts,  descripdons  of  various  improve- 
ments of  the  Steam  Engine,  among  others  is  the  follow- 
ing : 

*'  A  mode  of  propelling  a  boat  by  steam,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  description. 

The  cylinder  lies  horizontally  in  the  bottom  of  the 
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boat;  dnd  near  to  each  end  of  it^  are  attached  vessels 
somewhat  more  caj>acious  than  the  cylinder  itself,  xkeuAf 
filled  with  water  or  oil.  Into  each  of  these  vi^ssels  the 
steam  from  the  boiler  is  alternately  admitted,  atid  propels 
the  water  or  oil  into  each  end  of  the  Cylinder,  and  by  this 
means  the  piston  is  driven  backwards  and  forwatds  by 
the  action  of  the  water  or  oil  upon  it.  The  piston  being 
hollow,  is  made  of  the  same  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
or  oil.  The  rod  of  the  piston  has  a  number  of  te^di 
which  catch  in  the  teeth  of  a  small  wheels  on  the  aids  of 
which  is  fiied  another  large  wheel,  the  teeth  of  wluek 
catch  on  each  side  into  the  teeth  of  two  rods  whidi  plliis 
through  the  stem  of  the  boat,  to  the  end  of  which  sods 
floats  are  fixed  which  operate  as  paddles  to  phipel  the 
boat  through  the  water." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  tb  Mr. 
Henry  Remsen,  then  Secretary  to  Mr.  Jeffersbn. 

Hoboken.  April  30tli,  1791. 

DeaH  Sir, 

Your  polite  attention,  and  readiness  to  serve  me 
white  last  at  Philadelphia,  induces  me  to  trouble  ydu  oncer 
more.  As  I  am  liow  actually  engaged  ih  constructmg 
the  di&erent  parts  of  the  machinery  of  a  Steam  Engine, 
in  order  to  make  an  experiment  of  my  project  for  propel- 
ling a  b6at,  I  km  under  sbtne  solicitude  respecting  the 
eveiit  of  my  applicatioh  for  a  patent.  AVhatever  infiir- 
mation,  therefore,  you  can  give  me  respectmg  this  busi* 
ness,  will  bie  very  acceptslble. 

I  would  wish  also  t2>  hear  what  progress  Messrs.  Fitch 
and  Rumsey  have  made  towards  an  accommodation. 

I  am.  Sir,  widi  esteem. 

Your  very  humble  serv't. 

JOHN  STEVENS. 
Henrt  Remssn,  Jun.  Esq. 
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In  a  letter  dated  September  6th,  1791,  Mr*.  Remsen 
writes,  ^^  your  patents  are  now  ready  for  delivering ;" 
among  these  was  a  patent  for  the  above  described  ^^  mode 
of  propelling  a  boat  by  steam.^'  ' 

In  the  execution  of  this  project  I  employed  one  Hall, 
an  ingenious  mechanic  from  England.  But  after  ex- 
pending a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  nearly  com- 
pleting the  engine,  Hall  became  so  confirmed  a  sot,  as  to 
be  totally  incapable  of  proceeding,  and  shortly  after  died 
Unable  at  that  time  to  find  another  person  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  business^  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
project. 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  I  had  turned  my  attention 
to  steanA  boats  in  1789.  That  in  1791  I  actually,  obtain- 
ed a  patent  for  a  steam  boat,  which,  after  having  nearly 
completed,  I  was  compelled  to  give  up  for  want  of  a  com- 
petent workman* 

No  less  than  seven  years  after  this,  viz.  on  the  27th 
March,  1798,  Chancellor  Livingston  obtained  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  his  favour,  for  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  propelling  boats  by  steam,  and,  as  stated  by 
"  A  Friend  to  Science,"  a  boat  of  about  30  tons  was 
built,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  expended  in  the 
experiment.  • 

But  this  gentleman  has  omitted  to  mention,  that  in 
this  business  Mr.  Stevens  was  jointly  concerned  with 
Chancellor  Livingston  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  That 
after  the  "  horizontal  wheel' ^  had  been  tried  and  aban- 
doned, we  made  trial  of  eliptical  paddles  which  I  had 
made  for  the  purpose.  But  owing  to  the  defective  con- 
struction of  the  machinery,  we  were  never  able  to  make 
a  fair  trial  of  these  paddles. 
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The  steam  engine  was  constructed  by  two  of  our  best 
engineers,  Messrs*  Stoudenger  and  Smalman.-^Mn 
Smalman  had  recently  come  out  from  England,  where 
he  had  long  been  employed  under  Messrs.  Watt  and 
Bolton  ;  the  engine  was  of  course  constructed,  in  every  re- 
spect, after  their  plan.  But  to  our  cost,  we  were  soon 
apprized  of  a  radical  and  fatal  defect  in  principle,  inci- 
dent to  Watt  and  Bolton^s  engines  on  the  usual  construc- 
tion* The  defect  here  alluded  to,  is  stated  and  explain** 
ed  in  the  observations  annexed  to  my  patent,  dated  April, 
1811,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  sUbjbined.'* 


*  ObserwUiont  annexed  to  the  specification. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  subjoin  a  few  observations,  in  or^ 
der  fully  and  justly  to  appreciate  the  great  magnitude  of  the  alter- 
nate pressure  on  the  cylinder  upwards  and  downwards  at  each  stroke 
of  the  piston.  Setting  aside  friction,  the  piston  may  be  considered  as 
working  loosely  in  the  cylinder.  If,  therefore,  a  vacuum  be  formed 
on  one  side  of  it,  and  an  elastic  duid  be  introduced  on  the  other,  a 
partial  pressure  will  take  place  against  the  exterior  and  interior  sur- 
faces of  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  the  one  end  will  have  to  sustain 
the  pressure,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  this  elastic  fluid  against  its  in- 
terior surface,  counteracted  by  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere oil  its  exterior  surface— the  other  end  will  hav6  to  sustain 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  exterior 
surface,  without  the  counteraction  of  any  pressute -Against  the  inte- 
rior surface*  Should,  therefore,  the  pressure  of  this  elastic  fluid  be 
less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  diflennce  will  be  the  amount 
of  the  partial  pressure.  Should  it  be  greater,  the  elcess  added  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will  constitute  the  whole  partial 
pressure.  We  will  suppose  then,  that  the  steam  has  an  elasticity 
sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  on  the  safety  Valve,  equal  to  eight  pounds 
on  the  circular  inch,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  estimated 
at  twelve  pounds  on  the  circular  inch.  The  whole  partial  pressure 
will  then  be  alternately  on  every  circular  inch  of  each  end  of  the 
cylinder  equal  to  twenty  pounds.    On  a  cylinder  then  of  thirty  inches 
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As  rhavc  therein  stated,  "  to  avoid  thc{  mischieYOus  ef- 
fects necessarily  resulting  from  the  alternating  ^at>ke  of 
the  engine  on  the  ordinary  construction,  I  turned  tmy  at* 


diameter,  makings  only  fifteen  double  strokes  per  minute,  there  will 
be  an  alternate  pressure  upwards  and  downwards,  and  changing 
every  two  seconds,  of  ho  less  than  18,000  pounds.  Ko  strehgth  of 
timber  in  a  boat,  could  withstand  the  enormous  strains  whidi  tudk 
a  pressure,  charging  too  so  frequently,  would  occasion. 

The  importance  then,  of  adop^g  such  an  application  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  engine,  as  will  t^nd  to  counteract  this  pressure,  will  now 
appear  sufficiently  evident.  And  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that 
Uie  object  is  fully  attained  by  the  modifications  of  the  machinery 
described  in  this,  and  in  the  patent  I  have  lately  taken  out  In  a  fiew 
words,  I  will  explain  the  modus  operandi.  When  the  piston  is  as- 
cending, and  the  cylinder  is  pressed  downwards,  the  connecting  rpda 
on  each  side  pull  upwards,  and,  vice  versa,  when  the  piston  is  de- 
scanding,  and  the  cylinder  is  pressed  upwards,  the  connecting  rods 
push  downwards. 

tt  may,  however,  be  said,  that  this  appears  so  plain  and  obvious^ 
that  it  must  readily  occur  to  every  engineer  pretending  to  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  steam  engine*  But  the  following  detail  of 
my  own  progress  toward  the  establishment  of  the  principle,  will 
evince  very  clearly,  that  the  subject  does  not  really  lie  so  near  the 
surface  as  might  no-w  be  very  naturally  supposed.  Some  years  ago 
I  was  connected  with  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Mr.  N.  Roosevelt,  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  construct  a  steam  boat ;  and  although 
two  of  the  ablest  engineers  then  in  the  country  were  employed,  both 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  steam  engine,  yet, 
so  it  was,  that  our  ultimate  failure  was  principally  owing  to  the  want 
of  due  precautions  in  the  modification  of  the  machinery,  so  as  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  alternate  partial  pressure  on  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  main  cylinder.  So  great  indeed  was  the  vacillan- 
cy  of  the  cylinder,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  preventing  the 
disrupture  of  the  connection  pipes.  To  avoid  these  mischievous  ef- 
fects necessarily  resulting  from  the  alternating  stroke  of  the  engine 
on  the  ordinary  construction,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  steam  engines  on  the  rotary  principle.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
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temion  to  iht  coBstrufition  of  steam  engines  on  th^  rotary 
principle."  An4  the  first  steam  boat  put  in  motion  on  the 
waters  of  the  Hudsont  was  one  constructed  on  this  princi* 
pie.  I  trusty  thcn«  I  shall  he  pardoned,  should  I  enter  into  a 
more  minute  descriptioq  of  this  little  curiosity  than  may 
at  this  time  appear  necessary.  For  simplicity,  lightness, 
and  compactness,  the  engine  far  e}u:eeded  any  I  have  yet 
seen.  A  cylinder  of  brass,  about  eight  inches  diameter, 
and  four  inches  long,  was  placed  horizontally  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat;  and  by  the  alternate  pressure  of  the 
steam  on  two  sliding  wings,  an  axis  passing  through  its 
eentre  was  made  to  revolve.  On  on^  end  of  this  axis, 
which  passed  through  the  stern  of  the  boat,  wings,  like 
those  on  the  arms  of  a  wind  mill,  were  fixed,  adjusted  to 
the  most  advantageous  angle  for  operating  on  the  water. 
This  constituted  the  whole  of  the  machinery.  Working 
with  the  elasticity  of.  the  steam  merely,  no  condenser,  no 
sur  pump  waa  necessary.    And  as  there  were  no  valvea, 


go  into  any  detail  of  my  various  experiments  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  enough  to  say,  that  I  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon 
the  pivjeet,  aad  resort  again  to  the  reciprocating  engpine.  Actual 
expcriia«nt»  as  alN>ye  stated,  had  tMX^t  me  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  guardiag  against  the  effects  of  partial  pressure.  And  I  con- 
structed an  engine,  although  differing  much  from  those  I  have  de- 
sribedy  yet  so  modified  as  to  embrace  completely  the  principle  above 
stated.  I  afterwards  constructed  another  on  similar  principles,  but 
vsryiag  ypiy  oonsiderably  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery.  These 
were  both  on  a  smsU  seale,  aad  placed  on  board  of  small  boats.  I 
then  built  the  boat  dqw  running  on  the  Delaware,  a^d  put  an  engine 
in  her,  the  conttructioli  of  which  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  a  more  palpable  and  striking  manner  than  the  one  I  now  have 
on  board.    In  so  much,  as  the  ans  passed  under  the  cylinder,  it  was 

so  far  siiailar  tp  1^  9Pa  daaeriW  IP  tM  i4h>v^  speci^fiaitif^^^ 
New-York,  April  loth,  1811. 
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no  aparatus  was  required  for  opening  and  shutting  them* 
This  simple  little  steam  engine  was,  in  the  summer  of 
1802,  placed  on  board  a  flat-bottom  boat  I  had  buiit  for 
the  purpose*  This  boat  was  twenty-five  feet  long,  and 
about  five  or  six  feet  wide*  She  was  occasionadljr  k^ 
going  till  the  cold  weather  stopt  us*  When  the  engine 
was  in  the  best  order,  her  velocity  was  about  four  miles 
an  hour*  I  found  it,  however,  impracticable,  on  so  con- 
tracted a  scale,  to  preserve  due  tightness  in  the  packing 
of  the  wings  in  the  cylinder  for  any  length  of  time* 
This  defect  determined  me  to  resort  again  to  the  reci- 
procating  engine*  But  the  unsuccessful  experiment  in 
which  I  had,  as  above  stated,  been  engaged  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Mr*  Roosevelt,  had 
taught  me  the  indispensable  necessity  of  guarding  against 
the  injurious  effects  of  partial  pressure*  And  according- 
ly I  constructed  an  engine,  although  differing  much  from 
those  described  in  the  specifications  of  my  patents,  yet  so 
modified,  as  to  embrace  completely  the  principle  stated 
therein.  During  the  winter,  this  small  steam  engine 
was  set  up  in  a  shop  I  then  occupied  at  the  Manhattan 
works,  and  continued  occasionally  in  operation  till  spring, 
when  it  was  placed  on  board  the  above  mentioned  boat, 
and  by  means  of  bevel  cog  wheels,  it  worked  the  axis 
and  wings  above  mentioned,  and  gave  the  boat  somewhat 
more  velocity  than  the  rotary  engine*  But  after  having 
gone  some  time  in  crossing  the  river,  with  my  son  on 
board,  the  boiler,  which  was  constructed  of  small  tubes, 
inserted  at  each  end  into  metal  heads,^  gave  way,  so  as  to 
be  incapable  of  reparation."*^ 

■  .1.  I  '  I  !■  _ , ■ 

*  In  1804  I  had  two  cylinders  cast  at  Mr.  McQueen's  furnace,  each 
of  sixteen  inches  diameter.    These  were  bored  at  a  bonng  machuie 
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Since  that  time  I  have  made  a  variety  of  unsuccessful 
experiments  with  lK)ilers  of  diiferent  constructions)  and 
at  length  contrived  the  boiler  now  on  board  the  Phcenix, 
for  which  I  obtained  a  patent,  dated  January,  1810.  In 
the  boiler  put  last  season  on  board  the  Juliana  ferry  boat, 
I  have  improved  upon  the  one  in  the  Phoenix.  The  fur- 
nace, as  w^ll  as  the  flue,  is  suspended  on  a  frame  work  of 
cast  iron,  which  renders  the  boat  perfectly  safe  from  all 
danger  of  fire,  and  supercedes  the  necessity  of  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  brick-work.  By  inserting  two  flues  in 
the  cylinder  in  the  place  of  one,  a  very  considerable 
weight  of  water  is  saved,  and  a  greater  surface  of  metal 
in  the  same  compass  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Its  cylindrical  form  renders  its  construction  easy  and 
cheap,  and  at  the  same  time,  gives  it  a  superiority  over 
every  other  in  withstanding  pressure.  Possessed  of  all 
these  advantages,  I  may  presume  to  adopt  the  words  of 
the  ^^  Friend  to  Science,'*  when  he  says,  that  this  boiler 
^'  promises  to  be  a  useful  improvement  on  engines  design- 
ed for  boats."  But  I  am  sorry  this  gendeman  has  pre- 
served a  profound  silence  in  respect  of  another  improve- 
ment, which  I  consider  as  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  one  he  has  been  pleased  to  notice  in  terms  of  appro- 


put  up  for  that  purpose  at  Hoboken.  One  of  these  I  determined  to 
put  on  board  a  boat,  to  ply  as  a  ferry  boat,  and  had  nearly  conclud- 
eda  contract  with  a  ship  carpenter,  for  building  a  boat  eighty  feet 
k>ng  and  twelve  feet  wide.  But  considering  his  terms  extravagant, 
I  broke  off  with  him.  The  engine,  when  finished,  was  put  on  board 
of  one  of  the  ferry  boats.  But  owing  principally  to  the  defects  of 
the  boiler  and  furnace,  she  did  not  anawer  my  expectations.  The 
two  cylinders  were  afterwards  put  on  board  the  Phoenix,  and  aftei? 
taking  her  round  by  sea  into  the  Ddaware,  were  removed,  and  the 
{present  engine  put  on  board. 


batioD,  inasmuch  as  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
steam  engine,  with  an  alternate  change  of  motion  in  the 
piston,  when  placed  on  board  a  boat*  This  improvement, 
as  above  stated,  was  first  carried  into  effect  in  the  winter 
of  1802,  and  consists  in  modifying  and  constrjocting  the 
machinery  in  such  manner  as  that  *^  the  power  of  the  en* 
gine  be  communicated  to  the  water  wheels  without  cau- 
sing  any  strains  whatever  to  any  part  of  the  boat.*'  (See 
patent,  dated  January,  1810.)  ^  Whatever  modific^Ltioii 
may  be  adopted,  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to 
carry  the  principle  fully  into  effect,  that  the  cylinder  be 
firmly  and  immovably  connected  with  the  support  of 
the  axis  of  the  cog  wheels  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder, 
in  which  the  shackle  pins  are  fixed,  or  with  the  support 
of  whatever  other  means  or  contrivances,  that  nugr  be 
used  for  communicating  motion  from  the  piston,  to  die 
operative  movements  of  the  eng^e."  (See  patent,  da-^ 
ted  April,  1811.) 

I  am  still  more  sorry  for  the  silence  of  the  **  Friend 
of  Science,"  on  the  subject  of  this  improvement,  as  Mr* 
Fulton,  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery  of  the  Para- 
gon, has,  (certainly  with  great  propriety,)  adopted,  not 
merely  the  principle,  but  the  precise  mode  also,  by  which 
I  have  carried  this  principle  into  effect,  on  board  the 
Ph(cnix  and  Juliana. 

But,  independently  of  the  main  object  of  this  improve 
ment,  Mr.  Fulton  has,  by  its  adoption,  acquired  other 
advantages,  which,  though  comparatively  of  minor  im- 
portance, are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  weight 
and  volume  of  the  machinery  has  thereby  been  vciy 
much  diminished. 

But  ^^  Mr.  Stevens  has,  since  the  introduction  of 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton's  boat,  adopted  tfieir 
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principles,  and   built  two  boats   that  are  propelled  hy 
wheels." 

What  is  tneant  here,  by  adopting  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Fulton*s  principles,  I  cannot  even  conjecture.  The 
whole  of  my  machinery  and  boiler  I  claim  as  my  own 
invention,  and  have  accordingly  taken  out  patents  for 
these,  as  I  conceive,  important  improvements,  embracing 
a  great  variety  of  objects,  which  it  would  be  tedious  and 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  here.  Those  who  wish  more 
minute  information  on  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  my  patents,  specifications,  drawings,  and  descripticms, 
filed  in  the  patent  office.* 


*  Besides  the  improvements  above  mentioned,  I  will  add«  among  a 
number  of  others,  the  following  : 

1.  l*he  cylinder,  condenser,  and  aif-pump,  af«  all  firtnly  bedded 
upon  a  sinf^le  plate  of  oast-iron,  and  the  power  of  the  eiig^ine  exerted 
without  causing  any  strains  whatever  to  any  part  of  ^e  boat 

2.  Aa  improvement  is  made  in  the  construction  of  the  air-pump, 
not  merely  by  giving  it  a  double  stroke,  but  by  causing  the  piston  to 
pump  out  the  injection  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  condenser,  when 
the  piston  rises,  and  by  exhausting  th6  air  separately  from  the  water 
from  the  top  of  the  safne,  when  the  piston  descends. 

3.  A.  new  kind  of  parallel  motion  for  preserving  the  vertical  posi- 
tion of  the  piston  rod  of  the  air  pump. 

4.  A  new  mode  of  fixing  the  valve  teats  with  firmness  and  accu- 
racy. 

5.  Valves  with  perforated  stems  passing  through  from  the  upper 
Beat  downwards,  and  from  the  lower  seat  upwards. 

6j  The  levers  for  opening  and  shutting  the  valves  are  worked  by 
a  rotary  motion,  instead  of  the  alternate  rectilinear  motion  of  the 
common  plug  frame,  the  working  gear  of  which  is  very  liabk  to  get 
out  of  order. 

7.  By  making  the  guide-posU  triangoUr,  a  great  inetease  of 
strength  and  firmness  is  given  to  tiiem. 

8.  By  meani  of  a  cylinder  placed  above,  between  the  two  main 
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It  is  very  true,  that  I  now  make  use  of  water  wheeb 
on  each  side  the  boat.  It  is  surely  very  far  from  my  in- 
tention, to  make  any  attempt  to  invalidate  Mr.  Fulton's 
claim  to  water  wheek  thus  applied.  It  is  an  unquestion^ 
able  fact,  that  he  was  the  first  person  who,  for  any  prac- 
tical useful  purpose,  applied  water  wheels  on  each  side  of 
a  steam  boat. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  in  the  year  180^, 
when  the  north  river  steam  boat  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  I  constructed  an  en^ 
g^ne  and  boat  on  a  very  small  scale,  viz.  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  four  and  an  half  feet  wide.  To  this  boat,  consider^' 
ing  her  size,  I  gave  a  most  astonishing  velocity.  At 
times  not  less  than  six  miles  an  hour.  To  be  sure,  she 
had  water  wheels  on  each  side.  But  that  this  extraor- 
dinary velocity  was  not  altogether  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, is  evident  from  the  fact  of  her  going,  notwith* 
standing  every  disadvantage,  much  faster  than  the  north 
river  steam  boat.  Mr,  Fulton  has,  however,  incontesta- 
bly  the  merit  of  being  the  first  person  who  applied  steam- 
boats to  useful  purposes.  And  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  progress  this  art,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has 
already  made,  our  anticipations  of  its  future  advance- 
ments toward  maturity,  must  be  flattering  indeed.— 
When  too,  we  consider  the  wide  extent  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  these  states,  how  gratifying  to   our  patriotic 


cylinders  of  which  the  boiler  is  formed,  a  supply  of  water  is  furnish- 
ed to  the  boiler  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  engine.  This 
contrivance,  if  the  stop  is  not  very  long,  prevents  the  safety  valve 
from  rising,  and  making  a  disagreeable  noise,  and  thus  too  prevents 
the  loss  of  heat  and  steam,  and  while  the  engine  is  going,  it  furnishes 
more  steam-room  to  the  boiler. 
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feelings  must  be  the  thought,  that  die  United  States  is 
destined  to  be  the  theatre  where  this  endeniic  art  will,  at 
some  future  day,  be  exhibited  with  unrivalled  splendor. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  trespass  I  have  committed 
on  the  time  and  patience  of  your  readers,  by  the  prolixi- 
ty and  minuteness  of  detail  in  this  communication.— « 
The  unavoidable  egotism  too,  which  prevails  tlu*oughout, 
may  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  vanity*  For  Jiese  er- 
rors, I  hope  and  trust,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  apology,  when 
I  say,  that  I  have  been  involuntarily  dragged  into  them, 
by  what  I  conceived  to  be  an  imperative  duty  I  owed  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  myself.  To  the  public,  that  on  a 
subject  so  important,  the  most  correct  information  should 
be  laid  before  them  :  to  myself,  that  the  evidences  of 
what  I  considered  just  claims  to  merit,  in  the  application 
of  steam  to  propelling  of  boats,  should  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  supported  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  I  have  lately  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  union  line  of 
Philadelphia,  New  Castle,  and  Baltimore  packets,  for 
running  steam  boats  on  said  line,  in  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake.  By  this  arrangement,  said  proprietors  are 
vested  with  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  running 
steam  boats  on  the  Delaware,  below  Philadelphia,  and 
on  the  Chesapeake  to  Baltimore,  under  the  patents  of 
John  Stevens  and  Robert  Fulton. 

A  line  of  steam  boat  conveyance  will  now  be  estab- 
lished, with  only  about  forty  miles  of  land  carriage,  bcr 
tween  the  cities  of  Albany,  New- York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

A  steam  boat,  not  of  the  most  improved  construction, 
has  for  two  seasons  navigated  Lake  Champlain.     But  a 
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company  is  now  formed,  to  baild  one  for  this  navigation,, 
on  a  larger  and  more  approved  plan»  I  am  also  inform- 
ed, that  a  gentleman  at  Montreal,  has  lately  imported  a 
steam  engine  from  England,  and  purposes  placing  it  on 
board  a  boat,  to  navigate  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  When  this  is  effected,  a  steam 
boat  conveyance  will  be  established  from  Quebec  to  Bal- 
timore, a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with 
Uttle  more  than  one  huadred  miles  land  carriage. 


VIIL 

Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  D&.  Charles 
M^KviGHT,  AmM.  of  NeW'Tork.  Communicated  by  a 
Correspondent. 

(With  mn  engravins,  by  hnutf.) 

Dr.  Charles  M*Knight,  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  October,  1 750,  at  Cran- 
berry, Monmouth  county.  New- Jersey.  His  father,  Mr. 
Charles  M'Knight,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  M^Knight,  a  dissenting  minister  of  re- 
spectability in  that  country. 

About  the  year  1746,  Mr.  M*Knight,  thinking  that 
the  new  continent  afforded  a  better  field  for  the  exertion 
of  those  talents  which  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him, 
departed  from  his  native  country  for  America,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  New-Jersey.  Shortly  after  his  arri- 
val he  was  called,  by  the  unanimous  request  of  a  respect- 
able congregation,  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  Although 
not  educated  for  a  clergyman,  he  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  disposed  to  a  religious  life,  as  being  the  one  in 
which  he  could  live  with  greatest  satisfaction  to  himself 
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and  benefit  to  society.  Nor  did  his  iaclinations  mislead 
him,  for  he  closed  his  useful  labours  as  much  lamented  as 
he  lived  respected* 

CharleSy  his  eldest  son,  at  an  early  age,  gave  evidence 
of  superior  talents,  and  after  having  passed  through  his 
preparatory  studies  writh  much  credit,  was  admitted  a 
student  in  the  College  at  Princeton,  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1771.     He  now  commenced  the  study 

w 

•  of  medicine  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Dr.  Shippen 
of  Philadelphia.  Before,  however,  he  had  qualified 
himself  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  the  revoludbn- 
ary  war  in  America  took  place,  and  jroung  M^Knight, 
with  a  number  of  medical  gendemen,  entered  the  army, 
considering  that  the  place  best  calculated  to  enlarge  his 
practical  knowledge.  Here  his  afoilides  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  conmiander  in  chief,  and  he  was  in  a 
short  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senior  surgeon  of  the 
flying  hospital  in  the  middle  department.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  important  and  arduous  duties  of  his  station, 
his  talents  and  indefatigable  zeal  were  equally  conspicu* 
ous.  Although  surrounded  by  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances,  and  exposed  to  all  the  hardships  necessa- 
rily connected  with  that  department  of  the  American 
army,  he  was  pre-eminentiy  conspicuous  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  those  duties,  which  the  peculiar  situation  of 
his  coimtry  required,  and  his  humane  disposition  led  him 
to  undertake. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  he  removed  to  New- 
York,  and  married  Mrs.  Litchfield,  only  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Scott.  Our  city  could  not,  at  that  time, 
boast  of  the  medical  school  it  now  has,  or  his  talents 
would  undoubtedly  have  prociured  for  him  the  professor- 
ship of  anatomy  and  surgery.    He,  however,  delivered 


bctures  on  these  two  bnuiches  of  medical  science,  to  a  nu- 
toerooa'and  atteatiTC  class  of  scholars,  whik  the  prafon" 
dity  of  his  research,  and  the  acutenesa  of  hb  genius, 
gained  for  him  the  approbation  even  of  the  moot  fasd- 
diouB*  hk  a  life  of  constant  acdvity,  both  «s  a  practitioner 
and  m  teacher,  he  conunued  until  he  had  arrived  at  lus 
41st  year,  when  a  pulmonic  affecdon  put  »  period  to  hb 
lahoura  and  uaefufaicss. 

!  Pr*  M*Kn||^  though  eminent  as  a  physician,  was 
Imticidariy  disitinguished  as  a  practical  surgecm,  ..and, 
CBcepting  the  late  Dr«  Richard  Bayley,  of  thb  city, 
mt  without  a  rival  in  this  branch  of  Bis  profeamm^-^ 
Gifted  hy  nature,  with  talents  peculiarly  calcuhited  far 
the  esfeidae  of  the  important  -dudes  of  a  surgeon,  his 
edncatssn,  im  an  espedal  manner,  enabled  him  to  attain 
llhe  hifl^best  repwrtationi  The  only  production  of  Dr. 
If  ^Xaii^  winch  is  puUished,  ia  an  interesdng  account  of 
a  Case  of  Extra-uterine  Foetus,  in  the  Memmrs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iv. 
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Art,  I.  A  View  of  the  Diseases  most  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year;  with  an  Account  of  the  most  improved  method 
of  treating  them.  Bein§r  an  Abstract^  not  only  of  the 
Editor's  own  experience^  but  of  the  experience  of  several 
Physicians  of  distinguished  abilities  residing  in  the  dtf 
ferent  States  ;  including  the  substance  of  ml  the  latest  and 
most  important  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the 
treatment  of  similar  diseases  in  other  countries.  Collect' 
edand  arranged  by  William  Currie,  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia^  Member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society^  Physician  to  the  Mag^- 
dalen  Asylum^  l^c.  Philadelphia,  J.  and  A.  Y.  Hum- 
phreys.    8vo.  pp.  240.  1811. 

This  comprehensive  tide  page  sufficiently  explains  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  work  now  before  us,  and  had 
die  several  subjects  which  it  embraces,  been  executed  in 
an  equally  satisfactory  manner,  a  most  important  service 
would  have  been  rendered  the  profession.  But  to  have 
expected  the  completion  of  so  great  a  work,  from  the 
exerdons  of  a  single  individual,  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended widi  some  disappointment,  and  accordingly,  though 
we  see  room  for  improvement  in  the  present  volume,  we 
are  far  more  disposed  to  be  contented  with  what  the  au- 
thor has  already  done,  than  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  imperfections  that  might  be  pointed  out. 

Dr.  Currie  was,  indeed,  well  qualified  for  the  task  he 
has  uncj^rtaken,  having  been  a  distinguished  practitioner 
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m  this,  his  native  countiy,  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The 
frequent  opportunities  which  he  thus  enjoyed,  among  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  persons,  of  observing  the  various 
character  of  disease,  and  the  relative  success  of  different 
methods  of  treatment ;  of  comparing  the  results  of  his 
own  experience  with  those  of  his  fellow  practitioners  ; 
have  justly  led  him  to  believe,  that  a  publication  of 
the  information  derived  from  such  sources,  would  be  ac« 
ceptable  to  physicians  in  general,  and  to  the  junior  and 
kss  experienced  members  of  the  profession  in  particular, 
and  especiallylto  those  who  are  precluded  from  ready  ac- 
.cess  to  public  libraries. 

*^  I  have  been  induced  by  these  considerations,''  says 
Dr.  Currie,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  ^^  to  publish  the 
following  abstract  of  the  information  which  I  have  ac- 
quired relative  to  the  history  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eases that  are  most  prevalent  in  this  country  at  diiferent 
seasons  of  the  year,  together  with  the  substance  of  all 
the  latest  and  most  important  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  treatment  of  similar  disorders  in  other 
countries.  And  as  I  can,  with  truth,  assure  the  reader, 
that  I  have  neither  proposed  nor  directed  any  remedy  'or 
method  of  treatment,  that  has  not  been  repeatedly  con- 
firmed by  my  own  experience,  or  by  the  experience  of 
those  '  who  make  truth  their  aim,  the  public  good  their 
end,'  I  can  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  similar  method 
of  treatment  to  others  from  a  conviction  that  they  will 
find  it,  as  I  have  done,  more  efficacious  than  any  other 
method  that  has  hitherto  been  made  public."    p.  6. 

In  a  suitable  introduction,  Dr.  C.  enumerates  tke  dis- 
eases of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  United  Stactes, 
and  as  he  adopts  the  systematic  arrangement  of  Dr.  Cul- 
Icn,  first  treats  of  intermittent  fever.     On  this  subject,  he 
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has  added  an  interesting  body  of  facts  relative  to  ^  ef- 
fects pf  certain  preparations  of  arsenic  in  this  H;«i»qio^  ^ 
part  of  which  was  communicated  to  the  editors,  and  ap- 
peared in  a  former  number  of  tUs  work.*  He  next  treats 
of  the  autumnal  remittent  or  bilious  fever,  after  which  a 
subject  of  far  greater  importance,  and  one  which  has  been 
long  agitated,  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  mean  the 
yellow  fever,  denominated  in  the  several  performances  of 
Dr.  Currie,  the  synochus  icteroides.  This  division  of 
the  work  is  executed  with  superior  ability.  The  author 
has  had  very  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  disease 
during  the  several  times  it  has  appeared  as  an  epidemic 
in  Philadelphia  and  in  other  places,  and  from  the  constant 
habit  which  he  pursued,  of  daily  noticing  the  various 
phenomena  which  accompany  this  disorder,  has  been 
UberaUy  supplied  with  facts,  valuable  for  the  important 
principles  they  establish,  and  the  practical  conclusions 
that  may  be  deduced  therefrom.  These  facts  are  com- 
municated in  a  perspicuous  and  energetic  style,  and  are 
directly  in  support  of  the  foreign  origin  and  contagiQui 
nature  of  the  yellow  fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  practical  cautions 
of  Dr.  Currie,  with  respect  to  venesection,  deserve  to  be 
regarded.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  remarks  on  ca- 
thartic medicines,  and  of  the  several  means  employed  to 
mitigate  or  remove  the  distressing  affection  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  is  always  more  or  less  the  attendant  on  yel- 
low fever.  In  cases  of  black  vomiting,  nothing  so  fre- 
quently has  relieved  this  dreadful  symptom,  as  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  new  milk.  This  fact,  of 
so  much  practical  importance,  is  fully  substatitiated  by 

•  ftegfjner^  for  July,  1811,  p.  26. 
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the  experience  of  Dn.  Currie,  Vaaghan,  and  Bard,  and 
by  that  of  Dr.  David  Hosack,  by  whom  this  remedy  was 
first  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Currie  next  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
diseases  which  belong  to  the  order  phlegmasia^,  and  first 
treats  of  phrenitis.    The  next  disease  in  his  arrangement 
is  hydrocephalitis,  or  hydrocephalus  intemus.     Dn  C* 
adopts  the  former  name,  because,  in  his  opinion,   it  con* 
veys  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the   disease, 
while  it  retains  its  original  nature,  fcMin,  and  character.—- 
After  an  ample  description  of  hydrocephalitis,  and    an 
enumeration  of  its  principal  'causes,  follows  the  method 
of  treatment  reconmiended  by  our  author.     The  means 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  disease,  it  is  jusdy  remark*- 
ed,  ought  assiduously  to  be  had  recourse  to  in  its  eariy 
stage.     According  to  Dr.  C.  one  of  the  temporal  arte- 
ries should  be  opened,  or  if  this  operation  should  not  be 
submitted  to,  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  arm -till 
symptoms  of  fainting  be  induced.     Calomel  should  then 
iTe  administered,  so  as  to  relieve  the  bowels,  and  when 
this  effect   is  produced,  if  symptoms    of  fever  and  con* 
gestion  still  exist,  the  bleeding  must  be  immediately  re- 
peated ;  a  large  blister  applied  over  the  whole  head,  and 
one  to  both  Prists  or  ankles  ;  if  stupor  has  increased, 
sinapisms  to  the  feet  and  the  calomel  must  be  renewed  as 
at  first.    In  certain  cases,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  C.  cupping 
glasses  or  leeches  may  be  substituted.     When,  however, 
a  change  in  the  character  of  the  disease  is  induced,  and 
a  dropsy  in  the  ventricles  has  taken  place,  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  nature  and  form  of  the  remedies  is  to 
be  made.     From  the  preceding  congested  and  distended 
state  of  the  arteries,  a  greater  quantity  of  watery  fluid 
escapes  into  the  ventricles  than  the  absorbents  are  capa- 
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ble  of  taking  up  :  from  which  cause  arise  the  syniptom3 
characteristic  of  this  stage  of  the  complaint.  Fresh  blis- 
ters  are  now  to  be  applied  to  the  head  and  limbs,  unless 
those  which  had  been  applied  in  the  former  stage,  still 
continue  to  be  considerably  inflamed.  The  antiphlogistic 
regimen,  though  not  with  the  same  strictness,  is  also  to 
be  continued.  Digitalis  is  to  be  administered  at  stated 
intervals,  and  small  doses  of  calomel  given,  and  continu- 
ed until  a  swelling  of  the  gums  and  soreness  of  the  inside 
of  the  cheeks,  or  a  salivation  makes  its '  appearance,  or 
some  other  symptoms  indicate  the  operation  of  mercury 
upon  the  system.     Dr.  C.  remarks, 

"  Mercury  should  never  be  given  in  large  quantities  or  at  short  in- 
tervals in  this  disease,  as  for  want  of  observing  this  precaution,  I 
have  known  it,  instead  of  occasioning  salivation,  to  bring  on  an  in- 
flammation of  one  of  the  cheeks,  or  of  the  jaw  of  one  side  of  the 
facej  which  in  spite  of  all  the  usual  preventives,  ended  in  a  morti- 
fication, winch  either  speedily  deprived  the  patient  of  his  life,  or  if 
he  recovered,  led  him  a  deformed  and  shocking  spectacle  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days."    p.  99. 

Little  is  said  either  of  the  nature  or  tl*eatmetit  of  cy ' 
nanche  tonsillaris  ;  of  the  next  disease,  however,  which  is 
noticed,  cynanche  trachealis,  generally  known  in  this 
country  by  the  name  of  hives,  we  are  presented  with  an 
excellent  description  of  its  symptoms,  of  the  causes  by 
which  it  is  produced,  and  with  some  practical  observa- 
tions on  its  peculiar  nature.  The  method  of  cure 
laid  down  by  Dr.  C.  chiefly  comprehends  copious  and 
repeated  bleeding,  followed  by  active  emetics  and  blisters, 
these  to  be  succeeded  by  small  doses  of  calomel.  In  the 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  complaint,  recourse  ia  to  be 
had  to  the  rad.  polyg.  seneka,  as  a  remedy  of  superior 
efiicacy,  and   as  an  useful  auxiliary  to  the  mercury : 
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^but  from  its  irrhating  quality  and  effect  in  exciting 
cough,  it  18  highly  improper  to  administer  it  hi  the 
early  or  inflammatory  period  of  the  disease,  as  it  in- 
creases the  flow  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  trachea."  Dr. 
C.'s  observations  on  this  remedy,  are  certainly  very  judi- 
cious, and,  with  one  exception  to  the  method  of  cure,  en- 
forced by  him,  we  give  our  fidlest  consent.  The  copious 
and  repeated  use  of  blood  letting,  first  employed  by  I^. 
Bayley  of  this  city,  though  sanctioned  by  the  experience 
of  several  eminent  writers  beside  Dr.  C.  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and 
many  cases  have  come  to  our  knowledge  were  this  prac- 
tice has  been  attended  with  serious  evils  to  the  consd- 
tution.  Let  more  dependance  be  placed  on  the  liberal 
employment  of  emetics  and  calomel,  less  upon  bleeding 
ad  deliquium,  and  we  confidently  believe,  that  the  per- 
nicious effects  arising  from  the  present  method  of  cure  in 
this  disease  will,  comparatively  speaking,  be  rarely  met 
with.  We  cannot,  however,  but  consider  this  portion 
of  Dr.  Curriers  work  as  worthy  of  particular  notice,  and 
recommend  it  as  deserving  of  general  attention. 

The  diseases  next  in  order  noticed  by  Dr.  Currie,  ai-e 
peripneumony,  pleurisy,  pneumonia  notha,  gastritis,  ente- 
ritis, hepatitis,  rheumatism,  gout,  erysipelas,  epistaxis, 
hatmoptysis,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  catarrh,  influenza, 
dysentery,  and  cholera  infantum.  Of  these  diseases, 
those  treated  of  at  greatest  length,  are  phthisis  pulmona- 
lis, influenza,  dysentery,  and  cholera  infantum.  The 
section  on  consumption,  in  addition  to  the  author's  own 
experience,  is  enriched  with  much  practical  matter  from 
several  of  the  latest  authors  on  that  subject.  Under  the 
head  of  influenza,  we  are  furnished  with  a  brief  but  in- 
teresting notice  of  the  disease  as  it  has  prevailed  in  dif- 
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fcrent  districts  of  country,  and  at  diiFerent  periods  j 
besides,  an  account  of  the'  disorder  as  it  appeared  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  a  year  remarkable 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  this  disease.  The  symp- 
toms and  causes  of  dysentery  are  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  it  altogether  useless  to  enter  into  any  details  of 
this  kind,  on  the  present  occasion.  As  there  is,  however, 
a  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  treating  the  complaint,  we  insert  the 
method  pursued  by  Dr.  C.  as  given  in  his  own  words. 

'^  Not  trusting  to  the  fallacious  indications  afforded  hy  the  symp- 
toms, I  shall  offer  the  result  of  my  own  experience,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  those  who  have  been  most  conversant  with  this  disease. 

For  the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  regularity,  I  shall  distinguish 
the  dysentery  into  three  states,  viz. 

1st.  When  the  disease  is  recent,  and  the  sick  can  easily  bear  evacua- 
tions. 
2d.  When  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  violent  and  distressing 
symptoms,  or  has  continued  long,  and  has  g^atiy  impaired  the 
strength,  inflamed  the  intestines,  and  brought  on  a  hectic  fever; 
and, 
3d.  When  the  patient  is  prevented  from  recovering  by  the  continu- 
ance of  a  tenesmus,  or  some  other  remains  of  the  disease,  or  be* 
comes  subject  to  frequent  returns  of  a  diarrhoea,  from  the  weak- 
ness and  morbid  sensibility  of  his  bowels. 

As  there  is  always  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane or  villous  coat  of  the  intestines  in  the  early  or  recent  state  of 
thifl  disease,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  bronchia  in  catarrh, 
blood-letting,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  is  an  indispensable  remedy. 
In  regulating  the  quantity  and  repetition  tif  this  remedy,  however 
the  pulse,  as  in  cases  of  enteritis,  is  a  very  uncertain  guide  ;  for  in 
both  diseases  it  is  generally  small  and  low ;  and  when  sickness  at 
stomach  accompanies  the  disease,  it  generally  appears  sofl  and 
weak  also.  But  very  acute,  and  frequent  griping  and  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  previous  to  and  during  every  evacuation,  accompanied  with 
painful  tenesmus,  are  signals  for  the  employment  and  repetition  of 
this  remedy.  While  these  continue  with  severity,  blood-letting 
should  be  repeated  to  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces,  and  in 
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raaes  of  ^eater  violence,  in  much  larger  quantity  once  in  six  or 
eig^t  hours,  till  a  manifest  abatement  of  the  local  pain  and  cUstress 
is  procured. 

In  conjunction  with  blood-letting,  a  full  dose  of  any  of  the  com- 
mon purging  salts,  with  the  addition  of  one  fourth  or  one  half  of  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony,  should  be  administered  soon  after  the 
first  bleeding,  and  the  fourth  of  a  full  dose  every  four  hours  after, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fourth  or  sixth  part  of  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar 
to  each  dose,  till  the  fixed  pain  is  removed,  and  more  copious  and 
natural  stools  are  procured. 

Fomentations  of  warm  water  to  the  abdomen  and  legs  also  con- 
tribute to  mitigate  the  pain  and  fever  in  the  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease. Where  they  fail,  and  especially  if  the  blood  drawn  on  the  se- 
cond or  third  time  of  bleeding  shows  a  sizy  surface,  or  firm  cohesion 
of  the  orassamentum,  a  large  blister  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and 
one  to  the  inside  of  each  leg,  seldom  fail  of  afibrding  the  most  sensi- 
ble relief-— and  more  especially  if  preceded  by  .topical  bleeding,  by 
means  of  laches  or  cupping  glasses.  To  prevent  a  return  of  those 
symptoms,  however,  free  evacuations  must  be  continued  daily  fix>m 
the  bowels  by  means  of  mild  purgatives,  particularly  by  castor  oil 
given  in  half-ounce  doses  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  mixed  with 
any  thing*  agreeable,  that  is  of  a  mild  nature,  the  patient  making  use 
of  acidulated  drinks  and  tlie  antiphlogistic  regimen  at  the  same  time* 
and  carefullv  abstaining  from  opiates  till  the  acuteness  of  the  griping 
and  inflammatory  s)  mptoms  have  been  completely  subdued  ;  after 
wliich,  if  the  tenesmus  continues  (which  in  consequence  of  the  abra- 
sion of  the  rectum  is  generally  the  case)  opiates  are  not  only  safe  but 
highly  beneficial,  and  particularly  when  administered  in  mucilaginous 
injections. 

When  the  disease  does  not  peld  to  these  remedies,  but  the  griping 
and  tenesmus  continue  stationary,  or  return  soon  after  they  have  been 
considerably  mitigated,  thpre  is  reason  to  suppose  they  are  occasion- 
ed by  the  retention  of  scybala  or  indurated  excrements  in  the  colon. 
In  such  cases  the  remedy  in  which  Sir  John  Pringle  placed  most  re- 
liance, was  five  grains  of  calomel  combined  with  thirty  grains  of 
rhubai'b,  which  in  ordinary  constitutions  he  says,  is  a  moderate,  or 
rather,  a  small  dose.  This  combination,  he  adds,  renders  the  rhubarb 
milder  in  its  operation,  (p.  263— edition  7th.)  Tliis  is  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Richter  in  his  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Observations,  published 
at  Goettingen  in  1792^  who  afiirms  that  no  purgative  operates  90 
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powerfully  and  at  the  same  time  so  gently,  as  calomel.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  frequently  prescribed  six  grains  of  calomel  and 
two  of  opium  at  bed  time,  with  the  most  decided  success.  The 
opium  lulling  the  pain,  while  the  calomel  usually  occasions  a  free 
evacuation  next  morning. 

Cljrsters  of  linseed  tea,  a  solution  of  gum  in  water,  thin  starch 
and  olive  oil,  are  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
pain ;  but  as  long  as  the  inflammation  of  the -intestines  continues, 
they  generally  add  to  the  torment,  unless  when  administered  cool— 
and  when  the  tenesmus  is  urgent,  I  have  generally  found  them  come 
away  immediately,  and  this  distressing  symptom  increased  by  the 
attempt  to  administer  them,  owing  to  the  irritation  which  they  occa- 
sion, even  in  tlie  smallest  quantity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  and  especially  in  the  second 
stage  when  the  strength  daily  declines  and  the  fever  continues  with 
dry  skin,  parched  tongue,  and  frequent  ineffectual  efforts  to  evacu- 
ate the  faeces,  several  of  the  most  experienced  writers  recommend 
purgatives,  combined  with  opiates,  and  of  these  Dr.  Clark,  in  his 
Observations  on  Diseases  of  Long  Voyages,  gives  the  preference  to  a 
combination  of  calomel  and  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  from  three 
tS  five  grains  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  whieh  he  directs  to 
be  taken  every  four  hours  till  they  occasion  a  slight  salivation  or  ten- 
derness of  the  gums.  As  soon  as  this  is  obtained,  he  asserts  that 
the  griping  and  tenesmus  both  subside ;  and  observes,  that  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gruns  given  in  this  manner,  generally  have  a  sen. 
sible  effect  on  the  mouth,  thougfh  he  has  sometimes  met  with  cases 
which  required  more  than  a  drachm.  When  this  remedy  does  not 
also  operate  as  a  cathartic,  he  interposes  a  saline  purgative  occasion- 
ally to  carry  off  the  indurated  acid  corrupt  humours  from  the  intes- 
tines. It  is  true.  Dr.  Clark  employed  calomel  and  opium  in  every 
stage  and  under  all  circumstances  of  the  disease,  but  the  event  of 
several  of  the  cases  which  he  has  recorded,  by  no  means  confirms 
the  propriety  of  this  indiscriminate  and  empirical  practice.  The 
cases  recorded  by  Drs.  Yates  and  McLean,  in  a  publication  entitled 
the  Science  of  Life,  afford  ample  proof  that  so  long  as  the  acute  pain 
and  fever  denote  the  presence  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  the  free  use  of  mercury  combined  with  opium 
Is  highly  pernicious."   p.  213— 216. 
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"  Uany  physiciant  in  this  country  employ  mercury  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  in  the  early  stage  of  violent  cases  of  the  dysentery, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  salivation.  In  this  way  I  have  seldom 
observed  it  to  succeed,  but  on  the  contrary  have  several  times  seem 
fatal  effects  result  from  this  practice.  This  might  be  expected  frcnm 
the  almost  invariable  effects  produced  by  mercury.  In  the  interval 
between  its  first  administration  and  its  affecting  the  gums,  its  sUmo- 
lating  power  is  felt  in  a  quickened  circulation,  and  oflen  in  feverish 
heats.  Hence  in  the  early  and  inflammatory  stage  of  dysentery, 
calomel  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  salivating—- 
but  in  protracted  cases,  when  the  local  and  general  excitement  are 
moderate,  its  stimulating  effects  may  be  in  a  great  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  effects  of  opium  ;  and  when  in  such  circumstances  it  is 
pushed  so  far  as  to  aflect  .the  gr^ms,  the  disease  of  the  bowels  it 
generally  suspended. 

In  some  cases,  ulceration  of  the  tonsils  has  been  occasioned  by 
mercury,  which  has  terminated  in  sphacelus  and  a  speedy  death  ;  in 
ojLhers,  the  tormina  of  the  bowels  have  been  rendered  insupportable^ 
and  the  inflammation  converted  into  sphacelus^— But,  according  to 
my  experience  in  protracted  cases,  the  practice  of  giving  small  doses 
of  calomel  and  opium  in  conjunction,  every  three  or  four  hours,  tiU 
its  effects  on  the  mouth  are  evident,  is  not  only  safe,  but  frequently 
successful.  The  best  anodyne  is  a  combination  of  from  half  a  grain  to 
two  grains  and  a  half  of  opium,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  Dover's 
powder,  or  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  a  cup 
of  warm  tea,  made  of  hyson,  chamomile,  or  sage,  every  half  hour 
for  three  hours,  or  till  a  copious  perspiration  follows.  Calomel,  given 
in  this  manner,  operates  as  a  mild  and  effectual  laxative  ;  while  the 
opium  combined  with  the  ipecacuanha  or  neutral  salt,  not  only  eases 
the  pain  but  promotes  perspiration,  and  thereby  acts  in  reducing  the 
inflammation  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines,  on  which  I  be- 
lieve all  the  symptoms  depend. 

A  flannel  roller  or  bandage  round  the  abdomen,  has  lately  been 
highly  recommended  by  several  physicians  who  have  practised  in  hot 
climates  in  every  stage  of  the  dysentery,  particularly  by  Drs.  White 
and  Dewar. 

In  the  East  Indies,  Dr.  Wade  gave  a  dose  of  calomel  every  night, 
and  a  saline  purgative  the  following  morning,  till  the  disease  gave 
way,  and  assures  us  that  this  treatment  generally  succeeded. 
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When  the  dysentery  continues  till  the  strength  is  much  impaired 
and  the  pulse  sinks  while  the  hectic  heats  continue,  gpreat  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended ;  but  so  long  as  there  are  neither  involuntary  ^ 
stools,  nor  apthae,  nor  hiccup,  the  case  is  not  entirely  hopeless. 
Under  these  circumstances,  decoctions  of  cortex  and  serpentaria,  or 
of  columbo  root,  with  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  of  laudanum,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  griping  and  pain, 
in  a  draught  of  cretaceous  julep  once  in  three  or  four  hours,  with 
iHuious  and  cordial  aliment,  in  a  liquid  form,  and  particularly  wine 
whey,  are  the  articles  from  whence  most  benefit  has  been  obtained. 

But  when  the  patient  has  involuntary  stoQls,  apthx  and  hiccup,  ac- 
companied with  great  prostration  of  strength  and  oppression  at  the 
praecordia,  the  case  is  desperate,  and  scarcely  admits  of  palliatives. 

In  the  chronic  state  of  the  dysentery,  dependance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  an  alterative  course  of  mercury  guarded  from  occa- 
noning  debilitating  evacuations,  the  frequent  "use  of  the  hot  bath, 
m  flannel  under  dress,  and  a  tight  flannel  roller  round  the  bowels ; 
or  when  that  does  not  suclfeed,  a  successive  application  of  epis- 
pasties  to  the  abdomen,  with  tonic  infusions,  or  absorbent  mixtures, 
rendered  agreeable  by  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  water^  and  five  or 
six  drops  of  laudanum  once  in  four  hours,  continued  day  and  night, 
and  a  ^et  composed  chiefly  of  light  animal  substances  in  the 
fbrm  of  jellies,  broths,  or  infusion ;  rice  water,  arrow  root  boiled  to 
a  thin  jelly,  and  rendered  cordial  with  wine  and  nutmeg,  or  brandy 
and  nutmeg  ;  milk  with  &e  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  lime 
"water,  or  with  chalk,  g^um  arable,  and  a  little  cinnamon,  mace,  or 
pimento  boiled  in  it 

The  foUowing  infusion  is  one  of  the  best  tonics  and  astringents  for 
the  diarrhcea,  which  sometimes  succeeds  the  dysentery,  viz. 

•     Take  Rad.  columb.  in  pulvere  crasso,  half  oz. 

Pulv.  gallx.  alep.  sem.  cardamom,  ana,  two  drachms. 
Spir.  vin.  com.  (proof  brandy)  Ibj. 

To  remain  some  days  in  infusion — ^then  to  be  strained,  and  from 
two  tea-spoonfuls  to  a  table  spoonful,  to  be  taken  diluted  with  water, 
three  or  four  times  a  day.*'    p.  219 — 221. 

The  limits  of  our  review  prevent  us  from  entering  into 
a  consideration  of  the  important  subject  with  which  the 
volume  before  us  is  conjjuded  :  we,  therefore,  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself,  for  the  author's  excellent  view 
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of  cholera  infantum,  and  of  cholera  in  its  protracted  state  ; 
diseases  which,  according  to  their  mortality  in  Phila- 
delphia, New- York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston,  are  confi- 
dently stated  by  our  author  to  destroy  more  children 
'^  than  all  the  other  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject  in 
this  variable  and  unsteady  climate." 


Art.  II.  A  Treatise  on  a  Malignant  Epidemic  common" 
ly  called  Spotted  Fever  ;  interspersed  with  remarks 
on  Fever  in  general^  &fc.  and  an  Appendix^  in  rvhichis 
republished  a  number  of  Essays^  written  by  different 
authors^  on  this  EpidetniCy  with  the  addition  of  original 
notes :  containing  also  a  few  original  and  selected  cases 
with  clinical  remarks.  By  Elisha  North^  New- 
York,  T.  and  J.  Swords.     12mo.  pp.  249»     1811. 

This  is  a  very  respectable  work,  and  by  far  the  largest 
that  has  yet  been  published  on  the  spotted  fever.       The 
author  appears  to  have  been  very  diligent  in  collecting  his 
materials,  has  evinced  considerable  discrimination  in  the 
selection,  and  has  put  together  a  body  of  information, 
which,  independent  of  its  present  usefulness,  well  deserves 
a  place  in  a  permanent  book  of  reference.       But  to  the 
merits  of  a  judicious  compiler.    Dr.  North  justly  lays 
claim  to  the  character  of  an  original  observer,  and  the 
facts  and  observations  which  he  himself  has  related    of 
this  disease,  which  still  prevails  in  different  parts  of  the 
eastern  states,  are  among  the  most  valuable  portions  of  his 
interest\fig  book. 


( "^1  ) 


Art.  in.  Collections  of  the  New-York  Historical  So- 
ciETT,ybr  ^Ae  y^ur  1809.  New- York.  I.Riley.  1811. 
vol.  1.  8vo.    pp.  428. 

To  offer  any  general  remarks  upon  the  utiUty  of  histo< 
rical  knowledge,  or  to  descant  upon  the  numerous  advan- 
tages which  will  result  to  our  country  from  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  of  the  nature  of  that  before  us,  were  alike 
superfluous.  The  former  of  these  points  has  long  since 
been  agreed  to,  by  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  honourable  ex- 
ample or  the  historical  society  of  Massachusetts  may  be 
mentioned,  as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
The  society  of  Massachusetts  was  established  in  1791, 
and  through  the  spirited  exertions  of  its  members,  has 
already  completed  the  publication  of  ten  volumes,  which 
contain  much  interesting  information  relative  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  of  that  portion 
commonly  called  New-England*  These  laudable  and 
successful  efforts  of  our  eastern  brethren,  have  encouraged 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  in  a  different  district  of  the 
union,  to  organize  a  similar  institution.  An  association 
for  this  purpose  was  accordingly  formed  in  this  city  in 
1804,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  granted  by  the  state, 
for  the  "  New- York  Historical  Society ;"  the  object  of 
which,  it  is  stated  in  the  charter,  shall  be  to  discover  and 
preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural,  civil,  literary, 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  this 
state  in  particular.  Since  that  late  period,  the  society 
have  issued  this,  the  first  volume  of  their  collections. 

Vol.  II.  3  r 
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The  present  work,  as  might  easily  have  been  antici* 
pated  from  its  very  nature,  is  to  be  regarded  cluefly  as  a 
compilation ;  but  it  is  a  compilation  which  includes  a  varie- 
ty  of  curious  and  important  information.    The  introduc- 
tory part,  besides  the  preface,  contains  the  constitudon  of 
the  society,  its  by-laws,  an  address  to  the  public,  in  which 
are  set  forth,  with  minuteness  and  perspicuity,  the  pard- 
cular  objects  of  the  institution,  and  the  act  of  its  incorpo- 
poration.     The  next  portion  commences  with  a  discourse, 
in  commemoration  of  the  discovery  of  New- York  by 
Henry  Hudson.    This  discourse  was  delivered  before 
the  society  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1809,  being  the  completion  of  the  second  cen- 
tury since  that  event.     The  author,  besides  presenting  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  enterprising  Hudson,  as  £ar 
as  they  were  connected  with  the  particular  object  he  had 
in  view,  has  given  additional  interest  to  his  performance^ 
by  the  facts  and  observations  he  has  offered  concerning 
the  journal  of  Verrazzano.  How  far  Verrazzano  may  be 
jusdy  considered  the  discoverer  of  the  harbour  of  New- 
York,  Dr.  Miller  does  not  absolutely  undertake  to  say, 
but  appears  to  coincide  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Belknap,  that 
his  description  must  have  applied  to  that  place.     The 
original  Journal  of  Verrazzano,  as  written  in  1524,  and 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  Hakluyt,  is  very  pro- 
perly inserted  in  these  collections,  in  order  that  the  reader 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  inquiry  may  examine  and 
judge  for  himself.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  investigate 
this  subject  on  the  present  occasion,  and  we  think  it  pro- 
per  to  withhold  our  opinion.     Of  the  discourse  itself, 
however,  as  a  species  of  composition,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  an  excellent  model  of  historical  narra- 
tive ;  that  in  its  contents  it  is  extremely  interesting ;  and 
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diat  it  win  be  found  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  high 
reputation  and  acknowledged  abilities  of .  the  author* 
Two  instructive  letters  from  Dr.  Mitchill,  in  the  form  of 
an  appendix  to  the  preceding  discourse,  are  next  given. 
They  happily  illustrate  certain  facts  contained  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Hudson. 

The  whole  remaining  part  of  the  volume,  comprising 
nearly  four  hundred  pages,  is  occupied  by  documents 
taken  from  the  very  rare  and  valuable  works  of  Purchas, 
Haklu}rt,  Hazard,  &c.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order,  and  very  properly  printed 
literally ^  and  in  the  quaint  style  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally composed.  From  their  nature  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  abs^act  of  them  :  they  will  be  read  by  the  admirers  of 
**  olden  times,**  and  justly  estimated  by  the  American  his- 
torian. The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  their  general 
heads : 

The  relation  of  John  De  Verrazzano,  of  the  land  by  him 
discovered,  in  the  name  of  his  majestic,  Francis  the  First, 
anno  1524.  The  voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  towards  the 
north  pole,  anno  1607.  A  second  voyage  of  Henry  Hud«> 
son,  for  finding  a  passage  to  the  East-Indies  by  the  north 
east,  anno  1608.  The  third  V03rage  of  Henry  Hudson 
towards  Nova  Zembla,  &c.  and  along  the  coast  to  forty- 
two  and  a  half  degrees,  and  up  the  river  (the  Hudson)  to 
forty-two  degrees,  anno  1609.  An  abstract  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Henry  Hudson,  for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage,  begun  in  April,  in  the  year  1610,  and  ending  with 
his  death.  Documents,  extracted  from  the  second  vo* 
lume  of  Hazard's  Collection*  Laws  established  by 
James,  Duke  of  York,  for  the  government  of  New-York, 
in  the  year  1664.  We  shall  close  our  notice  of  the  present 
work  with  some  extracts  from  the  prefoce« 
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<^  The  first  navigators  who  directed  their  course  across 
the  Atlantic,  were  incited  by  curiosity  to  remark,  and  by 
the  hope  of  renown  to  record,  every  circumstance  and  in- 
cident attending  their  first  visit  to  the  unknown  coasts, 
and  unexplored  bays  and  rivers  oC  America. 

^^  On  their  return  to  the  countries  from  which  they  had 
sailed,  their  journals  were  sought  for  with  eagerness^  and 
the  press  was  employed  to  preserve  and  diffuse  the  ac- 
count of  their  discoveries.  The  journal  of  Henry  Hud- 
son, "  who  m  the  first  ship,  broke  the  unknown  wave"  of 
our  wide  circling  bay  and  majestic  river,  has  in  this  man- 
ner been  fortunately  preserved ;  and  although  not  so 
minutely  descriptive  as  our  curiosity  leads  us  to  expect, 
yet  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract  our 
attention,  and  certainly  deserves  to  be  perpetuated.  The 
collection  of  voyages  by  Purchas,  published  in  the  year 
1625,  and  which  is  still  extant,  contains  this  journal ;  but 
as  these  volumes  are  very  rare,  and  as  the  surest  way  to 
preser\'e  a  record  is  to  multiply  copies,  the  present  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  exhibit  it  to  the  public  in  a  new  form, 
more  convenient  than  the  original  edition. 

"  As  nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Hudson,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  his  voyages,  it  cannot  prove  uninteresting  to  those  who 
inhabit  the  borders  of  the  noble  river  which  bears  his  name, 
to  read  the  brief  memorials  which  remain  of  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  this  distinguished  navigator,  and  of  the 
calamities  which  terminated  his  adventurous  career. 
With  this  view,  the  journals  of  his  two  last  voyages,  pre- 
vious to  his  discovery  of  New- York,  and  of  his  last  expe- 
dition, in  which  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  disaffection  and 
barbarity  of  his  crew,  are  allotted  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  present  collection." 
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^^  The  circumstances  attending  the  first  settlement  of 
the  United  States,  are,  with  some  exceptions,  as  cor- 
rectly to  be  ascertained  as  those  of  the  original  discovery. 
The  leaders  of  the  first  adventurers  who  emigrated  to 
these  shores,  being  men  of  intelligence  and  foresight,  and 
contemplating  not  merely  a  temporary  refuge,  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  permanent  colonies  or  states ;  were  de- 
sirous of  transmitting  to  their  successors,  and  to  posterity, 
some  memorial  of  their  civil  transactions.  In  most  of 
the  principal  states,  such  records  are  to  be  found,  and 
furnish  the  historian  with  much  minute  and  local  infor- 
mation. It  is  to  be  regretted,  however^  that  with  respect 
to  New- York,  from  its  first  settlement  by  the  Dutch  in 
1614  until  1636,  there  are  scarcely  any  records  remain- 
ing relative  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  community*  The 
English  settlers  on  Connecticut  river,  were  regarded,  it 
appears,  by  the  Dutch,  as  encroaching  upon  their  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  year  1638  a  prohibition  was  issued  by 
"William  Kieft,  the  second  Dutch  governor,  forbidding 
the  English  to  trade  at  the  Dutch  posts  established  on 
that  river.  This,  it  seems,  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  contro- 
versy ;  and  the  publication  of  the  documents,  commencing 
with  the  protest  of  Kieft,' and  concluding  with  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  relative  to  the  partition  line,  will  not, 
probably,  prove  unacceptable  to  the  curious  mind." 

"  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  however,  the  Dutch  ceased 
to  be  a  party  in  this  contention,  being  compelled  by  con- 
quest to  resign  their  territory  to  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain.  A  new  system  of  government  was  then  intro- 
duced by  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom 
King  Charles  II.  had  made  a  grant  of  the  colony,  and  a 
new  body  of  laws  was  thereupon  compiled  under  the  di- 
rection of  NicoUs,  the  first  English  governor.    This  code. 


-  A 


it  tppean,  was  promulgated  in  every  ooontjr,  under  the 
name  of  the  **  Duke's  Laws,**  a  copy  of  wUch,  tran- 
scribed from  the  records  of  Hempstead^  on  LoAg-Uand, 
viU  be  found  at  die  close  of  the  present  pubficalMXk 
These  laws  continued  in  force  till  the  period  of  the  revo- 
ladon  in  Eng^d,  and  ceased  to  have  effect  in  die  year 
1691,  when  the  general  assemUy  of  the  province  begaii%> 
exercise  a  new  legislative  power  under  die  sovereignty  of 
King  William." 
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txtract  of  a  letter  from  John  Ferriar^  M*  D.  £sPc.  of 
Ji&mchester^  addressed  to  David  Hosack^  M.  D.  of  New- 
Toriy  dated  Manchester^  Nov.  ^0,  1811. 

«  Sir, 
*^  I  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the  in- 
teresting publications  with  which  you  have  favoured  me* 
Hiey  are  particularly  acceptable,  because  they  show  that 
the  fatal  delusions  respecting  the  causes  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver are  at  length  removed  ;  and  that  rational  precautions 
agsdnst  its  recurrence  may  now  be  expected,  in  place  of 
that  wild  sciolism,  which  had  grieved  and  astonished 
European  practitioners.     It  has  always  been  my  opinion, 
since  I  perused  the  reports  of  the  Philadelphia  commit- 
tee, that  the  whole  evils  of  the  epidemic  might  have  been 
averted,  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  fever-wards, 
in  the  principal  seaports  of  America.     I  sent  a  letter  on 
this  subject,  several  years  ago,  to  a  friend,  who  at  that 
time,  (I  think  in  1798)  resided  in  Philadelphia,  mention- 
ing our  success  in  this  place,  in  checking  the  prevalence 
of  typhus,  by  means  of  our  fever- wards,  and  proposing  a 
similar  institution  at  Philadelphia.*' 

*^  I  take  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  an  account  of 
our  proceedings  here,  on  the  plan  of  counteracting  con- 
tagion, and  I  beg  leave  to  recomiyiend  the  institution  of  a 
pennanent  fever-ward  at  New-Tork  to  your  attention. 
It  is,  at  once,  the  most  useful  and  the  most  popular  of  me- 
dical charities.     You  will  see  that  we  have  determined 
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the  question  respecting  the  limits  of  contagion,  and  have 
proved  that  the  true  specific  against  its  action  is  dilution 
with  atmospheric  air.^'* 

<*  The  observations  on  diabetes,  which  you  will  find  in 
my  first  volume,  have  been  confirmed  by  several  other  re- 
cent cases* 

I  am  sir,  your  much  obliged. 

And  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  FERRIAR.^' 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Samuel  Brown^  M.  D.  £5fc.  to 
DaviJ  Hosack^  dated  New^Or leans j  Oct  15, 180y. 

"  You  have  no  doubt  seen  the  remarks  of  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  William  Dunbar,  of  Natchez,  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  vegetables  and  animals  in  the  Ouachita  Hot 
Springs,  which  I  believe  are  of  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water.  This  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  vegetable 
physiology.  I  myself  witnessed  the  counterpart  of  it 
some  years  ago  in  Lexington,  (K.)  The  grains  of  wheat 
which  were  in  the  straws  employed  to  cover  a  solid  mass 
of  ice  in  an  ice-house,  vegetated,  and  the  solid  transparent 
ice  was  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches, 
by  innumerable  fibres  of  the  roots,  which  had  thawed  for 
themselves  openings  somewhat  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  the  fibres.  The  vital  principle  in  vegetables  as  well  as 
in  animals,  possesses  the  power  of  resisting,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  destructive  influence  of  both  heat  and  cold. 
With  great  regard, 

I  am  yours, 

SAMUEL  BROWN.'' 
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Canal  Navif^atiqtu 

We  have  already  published  the  resoludons  of  die  Le- 
gislature  of  New- York,  relative  to  the  CQntemplated 
canal  between  Lake 'Erie  and  the  Ifudspn  River,  and  the 
v^ry  interesting  and  satisfactory  Report  on  the  subject, 
drawn  up  by  the  committee  appointed  in  behalf  of  the 
state.*  With  the  view  of  completing  all  the  official  docu- 
ments that  may  be  presented  to  the  public,  we  give  place 
to  the  following  Memorial,  presented  by  the  coipnussion- 
era  in  behalf  of  this  state,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of 
nineteen  members : 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  ofRefreeentatives 
of  the  United  States^  in  Congress. 

The  undersigned,  commissioners  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  respectfully  represent,  that  by  a  law  of  which  they 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  transmit  an  exemplified  copy  to 
the  president,  they  arCf  among  other  things,  directed  to 
make  application  to  the  Congress  o£  the  United  States 
for  their  co-operation  and  aid  in  making  a  canal  na\aga- 
tion  between  the  great  lakes  and  Hudson's  river,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  of  New- York,  will  en- 
coiuage  agriculture,  promote  commerce  andmanufactures, 
fiicilitate  n  firee  and  general  intercourse  between  different 
parts  of  die  United  States,  tend  to  the  aggrandizement 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  consolidate  and 
strengthen  the  union* 

To  these  powerful  incentives  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  add 
our  conviction,  that,  in  a  fixed  point  of  view,  this  object 
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tt  not  unworthy  of  public  regard;  seeing  that  by  a  good 
navig;^tion  from  the  lakes  to  the  ocean,  and  by  that  alone^ 
the  speedy  sale  of,  ^d  payment  for  many  millions^  of 
acres  of  public  lands  can  be  effected. 

We  ought  add  other  considerations ;  but  as  doubts 
may,  in  course  of  dte  business,  arise,  and  explanations  be 
required,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  depute  two  of 
four  members,  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Gouvemeur  Mor* 
ris,  to  be  bearers  of  this  application  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, witli  instructions  to  enter,  from  time  to  time,  into 
all  needful  expositions* 

We  crave  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  New- York  the 
credence  and  favourable  notice  of  their  representations* 
And  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

gouverneur  morris. 

De  Witt  Clinton. 

Simeon  De  Witt. 

W.  North. 

Thomas  Eddy. 

Robert  R.  Livingston. 

Robert  Fulton. 

Peter  B.  Porter. 

Message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Se- 
nate and  House  of  Representatives. 

I  communicate  to  congress  copies  of  an  act  of  the  le- 
^slature  of  New-York,  relating  to  a  canal  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  Hudson's  river.  In  making  the  communi- 
cation I  consult  the  respect  due  to  that  state,  in  whose  be- 
half the  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  act,  have  placed 
it  in  my  hands  for  the  purpose. 

The  utility  of  canal  navigation  is  universally  admitted. 
It  is  not  less  certain  that  scarcely  any  country  offers  n>        le 
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extjensive  opportunities  for  that  branch  of  improvement 
than  the  United  States ;  and  none,  perhaps,  inducements 
equally  persuasive,  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The  pa]> 
ticular  imdertaking  contemplated  by  the  state  of  New« 
York,  which  marks  an  honourable  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  comprises  objects  of  a  national,  as  well  as  more 
Umited  importance,  will  recal  the  attention  of  congress  to 
the  signal  advantages  to  be  derived  to  the  United  States,, 
from  a  general  system  of  internal  communication  and 
conveyance ;  and  suggests  to  their  consideration  whatever 
steps  may  be  proper  on  their  part  towards  its  introduction 
and  accomplishment.  As  some  of  those  advantages  have" 
an  intimate  connection  with  arrangements  and  exertions 
for  the  general  security,  it  is  at  a  period  callbg  for  these 
that  the  merits  of  such  a  system  will  be  seen  in  the 
strongest  lights.  JAMES  MADISON* 

Washingtony  Dec.  23,  IBll* 

• 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  attend  at  the 
seat  of  the  general  government*        .    . 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  attend  at  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the 
memorial  respecting  the  projected  Canal^  beg  leave  to 
Report: 

That  they  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, by  the  way  of  Lancaster,  where  they  took  measures 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  December,  they  wuted  on  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  found  him,  although 
he  expressed  himself  to  be  an  enthusiast  as  to  the  ad* 
vantage  of  interior  naviga^on^  by  means  of  canabt  tmr 
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bfttrassed  by  scruples  derived  from  Im  interpretation  <^ 
the  coDsdtution*  At  die  close  of  dieir  visit,  however,  he 
was  in  a  better  disposition,  wMch  it  evidenced  by  his  mes- 
sage to  congress,  of  the  twenty-third  December^  a  copy 
whereof  b  annexed.    [See  the  preceding  message.'] 

On  the  twenty-fourth  they  attended  at  the  Treasuiy 
Office,  and  found  the  secretary  desirbus  of  performing 
this,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  ccmformably 
io  the  plan  which  he  had  reportied  at  the  precedent  fetes- 
sion. 

He  was  of  opinion  diat,  under  present  circumstances, 
pecuniary  aid  would  not  be  given ;  but  that  sufficfent 
grants  of  land  might  be  now  made  without  intonve- 
xuence  to/the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  union.  And  these 
grants  be  afterwards  redeemed  by  cash,  when  the  treasu- 
ly  should  be  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 

Your  committee  found  an  idea  prevailing  widi  -some, 
and  zealously  inculcated  on  odiers,  that  it  would  be 
wise  so  to  amend  the  constitution,  as  expressly  to  author- 
ise the  general  government  to  incorporate  banks  and 
make  roads  and  canals  without  consent  of  die  states. 

This  suggestion  arose,  they  believe,  from  a  desire  to 
resuscitate  the  national  bank ;  it  being  presumable  that 
gentlemen  who  had  declared  the  old  charter  to  have  been 
unconstitutional,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  grant  a  new 
one.  It  appeared,  therefore,  to  your  committee,  that 
die  proposed  amendment  being  intended  to  get  clear  of 
the  difficulty  respecting  the  bank ;  other  objects  were 
introduced  rather  as  a  convenient  cover  than  as  needful 
concommitants. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  respect  to  banks,  the 
proposed  amendment,  so  far  as  regards  roads  and  canals, 
appeared  to  your  committee  worse  than  useless ;  because 
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the  power  to  apply  national  treasure  to  such  objects,  with 
consent  of  the  respeetive  states^  is  unquestionable,  and  so 
fiu*  as  relates  to  roads,  has  been  sanctioned  by  frequent 
usage.  On  the  subject  <A  banks  and  roads,  nevertheless, 
they  did  not  find  themselves  called  on  to  express  dieir  sen- 
timents, but  felt  it  a  duty  to  declare,  on  aU  proper  occa- 
sions, a  decided  opinion,  that  the  states  would  not  consent 
to  vest  in  the  national  government  a  power  to  cut  up  their 
territory,  for  the  purpose  of  digging  canals. 

Tour  committee  found  another  idea  operating  with 
baiefbl  Effect,  though  seldom  and  cautiously  expressed. 
Hie  population  and  resources  of  the  state  of  New- York, 
furnish  no  pleasant  reflections  to  men,  whose  minds  are 
hnbued  with  state  jealousy ;  and  although  the  proposed 
canal  must  not  only  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
western  states,  as  well  as  to  the  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  and  gready  promote  (he  prosperity  of 
the  whole  union,  ~lt  wiis  obvious  that  an  opinion  of  its 
superior  benefit  to  this  state  was  sedulously  inculcated. 
An  -opinion  which,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  have  but 
too  much  mfiuence  in  every  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

Although  the  president's  message,  above  mentioned, 
together  with  the  petition  of  die  boanl  of  commission- 
ers, was  immecfialely  refeired  to  a  large  committee ; 
it  was  not  imtil  after  a  lapse -of  sixteen  days,  (viz.<m 
the  eight  <]f  January)  that  your  committee  was  summoB- 
ed  to  attend. 

Maries  of  reluctance  were  perceptible,  but  in  the  dose 
of  the  conference,  a  disposition  to  consider  the  sutgect 
more  MHy  and  more  favourably  prevailed ;  still,  however, 
it  was  evident  Oiat  liie  object  of  this  state  would  not  \ic 
vqpamtdy  Attended  to. 
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Your  committee  were  desired  to  prepare  ».  general 
system  ;  and  they  had  abready  learned  in  the  course  of 
their  conversations  with  individuals,  that  unless  some* 
thing  was  done  for  many  of  the  states,  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  the  house  of  representatives  could  not  be 
obtained. 

Aft^r  the  meeting  just  mentioned,  your  committee  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  treasury  office,  conferred  with  the  Secre^* 
tary,  and,  conformably  to  his  ideas,  fixed  on  a  tract  of 
land,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  objects  in  contemplation* 
In  the  evening  of  the  tenth,  they  again  met  the^ommit- 
tee  of  congress,  and  submitted  to  their  consideration 
the  draft  of  a  bill,  embracing  the  principal  objects  CGOr 
tained  in  the  Secretary's  report,  already  referred  td,  of 
which  bill  a  copy  is  annexed. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  the  committee  of  congress 
determined  to  report  in  favor  of  canals,  and  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  prepare  that  report.  Thus  the  msun 
difficulties  seemed  to  be  surmounted,  and  there  was  good 
ground  to  believe  that,  if  the  report  should  be  brought 
speedily  before  the  house  of  representatives,  the  assent 
of  a  majority  would  be  obtained.  But  the  sub-commit- 
tee, for  reasons  which,  though  unknown,  are  presumed 
to  have  been  weighty,  delayed  the  report,  notwithstand- 
ing the  solicitations  of  one  of  your  committee,  who  re- 
mained until  the  twenty-sixth,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  prevail  on  them  to  accelerate  their  movements,  and  not 
to  adopt  every  amendment  which  might  be  proposed,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  opinion  of  the  proposer ;  a  danger- 
ous course  wluch  frequently  loads  a  reasonable  system 
with  so  much  objectionable  matter  as  finally  to  sink  it. 
Moreover,  it  was  feared  that  the  object  might  be  lost  by 
delay ;  for  there  might  be  some  who,  though  they  would 
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not  hazard  reputation  by  voting  against  it,  would  gladly 
r       avail  themselves  of  pretexts  to  postpone  a  decision  till 
the  session  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 

Your  committee  have  learnt,  by  letters  from  Washing- 
ton, that  the  report  of  the  sub-committee,  after  being 
canvaatsed  in  the  general  committee,  received  but  four  out 
of  thirteen  votes,  and  that  another  sub-committee  was 
thereupon  appointed,  to  state  the  reasons  why  it  is  thought 
improper  for  congress  to  act  i^)on  die  subject  of  canals 
this  session*  Your  committee  will  not  attempt  to  ima- 
gine the  motives  for  so  great  a  change  of  conduct,  if  not 
of  sentiment,  in  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  general 
committee.  The  board  will  judge  on  the  face  of  facts 
above  stated. 

The  importance  of  the  object  to  the  United  States  is 
too  mamfest  to  admit  of  question,  and  the  offer  of  New- 
York  too  fair  to  admit  of  cavil.  The  reason  assigned  for 
withholding,  not  only  an  immediate  advance,  but  even  aQ 
eventual  appropriation,  viz.  tiiat  the  resources  of  the 
country  may  be  required  to  support  a  war,  although  more 
plausible  than  solid,  may  be  admitted  as  sufficient  with 
many  w^n  meaning  men. 

But  tills  reason  does  not  apply  to  a  conditional  grant  of 
land,  which  shall  not  take  effect  until  tiie  canal  shall  be 
completed.  Such  grant  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  ex- 
{)ressly  denied,  and  the  reasons  to  be  assigned  why  it  can- 
not be  made  now,  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Your  committee  have  learnt  tiiat  some  speak  slightly 
of  the  canal,  as  a  project  too  vast;  while  others  are  so 
weak  as  to  question  the  ability  of  the  state  to  bear  the 
expense,  as  if  an  expense  of  five  or  even  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  payable  in  twenty  years,  would  be  a  serious, 
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much  lest  oppressive  effort  for  a  miUion  of  meii*  Others 
again,  who  have  too  much  understanding  to  doubt  the 
resources  of  the  state,  and  too  much  prudence  to  eiqpose 
Ihemsdves  to  ridicule,  by  expressing  such  doubty  tri« 
umphantly  declare,  that  her  legislature  has  not  the  spirit 
and  intelligence  to  draw  out  and  apply  her  resources  to 
that  great  object. 

These  men  console  themselves  with  a  hope  that  the 
envied  state  of  New- York  will  continue  a  supplicant  f&t 
the  favour,  and  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  the  uniooi 
iiMead  oi  making  a  manly  and  dignified  appeal  to  her 
own  power. 

It  remains  to  be  proved,  whether  they  judge  justly 
who  judge  so  meanly  of  our  councils. 

All  which  b  humbly  submitted* 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Colin  Chisholm^  M.  D.  F.  R.  & 
&c«  addressed  to  Dr.  Hoaack  :  dated  Clifton^  August 
21,  1811. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Smith's  Essay  on  the  varieties  of  the 
Human  Species  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction :  in* 
deed  it  is  astonishing  there  should  be  controversy  on  diis 
point,  and  if  a  few  simple  natural  questions  were  put  to 
the  inquirer,  by  himself,  before  he  draws  a  conclusion,  I 
am  persuaded  his  mind  would  readily  enough  perceive, 
that  the  unity  of  man  is  a  truth  unassailable.  Thus,  was 
man  created  ?  By  whom  created  I  Whence  our  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  ?  Is  the  source  of  this  knowledge  cer*- 
tainly  and  indisputably  authentic  t  Are  there  proofs  of  its 
being  derived  from  divine  inspiration  I  or  is  it  human 
invention  ?  If  we  are  satisfied  that  God  himself  has  sanc- 
tioned the  history  of  the  fact,  no  doubt  can  remain,  that 
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^^  Grod  created  man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him:  mcUe  and  female  created  he  them.^ 
Therefore,  the  whole  of  the  yiquiry  terminates  in  one  pro- 
position, one  unalterable  fact,  one  eternal  truth,  that  all 
mankind,  with  all  their  varieties,  have  proceeded  from 
one  pair,  a  unit)-  of  genius  and  species ;  and  that  a  plu- 
rality of  species  of  mankind  is  false,  a  delusion  offspring- 
ing  from  uinfounded  premises,  fanciful  analogy,  and  pre* 
cipitate  conclusions*  It  is,  in  short,  a  truth  so  obvious, 
as  to  be  reducible  to  a  logical  syllogism,  thus :  the  Bible 
is  a  book  of  divine  authority,  and  declares  the  unity  of 
genus  and  species  of  man  as  a  created  being ;  but  the 
Bible  is  divinely  true,  therefore,  the  unity  of  man  is  cer- 
tainly true.  But,  go  further,  examine  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  man,  inquire  into  his  faculties ;  you  will  find  in 
both  proofs  of  the  unity  of  genus  and  8pecii!s ;  the  former 
imdeviatingly  the  samb  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  latter  fundamentally  the  same  also,  and 
diversified  only  by  culture*  If  we  proceed  in  another 
course,  make  our  criterion,  that  principle  which  Ray,  Buf- 
fon,  and  others  have  laid  down,  viz.  the  power  of  pro- 
creating an  o£bpring  that  shall  itself  be  endued  with  simi- 
lar prolific  powers  ;  or  that  other,  which  Dr.  Blumenbach 
hath  resorted  to,  viz.  animals  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  species,  when  their  general  form  and  properties  re- 
semble one  another,  and  the  differences  whjich  subsist 
among  them  may  be  derived  from  some  degenerating 
cause  ;  the  result  will  be  the  same.  But,  I  conclude  as 
I  began,  by  asserting,  that  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature, 
human  reason  must  be  considered  as  proving  nothing,  un- 
less it  founds  its  arguments  on  established  and  authentic 
principles ;  the  principle  here,  on  lAich  our  condusion 
should  rest,  b  divine ;  there^|(T,  we  fte  to  resort  tQ.it,  aoi^ 
Vol.  lit  3  M 
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k  only ;  and  by  it  we  know  the  unity  of  genus  and  spe>' 
eies  of  man ;  and  that  plurality  is  a  mere  human  doctrine 
without  support,  a  cloud  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
sipated by  the  sunshine  of  divine  authority.    This  is  my 
creed  with  respect  to  the  varieties  of  the  hum^n.  race,  and 
it  accords  so  much  with  Dr.  Smith's,  that  in  its  great 
points,  at  least,  no  discrepancy  exists.    There  are,  how- 
ever, some  trifling  difierences,  which,  on  another  occasioB, 
I  may  perhaps  take  leave  to  point  out.     At  present  I  shall 
only  mentis  what  Dr.  Smith  says  of  the  pigmies  of  Ma- 
dagascar, p.  14r«    He  takes  for  granted,  that  the  whole 
history  of  this  diminutive  race  is  a  mere  fable,  or  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  it,  that  it  has  been  ffresoiy  exaggerated.    I 
have  BO  right  to  contradict  this  assertion,  but  until  the 
fctlowisg  statement  is  disproved,  I  must  withhold  perfect 
assent  to  it»    During  a  few  months  residence  in  the  island 
off  St.  Croi^  in  1796, 1  met  at  the  house  of  one  of  my 
friends,  a  French  gentleman  of  respectability,  of  Mar- 
tinico,  but  last  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.     From  this 
gentleman,  Mr.   Baudin,  I  received  the  following  very 
curious  and  interesting  narrative.     Mr.  Baudin  stated  to 
me,  tiiat  his  brother,  also  a  native  of  Martinico,  who  had 
been  bred  to  science,  and  bad  made  natural  history  and 
medicine  his  more  immediate  pursuit,  was  employed  by  the 
late  emperor  of  Germany  on  a  voyage  which  had,  in  part, 
tor  its  object,  the  discovery  of  a  singular  race  of  men  in 
die  island  of  Madagascar,  of  small  stature,  or  pigmies. 
He  proceeded  on  this  voyage,  from  the  port  of  Trieste,  in 
the  year  1 792  or  3.    The  interesting  object  of  it  was  com- 
pletely obtained,  for  Mr.  Baudin  received  such  informa- 
tion, and  such  assistance  from  the  natives,  as  enabled  him 
to  penetrate  intp  tHc  interior  parts  of  Madagascar,  where 
the  nation  of  these  singulaHpeople  was  estaUished*    He 
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tesided  fifty  days  among  them,  aod  gsuaed  liheir  coqfi« 
dence  so  entirely,  that  one  man,  thirtjN^ve  yeais  old,  was 
induced  to  embaiiL  with  him,  9sA  he  wafr  permitted  to 
take  away  a  child  of  a  3Fear  old.  1Mb**  Baudiii  gave  the 
following  particidars  of  the  Kimos :  They  arq  never  of 
larger  slature,  whd[i  fully  grown,  than  from  thirty-two  to 
tfiirty-siz  inches ;  they  are  of  a  tawny,  or  very  li^t  copper 
colour  {  they  ane  very  active  and  intelligent,  and  use,  as 
ofienrive  weapons,  die  bow  and  arrow ;  they  are  remark* 
ably  weU  propordoned,  and  possess  very  handsome  fea« 
tures,  with  long  black  hair ;  and  the  community  Mr*  Bau* 
4in  resided  among  amounted  to  eig^t  thousand ;  but  the 
whole  nation  was  very  numerous*  The  man  and  child 
died  some  time  after  the  ship  left  Madagascar ;  the  body 
of  die  former  was  properiy  injected,  and  prepared  by  Mr* 
Baudin,  and  that  of  the  hrtte^  preserved  in  spirits*  These 
preparations,  with  other  curious  subjects  of  natural  his* 
tory,  were  sent  to  my  infonnant  by  his  brother,  and,  as  m 
place  of  greater  safety,  be  deposited  tiie  oollectioa  at  Miv 
Ekard's  house  in  St*  Thomas's*  This  narrative  recalled 
to  my  memory  some  account  I  had  read  in  the  Critical  &»- 
view,  17M,  of  the  AbU  Rochon'avojrage  to  Madagascar^ 
in  which  a  nation  of  pigmies  is  mentioned,  as  actjLialfy  ex* 
ktmg  in  tiiat  island  ;  but  to  ascertain  die  point,  I  visited 
St.  Thomas,  in  November  1796,  when  I  found  unfortur 
nately  that  Mr.  Baudin  had  gone  to  North  America  ^ 
but  ;his  fiiend,  Mr*  Fkicher,  furnished  me  with  the 
ktteans  of  gratifying  my  curiosity*  I  was  very  particular 
in  Boy  measurement,  in  which  the  late  Mr*  John  Ryan,  of 
St*  Croix,  an  exceHent  naturalist,  assisted  me,  and  found 
the  dimensions  as  follows  :•— -The  whole  lengdi  32  inches ; 
circumference  of  the  cranium,  18  1-2  inches ;  from  tb^ 
i^MtMlal  suture  to  the  chin,6 1-9  inqhes  $ nasalbooeft  1 1^' 
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mch ;  length  of  thorax,  6  1-4  niches ;  of  abdomen,  7 
indies;  femur,  6  1-S  niches ;  fibia,  6  1*3  inches ;  foot,  4  3-8 
inches ;  humerus,  5  1-2  inches ;  fivearm,  5  inches ;  hand, 
to  extremity  of  the  hidex,  3  3-8  inches  ;  teeth,  dentes 
canini,  2  ;  inciiores,  4  ;  molares,  onty  4  visiUe  in  each 
jaw,  all  fuUy  formed,  and  beyond  doubt  adult*  The  pre- 
paration of  the  child  measured  one  footdn  length.  I  for- 
bear to  make  any  remarks,  forther  than  to  say,  diat  here 
the  authority  seemed  respectaUe,  there  was  no  induce- 
ment to  impose,  the  inimnatiott  came  spontaneously,  nor 
was  there  any  theory  to  support ;  it  appeared,  in  truth,  a 
mere  matter  of  fiict,  related'  by  the  broiher  of  the  person 
who  had  resided  among*  the  Kimos,-  and  in  whose  pos- 
session specimens  were  preserred,  which  specimen^  I  ac- 
tually examined.  Compare  this  with  the  account  which 
M.  Rochon  has  given,  aqd  principally  from  the  informa- 
tion of  M.  De  Modavi,  the  governor  of  Fort  Dauphine, 
in  1769.  This  officer  fully  ascertained  the  existence  of 
the  Kimos  as  a  nation,  by  sending  detachments  into  the 
country  for  that  purpose.  He  concludes  with  this  re- 
inarkable  observation,  *'  that  it  is  certainly  nothing  won- 
derful to  meet  with  dwarfs  in  a  country  so  vast  and  ex- 
tensive as  Madagascar,  the  surface  of  which  contains 
various  climates,  and  abounds  with  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent productions  ;  but  a  real  race  of  pigmies  living  in 
society  y  is  a  phenomenon  that  cannot  well  be  passed  over 
in  sikncey  As  to  the  weight  of  evidence  between  this 
statement,  and  that  which  Dr.  Smith  quotes  from  the 
Baron  de  Clugny,  I  shall  not  presume  to  decide  ;  it  is  in- 
deed for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled  to  decide  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  that  I  have  enlarged  so  much  more 
on  the  subject  than  I  originally  proposed.  As  M.  Bau- 
din  returned  to  New- York,  ypu  may  probably  have  heard 
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of,  or  have  known  him,  and  where  he  at  present  resides ; 
in  either  case,  you  may  be  enaUed  to  obtain  access  to  fur- 
ther and  more  circumstantial  information  on  a  point  of 
physiology  extremely  useful  and  interesting.  I  am  aware 
that  in  the  only  other  account  of  Madagascar  we  have  of 
a  modem  date,  viz.  Drury's  narrative,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Kimos ;  and  yet  Flacient  mentions  them, 
although  he.  disbelieves  their  existence.  Flacient  and 
Modavi  were  mtn  in  authority,  governors  of  French  set- 
tlements ;  Drury,  a  prisoner,  and  extremely  ignorant. 


New  method  of  operating  upon  the  Eye  for  Cataracts 
coniained  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchelly  from  A*  H.  Ste* 
vensy  Jdm  D.  dated  London^  January  3,  1812. 

Another  valuable  work  came  out  yesterday,  Saunder*s 
on  the  Eye^  edited  by  Dr.  Fare.  Mr.  S.  has  proposed  to 
cure  cataract,  by  an  operation  different  from  extraction  or 
depression,  to  wit,  scratching  the  capsule  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  dissolving  and  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  aqueous  humour,  an  effect  which 
jias  been  found  io  take  place  usually  in  about  six  weeks, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  seat  and  structure  of  tiie 
cataract. 

The  (^ration  is  very  simple  ;  a  needle  smaller  than 
Key's,  and  flattened  at  the  point,  is  plunged  through  the 
pupil,  to  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  crystalline, 
the  external  orifice  being  either  just  behind  the  transpa- 
rent cornea,  or  through  it.  The  latter  node  is  the  most 
easy,  and  rather  preferred  by  Mr.  S.  The  capsule  being 
torn  a  litde,  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  the  whole  operation 
bong  finished.  Two  operations  are  generally  requisite 
to  complete  the  cure.    The  chief  accident  liable  to  occur 
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is,  the  protrittion  of  the  lens  ftgaiBit  the  iris,  eitfier  dat- 
ing the  operation,  from  too  much  pressure  upon  the  ejre, 
or  subsequently,  after  a  cure  is  partially  effected,  by  a  re^ 
moval  of  some  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  capaidef 
leaving  the  lens  thus  open  to  the  power  of  the  aqueous  hu«- 
mour  at  these  places,  and  consequently  the  remaiiiing 
portion,  after  this  is  absorbed,  without  any  thing  to  keep 
it  from  falling  forward,  to  the  injury  of  the  delieaite  and 
important  membrane  I  have  mentioned. 

Both  these  effects  may  be  easily  avoided,  and  tMs  new 
operation  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  safety.  Mr.  S. 
and  Astley  Cooper  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  suc- 
cess. It  has  moreover  this  advantage,  that  it  applies  to 
those  hitherto  hopeless  cases  of  congenital,  and  chiefly 
capsular  cataract,  which  are  so  common. 

ft 

i  : 

,    YatuabU  additions  to  the  New-Tor k  Hospital  Library. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  we  announce,  that  the 
enlightened  board  of  governors,  who  direct  the  concerns 
of  the  New- York  Hospital,  have  lately  made  a  large  addi- 
tion, of  the  most  splendid  and  useful  works  on  botanical 
science,  to  the  already  very  extensive  library  belonging  t* 
that  institution.  By  this  public  spirited  act,  so  honoura- 
ble to  their  intelligence,  and  calculated  in  its  effects  to  be 
attended  with  so  many  advantages,  they  have  given  per- 
manencv  to  a  collection  of  books,  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  natural  knowledge.  This 
collection,  the  result  of  many  years  exertions,  was  piu*- 
chased  from  the  late  proprietor  of  the  state  botanic  gar- 
den, and  both  as  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  works 
which  it  contains,  is  superior  to  any  other  in  this  country. 


AmoDg  the  numerous  productions  of  genius  and  kara- 
ing  which  it  contains  are  the  following: 

Flora  Londinensis  ;  Flora  Piedemontana  ;  Flora  Da* 
aica;  Flora  Atlantica  ;  the  Florae  Americans  of  Jacquio, 
Wangenheim,  of  Michaux,  of  Catesby  ;  English  Bota- 
ny of  Smith  ;  Botanical  Magazine  of  Curtis ;  Historia 
Fhntarum  of  J.  Bauhin ;  Pinax  Botanica  of  C.  Bauhin ; 
Flora  Rossica  of  PaUas  i  Encyclopedie  Methodique  et 
Botanique  of  Lamarck  ;  Institutiones  rei  Herbariae  of 
Toumefort ;  besides,  the  principal  writings  of  L'Heri- 
tier,  Smith,  Haller,  Sawerby,  Thunbergh,  Vahl,  Dickson, 
Dubamel,  Gmdin,  Goertner,  Berkenhout,  DiUeniua, 
Gilibert,  Grew,  Ludwig,  Martyn,  Murrs^,  Necker, 
Swartz,  Schreber,  Sibthorp^WiUdenow,  LuiQtetts,&c«  &c. 

ph  compHsnce  with  the  request  of  the  Students,  a  place  is  given  to 

the  foltowing  AddFess.] 

Ai  a  meeting  rf  the  Student 9,  -who  attended  the  aevenU  etureet  •/  Xftf' 
teretin  the  College  ^ffhjfveiam  and  Sutgeme  ^tkk  q^  h$ld  at  the 
College  Baildif^et  PearUetreett  on  Sahtrdqyt  the  39»A  qf  Februarif, 
18129  Isaac  Roosevklt,  in  the  CAm'r,  and  Charles  DaAKC, 
Secretary — It  roaa  Unanimously  Meeehedt  That  the  following  Addrem 
1^  thanke  f  the  Profeemre,  fir  the  amp^  and  eoH^fiictery  counet  ojf 

inahruetionf  Ti^eh  they  have  Juet  completed  fir  the  fireeenieesehn,  As 
.  tnadt  public* 

Gentlexsk, 

Grateful  for  the  excdlent  and  extei»fre€CNiise&  of  me- 
dical instruction,  delivered  by  you  dmring  ibe  prnsent  ses- 
sion of  the  College,  we  should  do  injusdoe  to  our  Jbel- 
ngs,  did  we  not  now,  that  we  are  about  to  sepatratc, 
thus  puUicly  offer  a  tesdmbny  of  our  Ugb  sense  of  the 
nmn^rous  advantages  we  have  derived fmntbur  cannec- 
tMn  with  die  institutioti  to  wMch  you  bebxig.    From-  the 
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hii  unremitted  perseverance,^  in  rendering  his  important 
course  as  useful  and  instructive  as  possible  ;  his  happy  fa- 
cility in  removing  the  veil  of  obscurity  which  so  generally 
envelops  the  systems  of  medical  writers ;  his  assiduity 
in  pointing  out  their  excellencies  as  well  as  defects  ;  his 
peculiarly  successful  manner  of  distinguishing  diseases, 
and  establishing  the  principles  of  practice,  on  the  accurate 
observations  of  hiniself  and  others;  the  candour  with 
which  he  made  known  to  us  the  result  of  his  own  exten* 
sive  experience ;  his  forcible  eloquence,  arising  from  a 
conviction  of  their  great  importance,  have  left  impressions 
on  our  minds  which  will  never  be  erased. 

To  our  learned  and  much  respected  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Pharmacy,  Dr.  James  M'Neven,  we  offer,  with 
no  less  sincerity,  our  united  thanks.  While  so  happily 
illustraung  the  principles  of  chemical  science,  nothing  was 
omitted  which  could  be  useful  to  his  auditors ;  the  test  of 
experiment  never  failed  to  verify  the  correctness  of  his 
observations.  His  elaborate  course  was  in  an  especial 
manner  calculated  for  the  medical  student,  and  gave  uni* 
versal  satisfaction ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  impressed 
upon  our  minds  the  importance  and  utility  of  the  science 
of  chemistry,  as  connected  with  the  healing  aJrt* 

Ever,  gentlemen,  shall  we  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  in  having  been  the  pupils  of  such  able  teachers, 
and  we  may  proudly  say  that  your  endeavours  to  promote 
our  knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of  the  exalted 
science  of  medicine,  have  not  failed  of  success.  May 
every  returning  session  enable  you  to  employ  your  talents 


*  Dr.  Rosack  hu  delivered,  during  the  present  session,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  and 
Clinical  Medicine,  exclusiro  of  a  senate  course  on  Bfidwifery. 
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for  the  benefit  of  still  increasing  audiences,  and  yoar  in- 
fluence in  disseminating  medical  knowledge,  give  addi- 
tional lustre  to  }our  names,  and  to  the  institution  with 
which  you  are  so  intimately  connected. 

ISAAC  ROOSEVELT,  Chairman. 

CHARLLS  DRAKE,  Secretary. 
NeW'Tork^  March  4th,  1812.  . 

Eau  MedicinaJe. 

A  late  London  publication  asserts,  ^*  that  the  gout  medi- 
cine of  Mr*  Husson  has  been  indisputably  discovered  by 
Mr.  Moore,  the  surgeon.  A  bottle  of  the  Eau  jMedi- 
cinale  (he  says)  consisu  of  a  dram  and  a  half  of  the  wine 
of  white  hellebore,  mixed  with  half  a  dram  of  vinous 
laudanum.  Mr.  Moore  has  clearly  shewn  that  Mr.  Hus- 
son took  the  idea  from  the  elder  Pliny ;  and  the  above 
composition  has  been  found  to  have  the  taste,  smell,  and 
the  precise  effects,  of  the  French  medicine." 

Dr.  Eddy* 6  Lectures  on  Botany* 

Dr.  C.  W.  Eddy,  of  this  city,  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  delivering  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Botany,  to 
commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next.  The 
object  of  these  lectures  will  be,  to  unfold  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  vegetable  body,  to  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  botanical  science  is  founded,  and  to  point 
out,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  peculiar  excellencies 
and  defects  of  the  several  systematic  writers.  Particular 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  vegetables, 
according  to  the  artificial  or  sexual  system  of  Linnseus,  as 
improved  by  the  latest  botanists,  and  to  the  natural  orders 
of  Jussieu.  During  the  whole  course,  the  lecturer  will  avail 
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himself  of  all  the  advantages  calculated  to  render  the  in- 
struction that  may  be  given,  a  system  of  practical  botany  ; 
and  f6r  this  purpose,  repeated  visits  will  be  made  to  the 
state  botanic  garden*  The  merits  of  Dr.  Eddy,  in  this  de- 
partment of  knowledge,  are  already  too  well  known  to  be 
here  mentioned.  We  shall  only  add,  that  a  science  in  it- 
self highly  useful  and  agreeable,  will  possess  additional 
claims  to  attention,  when  unfolded  in  the  able  manner  now 
proposed. 


Dr.  SanforcPs  Preparations  of  the  Bark. 

In  our  present  number,  page  398,  may  be  found  a  ve- 
ry interesting  communication  on  the  medical  virtues  of 
the  Peruvian  and  other  barks.  It  is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion we  state,  that  the  author  of  that  paper.  Dr.  Sanford, 
after  more  than  twenty-five  years  observation  on  the  effects 
of  bark  as  a  medicine,  and  no  kss  than  ten  years  attention 
to  the  different  methods  of  preparing  it,  has  at  length 
formed  an  establishment,  at  Greenwich,  (Con.)  with  the 
view  of  furnishing  the  profession  with  the  several  species 
of  genuine  Peruvian  Bark,  in  the  states  of  an  essential 
salt,  powder,  &c.  &c.  On  a  circumstance  of  so  great 
importance,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the  community 
at  large,  upjQQ  whose  confidence  and  support  Dr.  Sanfbrd 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  strongest  claims. 

Observations  on  the  Weather  of  the  City  of  New-Tork^  for 
the  months  of  January^  February^  and  Marchy  1812. 

JANUARY. 
The  weather  of  January  was  not  particularly  (listin- 
guished  either  fpr  its  mildness  or  severity^  though  there 
were  often  considerable  variations  in  its  tfiapcratiire* 
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On  the  9th  it  became  overcast,  and  there  fell  a  small 
quanuty  of  snow;  more  snow  fell  on  the  13th  and  on 
the  20th,  in  which  interval  the  ordinary  height  of  the 
thermometer  was  about  16  degrees.  For  the  remain- 
ing days,  the  atmosphere  was  generally  either  cloudy 
or  overcast,  and  sometimes  very  humid :  height  of  the 
thermometer  about  35,  at  2  p«  m.    Wind  s.  w.  or  n.  e. 

FEBRUARY. 

There  were  many  days  in  February  either  cloudy, 
overcast,  or  rainy  ;  and  in  the  degrees  of  cold  they  dif- 
fered but  little  from  those  of  January.  On  the  8th,  the 
mercury  stood  at  7  a.  m.  at  45,  at  3  p.  m.  at  49,  and 
at  7  P*  H.  at  46,  the  most  moderate  day  ia  the  nionth. 
We  had  light  falls  of  snow,  on  the  12th,  16th,  and  21st  ; 
and  on  the  23d,  rain,  with  wind  from  the  n.  e.  On  the 
27th  the  thermometer  stood  at  7  A.  m.  at  10,  at  3  p.  h.  at 
23,  and  at  7  p«  m.  at  24  degrees. 

MARCH. 
We  experienced  many  overcast  and  rainy  days  ia 
March,  and  many  sudden  arid  great  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather ;  the  degree  of  cold  generally 
about  the  freezing  point.  On  the  14th,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  7  A.  M.  at  31,  at  3  p.  m.  at  32,  and  at  7  P.  M.  at  27, 
and  nearly  the  same  for  several  days  subsequent.  Wind 
N.  and  N.  E.  The  latter  part  of  the  month  it  became 
much  more  pleasant,  and  the  mercury,  on  the  27th,  was 
as  high  as  63  at  3  p.  m. 


Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  the  City  of  New-Tor k^ 
during'  the  months  of  January^  February y  and  March^ 
1812. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  during  the  above  men- 
tioned months,  particularly  in  February  and  March,  have 
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been,  as  already  noticed,  unusually  great  and  sudden.-— 
In  correspondence  with  these  vicissitudes,  have  been  the 
variety  and  character  of  the  diseases  which  have  prevail- 
ed during  the  same  period :  since  the  memorable  epi- 
demic yellow  fever  of  1798,  our  city  has  never  exhi- 
bited so  much  sickness,  nor  have  its  diseases  been  at- 
tended ^ith  more  violence  and  fatality.  llDuring  this  pe- 
riod, there  is  scarcely  a  disease,  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
which  has  not  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  most 
cases,  been  attended  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vi- 
olence, and  demanded  the  most  active  treatment* 

Common  catarrh  was  attended  with  so  much  inflam- 
mation and  fever,  that  in  some  cases  repeated  blood  let- 
ting and  other  powerful  evacuations  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary* In  one  case  of  pneumonic  inflammation  occur- 
ring in  an  infant  six  weeks  old,  after  the  use  of  emetics^ 
purgatives,  a  blister  to  the  chest,  the  warm  bath,  and  anti- 
monials  had  been  employed  in  vain,  it  yielded  only  to  two 
copious  bleedings.  We  mention  this  case  in  particular, 
because  we  have  remarked  that  practitioners  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  this  remedy  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of 
infancy,  of  which  pneumcHiia  and  croup  are  the  most  fre- 
quent in  this  cotmtry. 

Inflammation  of  the  throaty  especially,  when  the  physi- 
cian was  not  called  early,  or  venesection  and  other  means 
were  not  freely  employed  in  the  commencement'  of  the 
disease,  has,  in  several  cases,  ended  fatally  by  an  efiii- 
sion  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchise,  assuming  all  the  cha- 
racters of  croup  ;  in  other  cases  it  proved  fatal  by  rapidly 
terminating  in  sphacelus. 

Penpneumony,  in  like  manner,  when  eariy  and  large 
evacuations  had  not  been  prescribed^  soon  ended  in  the 
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Q^phoid  type  which  that  disease  occasionally  exhibits^  es- 
pecially when  the  practitioner  may  have  been  deceived  by 
the  insidious  nature  of  its  approach,  and  the  want  of  those 
more  urgent  symptoms  which  usually  attend  pneumonic 
infiammaUon,  and  thence  may  have  neglected  the  lancet 
and  the  use  of  those  means  which  otherwise  would  have 
afforded  immed^te  relief.  This  leads  us  also  to  remark, 
that  we  have,  in  many  instances,  employed  blood-letting 
with  the  most  happy  effects,  in  many  cases  of  incipient 
fhthisis  even  where  strong  hereditary  predisposition  exr 
isted*  Indeed,  we  are  induced  from  some  late  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  to  express  the  opinion  that  in  the 
commencement  of  phthisis  as  in  peripneumony,  blood-let* 
dng  is  not  sufl&ciently  employed,  but  is  too  frequently  ne- 
neg^ected  until  the  inflammation  has  so  far  extended  that 
suppuration  becomes  inevitable.  Nor  do  physicians  in 
general,  appear  to  have  been  sufficiendy  attentive  in  describ- 
ing  the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  first  or  inflammatory 
stage  of  phthisis,  and  consequently  have  been  regardless 
of  that  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  which  alone  can  pre- 
vent the  tuberculous  or  suppurative  stage.  Inasmuch  as 
suppuration  or  a  purulent  secretion  from  the  lungs  neces- 
sarily implies  preceding  inflammation,  we  conceive  too 
early  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms which  announce  the  inflammatory  stage,  but  which 
are  frequendy  so  inconsiderable,  being  seated  in  the  less 
sensible,  the  cellular  portion  of  the  lungs,  that  both  physi- 
cian and  patient  are  alike  regardless  of  the  present  symp- 
toms, and  of  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  trusting  to  syrups^  anodynes^  pectorals^ 
or  ptisansy  to  allay  the  occasional  dry  hacking  cough  and 
pains  of  the  chest,  which  indicate  the  first  approach  of 
the  disease,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  same  active 
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treatment,  by  bhod4etting^  blisters,  and  other  i&eans  of 
dimmishinc;  excitement,  as  are  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  pleurisy,  or  any  other  acute  inflammation ; 
and  we  could  add,  in  confirmation  of  our  view  of  this 
subject,  many  recent  cases,  in  which  the  practice  here 
recommended  has  been  attended  with  the  most  happy 
results.  ^ 

In  the  last  number,  some  remarks  were  made  upon 
angina  pectoris  ;  since  that  time,  one  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  has  terminated  fatally.  Upon  examining  the 
■  body  after  death,  the  pericardium  was  found  to  contain 
a  considerable-quantity  of  water  ;  the  heart,  loaded  with 
fat ;  the  vessels,  especially  the  aorta  and  vense  cavs,  out 
of  all  proportion  large  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  ' 
'heart,  which  was  smaller  than  usual.  No  ossification  was 
found,  either  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  coro- 
nary arteries*  These  facts  are  certainly  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  disease  arises  from  a  plethoric  state 
of  the  blood  vessels.  The  large  deposit  of  fat  observed 
in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  other  cases  recorded,  the  ef- 
fusion of  water  in  the  pericardium,  the  preternaturally  dis- 
tended state  of  the  vessels  themselves,  are  all  favourable 
to  this  conclusion.—- The  parts  preserved  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  writer. 


OBITUARY. 

DxBD,  At  Kingston,  (W.  1}  in  July  last,  Thomas  Dancer,  M.  D 
author  of  the  "  Medical  Assistant,  or  Jamaica  Practice  of  Phymc,* 
and  late  Physician  to  the  Bath,  and  Island  Botanist. 

At  New-Orleans,  on  the  20th  of  October  last,  Don  Josbph  KoxaS;, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Orleans  College. 

At  Virginia,  on  the  6th  of  March,  James  Madison,  LL.  D.  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopalian  Church  of  that  state,  and  President  of  William 
and  Mary  Colle^. 
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At  Kcv-Tofflc,  OB  tbe  ITIh  of  March,  EowAmD  Millbx,  M.  "Bj 
widrt  f%\ sc'.^naf  the  port  of  New-Tork,  and  one  of  the  EdkUxs 
^  the  Medlcai  Hrpositorj.  A  biographical  accoont  of  this  dist»- 
Mhcd  phjsicia.s  .'ccompanied  with  an  engrared  portrait,  shadl  ap- 
earinthe  Beg-.^ter. 


BK-^EVT  AMERICAN  PUBUCATIONS. 
Bcport  of  the  CxNlr.is<i:oners  appointed  bj  an  act  cf  the  liCgisla- 


of  the  State  of  Ncw-Yotk,  euuutd  **  An  Act  to  provide  lor  the 
of  the  Irtem^Ll  Ns^vig^tion  of  the  State,"  paaaed  Aptik 
1811,  lor  the  cons'iuer^tion  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  said  in« 
■aviation.     Sro.     Albany.     Southwick. 

The  History  of  Ann  Moore  ;  with  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
■abstaatiatiBg  the  facu  of  her  long  abstinence,  who  died  at  Tulbiify, 
m  StaAirdshire,  Englar.d,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1811.  By  J.  E.  White, 
Physician  oi  SaTannaJi,  Georgia.  8vo.  Sarannah.  Seymour  and 
Wiilians. 

Two  Lectures  on  Comets,  read  in  the  chapel  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
Cambridge,  New  England,  in  April,  1759,  on  occasion  of  the  Comet 
which  appeared  in  that  month.  With  an  Appendix,  concemina^  the 
vevoloUons  of  that  Comet,  and  of  some  others.  By  John  WintErap, 
Esq.  F.  R.  8.  Hollisian  Professor  of  the  Mathematics  and  Vatnral 
Fhuiosophy  at  Cambridge.     i2mo.    Boston.     WaiteandCo. 

An  Essay  on  Comets,  in  two  parts.  Part  I.  containing  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  tails  of  Comets,  and  to  account  mr 
their  p«:rpetual  opposition  to  the  sun,  upon  philosophic  principles—— 
Part  II.  pointing  out  some  importiint  ends  for  which  these  tails  were 
probably  designed  ;  wherein  it  is  shewn,  that,  in  consequence  of 
these  curious  appendages,  Comets  may  be  inhabited  worlds,  and 
even  comfortable  habitations  ;  notwithstanding  the  vast  eccentrici- 
ties of  their  orbits.  The  whole  inters)^ ersed  with  observations  and 
reflections  on  the  sun  and  primary'  planets.  By  Andrew  Oliver,  Jun. 
Esq.     l2mo.     Boston.     Waite  and  Co. 

The  History  of  Georgia,  containing  brief  sketches  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  up  to  the  present  day.  By  Capt.  Hugh  M'Call.  8yo 
ToL  I.    Savannah.     Seymour  and  Williams. 


ERRATUM. 
In  Dr.  Hosack's  Classification  of  Diseases,  p.  266.  for  "  Cynanche 
Pharyngca,"    read  **  Cynanche  Parotidea." 
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